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IIENUY   THKESK 

The  beginning  of  all  this  difficult  business  was  a 
little  speech  which  Mrs.  Thrcsk  fell  into  a  habit  of 
making  to  her  son.  She  spoke  it  the  first  time  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  without  thought  or  inten- 
tion. But  she  saw  that  it  hurt.  So  she  used  it 
again— to  keep  Henry  in  his  proper  place. 

"  You  have  no  right  to  talk,  Henry,"  she  would 
say  in  the  hard  practical  voice  which  so  completed 
her  self-sufficiency.  "  You  are  not  earning  your 
living.  You  are  still  dependent  upon  us  ;  "  and 
she  would  add  with  a  note  of  triumph :  ■•  Re- 
member, if  anything  were  to  happen  to  your  dear 
father  you  would  have  to  shift  for  yourself,  for 
everything  has  been  left  to  me." 

Mrs.  Thrcsk  meant  no  harm.  She  was  utterly 
without  imagination  and  had  no  special  delicacy 
of  taste  to  supply  its  place— that  was  all.  People 
and  words— she  was  at  pains  to  interpret  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  and  she  used  both  at  random. 
She  no  more  contemplated  anything  happening 
to  her  husband,  to  quote  her  phrase,  than  she 
understood  the  effect  her  barbarous  little  speech 
would  have  on  a  raiher  reserved  schoolboy. 
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Nor  did  Hurry  himself  help  to  cnlij^hten  licr. 
He  was  shrewd  enough  to  rceofjnisc  the  futility 
of  any  attemi)t.  No  !  He  just  looked  at  her 
curiously  and  held  his  tongue.  But  the  words 
Avcre  not  forgotten.  They  roused  in  him  a  sense  of 
injustice.  For  in  the  ordinary  well-to-do  circle, 
in  which  the  Thresks  lived,  boys  were  expected  to 
be  an  expense  to  their  parents  ;  and  after  all,  as 
he  argued,  he  had  not  asked  to  be  born.  And  so, 
after  much  brooding,  there  sprang  up  in  him  an  an- 
tagonism to  his  family  and  a  fierce  determination 
to  owe  to  it  as  little  as  he  could. 

There  was  a  full  share  of  v^anity  no  doubt  in  the 
boy's  resolve,  but  the  antagonism  had  struck  roots 
deeper  than  his  vanity  ;  and  at  an  age  when  other 
lads  were  vaguely  dreaming  themselves  into  Ad- 
mirals and  Field-Marshals  and  Prime-Ministers 
Henry  Thresk,  content  with  lower  ground,  was  map- 
})ing  out  the  stages  of  a  good  but  perfectly  feasible 
career.  When  he  reached  the  age  of  thirty  he 
must  be  beginning  to  make  money  ;  at  thirty-five 
he  must  be  on  the  way  to  distinction — his  name 
must  be  known  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  his 
profession  ;  at  forty-five  he  must  be  holding  public 
office.  Nor  was  his  profession  in  any  doubt.  There 
was  but  one  which  offered  these  rewards  to  a  man 
starting  in  life  without  money  to  put  down — the 
Bar. 

So  to  the  Bar  in  due  time  Henry  Tiiresk  was 
called  ;  and  when  something  did  haj)pen  to  his 
father  he  was  trained  for  the  battle.  A  bank 
failed  and  the  failure  ruined  and  killed  old  Mr. 
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Tlircsk.  From  the  ruins  just  cuouffh  was  scraped 
to  keep  his  widow,  and  one  or  two  offers  of  em- 
ployment were  made  to  Henry  Thrcsk. 

But  he  was  tenaeious  as  he  was  secret.  He  re- 
fused them,  and  with  the  help  of  pupils,  journalism, 
and  an  occasional  spell  as  an  election  agent,  he 
managed  to  keep  his  head  above  water  until  briefs 
began  slowly  to  come  in. 

So  far  then  Mrs.  Thresk's  stinging  speeches 
seemed  to  have  been  justified.  But  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  he  took  a  holitlay.  He  went  down 
for  a  month  into  Sussex,  and  there  the  ordered 
scheme  of  his  life  was  threatened.  It  stood  the 
attack  ;  and  again  it  is  possible  to  plead  in  its 
favour  with  a  good  show  of  argument.  But  the 
attack  nevertheless  brings  mto  light  another  point 
of  view. 

Prudence,  for  instance,  the  disputant  might  urge, 
is  all  very  well  in  the  ordinary  run  of  life,  but  when 
the  gre?t  moments  come  conduct  wants  another 
inspiration.  Such  an  one  would  consider  that 
holiday  with  a  thought  to  spare  for  Stella  Derrick, 
who  during  its  passage  saw  much  of  Harry  Thresk. 
The  actual  hour  when  the  test  came,  happened 
on  one  of  the  last  days  of  August. 


•ima 
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ON   BIGNOR   HILL 
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They  were  riding  along  the  top  of  the  South 
Downs  between  Singleton  and  Arundel,  and  when 
they  came  to  where  the  old  Roman  road  from 
Chichester  climbs  over  Bignor  Hill,  Stella  Derrick 
raised  her  hand  and  halted.  She  was  then  nine- 
teen and  accounted  lovely  by  others  besides 
Henry  Thresk,  who  on  this  morning  rode  at  her 
side.  She  was  delicately  yet  healthfully  fashioned, 
with  blue  eyes  under  broad  brows,  raven  hair  and 
a  face  pale  and  crystal-clear.  But  her  lips  were 
red  and  the  colour  came  easily  into  her  cheeks. 

She  pointed  downwards  to  the  track  slanting 
across  the  turf  from  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

"  That's  Stanc  Street.  I  jiromised  to  show  it  you." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Thresk,  taking  his  eyes  slowly 
from  her  face.  It  was  a  morning  rich  with  sun- 
light, noisy  with  blackbirds,  and  she  seemed  to  him 
a  necessary  part  of  it.  She  was  alive  with  it 
and  gave  rather  than  took  of  its  gold.  For  not 
even  that  fmely  chiselled  nose  of  hers  could  impart 
to  her  anything  of  the  look  of  a  statue. 

"  Yes.  They  went  straight,  didn't  they,  those 
old  centurions  ?  "  he  said. 
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He  moved  his  horse  and  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  traek,  lookinj^  across  a  valley  of  forest  and 
meadow  to  Halnaker  Down,  six  miles  away  in  the 
south-west.  Strai<rht  in  th(;  line  of  his  eyes  over 
a  shoulder  of  the  down  rose  a  tall  fine  sj)ire — the 
spire  of  Chiehester  Cathedral,  and  farther  on  he 
could  see  the  water  in  Bosham  Creek  like  a  silver 
mirror,  and  the  Channel  ri{)plinf;f  silver  beyond. 
He  turned  round.  Beneath  him  lay  the  blue 
dark  weald  of  Sussex,  and  throuj^h  it  he  ima^rined 
the  hidden  line  of  the  road  driving;  straight  as  a 
ruler  to  London. 

"  No  going  about  !  "  he  said.  "  If  a  hill  was 
in  the  way  the  road  climbed  over  it  ;  if  a  marsh  it 
was  built  through  it." 

They  rode  on  slowly  along  the  great  whaleback 
of  grass,  winding  in  and  out  amongst  brambles 
and  patches  of  yellow-fiaming  gorse.  The  day  was 
still  even  at  this  height ;  and  when,  far  away,  a  field 
of  long  grass  under  a  stray  wind  bent  from  "dge 
to  edge  with  the  swift  motion  of  running  water, 
it  took  them  both  by  surprise.  And  they  met  no 
one.  They  seemed  to  ride  in  the  morning  of  a 
new  clean  world.  They  rose  higher  on  to  Duncton 
Down,  and  then  the  girl  spoke. 

"  So  this  is  your  last  day  here." 

He  gazed  about  him  out  towards  the  sea,  east- 
wards to  the  slope  down  to  the  dark  trees  of 
Arundel,  backwards  over  the  weald  to  the  high 
ridge  of  Blackdown. 

"  I  shall  look  back  upon  it." 

"Yes,"  said  she.     "It's   a  day  to  look  back 
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upon."  Slic  ran  over  in  iier  mind  the  days  of  tliis 
last  month  since  he  had  come  to  the  inn  at  Great 
Beeding  and  friends  of  her  family  had  written  to 
lier  parents  of  liis  cominrr.  "  It's  the  most  perfect 
of  all  your  days  Ju  re.  I  am  glad.  I  want  you  to 
carry  back  with  you  good  memories  of  our  Sussex." 
"  I  shall  do  that,"  said  he,  "  but  for  another 
reason." 

Stella  pushed  on  a  foot  or  two  ahead  of  him. 
"  W(  11,"  she  said,  "  no  doubt  the  Temple  will 
be  stuffy." 

"  Nor  was  I  thinking  of  the  Temple  " 

"  No  ?  " 

"  No." 

She  rode  on  a  little  way  whilst  he  followed.  A 
great  bee  buzzed  past  their  heads  and  settled  in 
the  cup  of  a  wild  rose.  In  a  copse  beside  them  a 
thrush  shot  into  the  air  a  quiverful  of  clear 
melody. 

Stella  spoke  again,  not  looking  at  her  companion, 
and  in  a  low  voice  and  bravely  with  a  sweet  con- 
fusion of  her  blood. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  he^r  you  say  that,  for  I 
was  afraid  that  I  had  let  you  see  more  than  I  should 
have  cared  for  you  to  see— unless  you  had  been 
anxious  to  see  it  too." 

She  waited  for  an  answer,  still  keeping  her  dis- 
tance just  a  foot  or  two  ahead,  and  the  answer  did 
not  come.  A  vague  terror  began  to  possess  her 
that  things  which  could  never  possibly  be  were 
actually  happening  to  her.  She  spoke  again  with 
a  tremor  in  her  voice  and  all  the  confidence  gone 
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out  of  it.  Almost  it  appciikd  that  she  sliould  not 
be  put  to  sluiiuc  before  herself. 

"  It  would  hiive  been  a  little  humiliating  to  re- 
member, if  that  had  been  true." 

Then  upon  the  ground  she  saw  the  shadow  of 
Thrcsk's  horse  ereep  up  until  the  two  rode  side  by 
side.  She  looked  at  him  quickly  with  a  doubtful 
wavering  smile  and  looked  down  again.  What 
did  all  the  trouble  in  his  face  portend  ?  Her  heart 
thumped  and  she  heard  him  say  : 

"  Stella,  1  have  something  very  dilfieult  to  say 
to  you." 

He  laid  a  hand  gently  upon  her  arm,  but  she 
wrenched  herself  free.  Shame  was  upon  her — 
shame  unendurable.  She  tingled  with  it  from 
Head  to  foot.  She  turned  to  him  suddenly  a  face 
grown  crimson  and  eyes  which  brimmed  with 
tears. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried  aloud,  "  that  I  should  have 
been  such  a  fool  !  "  and  she  swayed  forward  in  her 
saddle.  But  before  he  could  reach  out  an  arm  to 
hold  her  she  was  upright  again,  and  with  a  cut 
of  her  whip  she  was  off  at  a  gallop. 

"  Stella,"  he  cried,  but  she  only  used  her  whip 
the  more.  She  galloped  madly  and  blindly  over 
the  grass,  not  knowing  whither,  not  caring,  loathing 
herself.  Thrcsk  galloped  after  her,  but  her  horse, 
maddened  by  her  whip  and  the  thud  of  the  hoofs 
behind,  held  its  advantage.  He  settled  down  to 
the  pursuit  with  a  jumble  of  thoughts  in  his  brain. 

"  If  to-day  were  only  ten  years  on,  ...  As  it 
is  it  would  be  madness  .  .  .  madness  and  squalor 
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and  tl„-   .ml   of   cvciytl.i.i^r.   .   .   ,   Betwcc,   us  uc 
lifivcM't  II  couple  of  pennies  to  rub  toj-ether 
H<.w   she   rid.s!  .  .  .  She   was   n<ver   nuant    for 
IJnxton.  ...  No,     nor     I.  .  .  .  Whv    didn't     I 
iH.ld  my  tongue  ?  .   .   .  Oh  what  a  fool,\vhat  a  fool  ! 
Ihank  Heaven   the  horses  come  out  of  a   livery 
stable.   .   .   .  They  can't  ffo  on  for  ever  and-^^h, 
my  God  !  there  are  rabbit-holes  on   the  Downs.'' 
And  his  voice  rose  to  a  shout:    "Stella!   Sulla  '  " 
liut  she  never  looked  over  her  shoulder.     She 
fled   the   more  desperately,   shamed   through   and 
through  !   AloncT  the  hijrh  ridjje,  between  the  bushes 
and  the  beech-trees,  their  shadows  flitted  over  the 
turf,  to  a  jingle  of  bits  anil  the  thunder  of  lioofs. 
Uuncton  Beacon  rose  far  behind  them  ;    they  had 
crossed  the  road  and  Charlton  forest  was  slipping 
past  like  dark  water  before  the  mad  race  came  to 
an  end.     Stella  became  aware  that  escaj)e  was  im- 
possd)le.     Her  horse  was  spent,  she  herself  reeling. 
She  let  her  reins  drop  loose  and  the  gallop  changed 
to  a  trot,  the  trot  to  a  walk.     She  noticed  with 
gratitude  that  Thresk  was  giving  her  time.     He 
too  had  fallen  to  a  walk  behind  her,  and  quite 
slowly  he  came  to  her  side.     She  turned  to  him 
at  once. 

'I  This  is  good  country  for  a  gallop,  isn't  it  ?  " 
"  Rabbit-holes  though,"  said  he.     "  You  were 
lucky." 

He  answered  absently.  There  was  something 
which  had  got  to  be  said  now.  He  could  not  let 
tiLs  girl  to  whom  he  owed—well,  the  only  holiday 
that  he  had  ever  taken,  go  home  shamed  by  a  mis- 
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take,  wliii'li  after  all  she  had  not  made.  lit-  was 
very  lu-ar  iiidcrd  to  sayinjj  yet  inoir.  The  inclina- 
tion was  stron},'  in  liini.  Imt  not  so  ^fron^  as  tin- 
nicfliods  of  liis  life.  M;iiriaof  now — that  meant  to 
his  view  the  closing  of  all  the  avenues  of  advance- 
ment, and  a  life  for  both  Ixiow  l)oth  their  needs. 

"  Stella,  just  listen  to  me.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  had  thiii<,'s  Ixc  n  different  I  should  iiave  re- 
joiced beyond  words." 

"  Oh,  don't  !  "    she  cried. 

■'  I  nuist,"  he  answered  and  sin-  was  silent.  "  2 
want  you  to  know,"  he  repeated,  stiinimering  and 
stund)linn.afraid  lest  ciieh  word  meant  to  healshould 
only  pierce  the  deei)er.  ''  IJefore  I  came  here  there 
was  no  one.  Since  I  came  here  there  has  been — 
you.  Oh,  my  dear,  1  would  have  been  very  glad. 
But  1  am  obscure — without  means.  There  are 
years  in  front  of  me  before  1  shall  be  anythinfj  else. 
I  couldn't  ask  you  ',are  them — or  I  should  have 
done  so  before  now 

In  her  mind  ran  the  thought  :  what  queer  im- 
important  things  men  think  about !  The  early 
years  !  Wouldn't  their  difficultic  their  sorrows 
be  the  real  savour  of  life  and  make  it  worth  re- 
membrance, worth  treasuring  ?  But  men  had  the 
right  of  speech.  Not  again  would  she  forget  that. 
She  bowed  her  head  and  Jie  blundered  on. 

"  For  you  there'll  be  a  better  destiny.  There's 
that  great  house  in  the  Park  with  its  burnt  walls. 
I  should  like  to  see  that  rebuilt  and  you  in  your 
right  place,  its  mistress."  And  his  words  ceased  as 
Stella  abruptly  turned  to  him.     She  was  breathing 
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quickly  ji!ul  shr  looked  at  him  with  u  wonder  in 
hiT'truublc. 

'*  And  it  hurts  you  to  say  this  !  "  she  said. 
"  Yes,  it  actually   hurts  you." 

"  What  else  could  1  say  ?  " 

Her  face  softened  as  she  looked  and  heard.  It 
WU.S  not  that  he  was  eold  of  hlood  or  did  not  care. 
Ihere  was  mure  than  discomfort  in  his  voice,  there 
was  a  very  real  distress.  And  in  his  eyes  his  heart 
ached  for  her  to  see.  Something,'  of  her  pride 
was  restored  to  her.  She  fell  at  once  to  his  tune, 
but  she  was  conscious  that  both  of  them  talked 
treacheries, 

"  Yes,  you  are  right.  It  wouldn't  have  been 
possible,  i'ou  have  your  name  and  your  fortune  to 
make.  I  too — I  shall  marry,  I  suppose,  some  one  " 
—and  she  suddenly  smiled  rather  bitterly — "  who 
will  give  me  a  Rolls-Royce  motor-car."  And  so 
they  rode  on  very  reasonably. 

Noon  had  passed.  A  hush  had  fallen  upon  that 
high  world,  of  grass  and  sunlight.  The  birds  were 
still.  They  talked  of  this  and  that,  the  latest  crisis 
in  Europe  and  the  growth  of  Socialism,  all  very 
^\iscly  and  with  great  indifference  like  well-bred 
people  at  a  dinner-party.  Not  thus  had  Stella 
thought  to  ride  home  when  the  message  had  come 
that  morning  that  the  horses  would  be  at  her  door 
before  ten.  She  had  ridden  out  clothed  on  with 
dreams  of  gold.  She  rode  back  with  her  dreams 
in  tatters  and  a  sort  of  incredulity  that  to  her  too, 
as  to  other  girls,  all  this  pain  had  come. 

They  came  to  a    bridle-path  which  led  down- 
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wurds  throujjh  a  thicket  of  trees  to  the  would  and 
so  descended  upon  Cireat  Hetding.  They  rode 
throuj,'h  the  httle  town,  past  tlie  inn  where  Tliresk 
was  slaying  and  tlie  iron  gates  of  a  Park  wliere, 
amidst  elm-trees,  the  bhickened  ruins  of  a  great 
liouse  gaped  to  the  sky. 

"  Some  day  you  will  live  there  again,"  said 
Thresk,  and  Stella's  lips  twitched  with  a  smile  of 
humour. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  after  to-day  to  leave  the 
house  I  am  livnig  in,"  she  said  quietly,  and  the 
words  struck  him  dumb.  He  had  subtlety  enough 
to  understand  her.  The  rooms  would  mock  her 
with  memories  of  vain  dreams.  Yet  he  kept 
silence.  It  was  too  late  in  any  case  to  take  back 
what  he  had  said  ;  and  even  if  she  would  listen  to 
him  marriage  wouldn't  be  fair.  He  would  be 
hampered,  and  that,  just  at  this  time  in  his  life, 
would  mean  failure — failure  for  her  no  less  than 
for  him.  They  must  be  prudent — prudent  and 
methodical,  and  so  the  great  prizes  would  be 
theirs? . 

A  mile  beyond,  a  mile  of  yellow  lanes  between 
high  hedges,  they  came  to  the  village  of  Little 
Seeding,  one  big  house  and  a  few  thatched  cot- 
tages clustered  amongst  roses  and  great  trees  on 
the  bank  of  a  small  river.  Thither  old  Mr. 
Derrick  and  his  wife  and  his  daughter  had  gone 
after  the  fire  at  Hinksey  Park  had  completed 
the  ruin  which  disastrous  speculations  had  begun  ; 
and  at  the  gate  of  one  of  the  cottages  the  riders 
stopped  and  dismounted. 
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^  "  I  shall  not  see  you  arrain  after  to-day,"  said 
Stella.     "  Will  you  come  in  for  a  moment  ?  " 

Thresk  gave  the  horses  to  a  f)assing  labourer  to 
hold  and  opened  the  pate. 

"  I   shall    be    disturbing   your   people   at   their 
luncheon,"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  go  in  to  them,"  said  the 
girl.     "  I  will  say  good-bye  to  them  for  you." 

Thresk  followed  her  up  the  garden-path,  wonder- 
ing what  it  was  that  she  had  still  lo  say  to  him. 
She  led  him  into  a  small  room  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  looking  out  upon  the  lawn.  Then  she  stood 
in  front  of  him. 

"  Will  you  kiss  me  once,  please,"  she  said  simply, 
and  she  stood  with  her  arms  hanging  at  her  side, 
whilst  he  kissed  her  on  the  hps. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said.     "  Now  will  you  go  ?  " 

He  left  her  standing  in  the  litt!  room  and  led  the 
horses  back  to  the  inn.  That  afternoon  he  took 
the  train  to  London. 
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IN    BOMBAY 


It  was  not  until  a  day  late  in  January  eight  years 
afterwards  that  Thresk  saw  the  face  of  Stella  Der- 
rick again  ;  and  then  it  was  only  ii.  a  portrait.  He 
came  upon  it  too  in  a  most  unlikely  place,  x^bout 
five  o'clock  upon  that  afternoon  he  drove  out  of  the 
town  of  Bombay  up  to  one  of  the  great  houses  on 
Malabar  Hill  and  asked  for  Mrs,  Carruthers.  He 
was  shown  into  a  drawing-room  which  looked  over 
Back  Bay  to  the  great  buildings  of  the  city,  and 
in  a  moment  Mrs.  Carruthers  came  to  him  with  her 
hands  outstretched. 

'•  So  you've  won.  My  husband  telephoned  to 
me.  We  do  thank  you  !  Victory  means  so  much 
to  us." 

The  Carruthers  were  a  young  couple  who,  the 
moment  after  they  had  inherited  the  larger  share 
in  the  great  firm  of  Templeton  &  Carruthers, 
Bombay  merchants,  had  found  themselves  in- 
volved in  a  partnership  suit  due  to  one  or  two  care- 
less phrases  in  a  solicitor's  letter.  The  case  had 
been  the  great  case  of  the  year  in  Bombay.  The 
issue  had  been  doubtful,  the  stake  enormous  and 
Thresk,  who  three  years  before  had  taken  silk,  had 
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been  fetched  by  young  Cariithcrs  from  England 
to  fight  it. 

"  Yes.     We've  won,"  he  said.     "  Judgment  was 
given  in  our  favour  this  afternoon." 

"  You  ai    dining  with  us  to-night,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  yes,"  said  Tiiresk.     "  At  half-past 
eight." 

"  Yes." 

Mrs.  Carruthers  gave  him  some  tea  and  chattered 
pleasantly  while  he  drank  it.  She  was  fair-haired 
and  pretty,  a  lady  of  enthusiasms  and  uplifted 
hands,  quite  without  observation  or  knowledge, 
yet  with  power  to  astonish.  For  every  now  and 
then  some  little  shrewd  wise  saying  would  gleam 
out  of  the  placid  flow  of  her  trivialities  a'-  i  make 
whoever  heard  it  wonder  for  a  moment  wnether  it 
was  her  own  or  whether  she  had  heard  it  from 
another.  But  it  was  her  own.  For  she  gave  no 
special  importance  to  it  as  she  would  have  done 
had  it  been  a  remark  she  had  thought  worth  re- 
membermg.  She  just  uttered  it  and  slipped  on, 
noticing  no  difference  in  value  between  what  she 
now  sai  1  and  what  she  had  said  a  second  ago.  To 
her  the  whole  world  was  a  marvel  and  all  things  in 
it  equally  amazing.     Besides  she  had  no  memory. 

"  I  suppose  that  now  you  are  free,"  she  said, 
"  you  will  go  up  into  the  central  Provinces  and 
see  something  of  India." 

"  But  I  am  not  free,"  replied  Thresk.  '^  I  must 
get  back  immediately  to  England." 

"  So  soon !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Carruthers.  "  Now 
isn't  that  a  pity  !     You  ought  to  see  the  Taj — 
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oh,  you  really  ought ! — by  moonlight  or  in  the 
morning.  I  don't  know  which  is  best,  and  the 
Ridge  too  ! — the  Ridge  at  Delhi.  You  really 
mustn't  leave  India  without  seeing  the  Ridge. 
Can't  things  wait  in  London  ?  " 

"  Yes,  things  can,  but  people  won't,"  answered 
Thresk,  and  Mrs.  Carruthers  was  genuinely  dL>- 
tresscd  tliat  he  should  depart  from  India  without 
a  single  journey  in  a  train. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  he  said,  smiling  back  into  her 
mournful  eyes.  "  Apart  from  my  work,  Parlia- 
ment meets  early  in  February." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure,  you  are  in  Parliament,"  she 
exclaimed.  "  I  had  forgotten."  She  shook  her 
fair  head  in  wonder  at  the  industry  of  her  visitor, 
"  I  can't  think  how  you  manage  it  all.  Oh,  you 
must  need  a  holiday." 

Thresk  laughed. 

"  I  am  thirty-six,  so  I  have  a  year  or  two  still 
K^  front  of  me  before  I  have  the  right  to  break 
down.     I'll  save  up  my  holidays  for  my  old  age." 

"  But  you  are  not  married,"  cried  Mrs.  Car- 
ruthers. "  You  can't  do  that.  You  can't  grow 
comfortably  old  unless  you're  married.  You  will 
want  to  work  then  to  get  through  the  time.  You 
had  better  take  your  holidays  now." 

"  Very  well.  I  shall  have  twelve  days  upon  the 
steamer.  When  does  it  go  ?  "  asked  Thresk  as  he 
rose  from  his  chair. 

"  On  Friday,  and  this  is  Monday,"  said  Mrs.  Car- 
ruthers. "  You  certainly  haven't  much  time  to  go 
anywhere,  have  you  ?  " 
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"  No,"  replied  Thresk,  and  Mrs.  Carruthcrs  saw 
his  face  quicken  suddenly  to  surprise.  He  actually 
caught  his  breath  ;  he  stared,  no  longer  aware  of  her 
presence  in  the  room.  He  was  looking  over  her 
head  towards  the  grand  piano  which  stood  behind 
her  chair  ;  and  she  began  to  run  over  in  her  mind 
the  various  ornaments  which  encumbered  it.  A 
piece  of  Indian  drapery  covered  the  top  and  on  the 
drapery  stood  a  little  group  of  Dresden  ChintJ 
figures,  a  crystal  cigarette-box,  some  knick-knacks 
and  half-a-dozcn  photographs  in  silver  frames.  It 
must  be  one  of  those  photographs,  she  dec'dcd, 
which  had  caught  his  eye,  which  had  done  more 
than  catcl^  his  eye.  For  she  was  looking  up  at 
Thrcsk's  face  all  this  while,  and  the  surprise  had 
gone  from  it.  It  seemed  to  her  that  he  was 
moved. 

"  You  have  the  portra  ^^  a  friend  of  mine 
there,"  he  said,  and  he  crossed  the  room  to  the 
piano. 

Mrs.  Carruthers  turned  round. 

"  Oh,  Stella  BiJlantyne  !  "  she  cried.  "  Do 
yoii  know  her,  Mr.  Thresk  ?  " 

"  Ballantyne  ?  "  said  Thresk.  For  a  moment 
or  two  he  was  silent.  Then  he  asked :  "  She  is 
married  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  didn't  you  know  ?  She  has  been  married 
for  a  long  time." 

'•  It's  a  long  time  since  I  have  heard  of  her," 
said  Thresk.  He  looked  again  at  the  photo- 
graph. 

"  When  was  this  taken  ?  " 
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"  A   few   months   ago.      She  sent   it  to  me   in 
October.     Slie  is  beautiful,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

But  it  was  not  the  beauty  of  the  girl  who  had 
ridden  along  the  South  Downs  with  him  eiaht 
years  ago.  There  was  more  of  character  in  the 
face  now,  less,  nmch  less,  of  youth  and  none  of  the 
old  gaiety.  The  open  frankness  had  gone.  The 
big  dark  eyes  which  looked  out  straight  at  Thrcsk 
as  he  stood  before  them  had,  even  in  that  like- 
ness, something  of  aloofness  and  reserve.  And 
underneath,  in  a  contrast  which  seemed  to  him 
startling,  there  was  her  name  signed  in  the  firm 
running  hand  in  which  she  had  written  the  few 
notes  which  passed  between  them  during  that 
month  in  Sussex.  Thresk  looked  back  again  at  the 
photograph  and  then  resumed  his  seat. 

"  Tell  me  about  her,  Mrs.  Carruthcrs,"  he  said. 
"  You  hear  from  her  often  ?  " 

"  Oh  no !  Stella  doesn't  write  many  letters, 
and  I  don't  know  her  verj^  well." 

But  you  have  her  photograph,"  said  Thresk, 
"  and  signed  by  her." 

"  Oh  yes.  She  stayed  with  me  last  Christmas, 
and  I  simply  made  her  get  her  portrait  taken. 
Just  think  !  She  hadn't  been  taken  for  years.  Can 
you  understand  it?  She  declaicd  she  was  bored 
with  it.  Isn't  that  curious  ?  However,  I  persuaded 
her  and  she  gave  me  one.  But  I  had  to  force  her 
to  write  on  it." 

"  Then  she  was  in  Bombay  last  winter  ?  "   said 
Thresk  slowly. 
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"  Yes."  And  then  Mrs.  Carruthers  had  an  idea. 
"  Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "  if  you  are  really  interested 
in  Stella  I'll  put  Mrs.  llepton  next  to  you  to- 
night." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Thresk.  "  But 
who  is  Mrs.  Repton  ?  " 

Mrs.  Carruthers  sat  forward  in  her  chair. 

"  Well,  she's  Stella's  great  friend — very  likely 
her  only  real  friend  in  India.  Stella's  so  reserved. 
I  simply  adore  her,  but  she  quite  prettily  and 
politely  keeps  me  always  at  arm's  length.  If  she 
has  ever  opened  out  to  anybody  it's  to  Jane  Repton. 
You  see  Charlie  Re{)ton  was  Collector  at  Agra 
before  he  came  into  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and 
so  they  went  up  to  Mussoorie  for  the  hot  weather. 
The  Ballantynes  happened  actually  to  have  the 
very  next  bungalow — now  wasn't  that  strange  ? — so 
naturally  they  became  acquainted.  I  mean  the 
Ballantynes  and  the  Reptons  did.  .  .  ." 

"  But  one  moment,  Mrs.  Carruthers,"  srad 
Thresk,  breaking  in  upon  the  torrent  of  words. 
"  Am  I  right  in  guessing  that  Mrs.  Ballantyne 
lives  in  India  ?  " 

"  But  of  course  !  "    cried  Mrs.  Carruthers. 

"  She  is  actually  in  India  now  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  she  is  !  " 

Thresk  was  quite  taken  aback  by  the  news. 

"  I  had  no  idea  of  it,"  he  said  slowly,  and  Mrs. 
Carruthers  replied  sweetly  : 

"  But  lots  of  people  live  in  India,  Mr.  Thresk. 
Didn't  you  know  that  ?  We  are  not  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth." 
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Thrcsk  set  to  work  to  make  his  peace.  He  had 
not  heard  of  Mrs.  Ballantyne  for  so  long.  It  seemed 
strange  to  him  to  find  himself  suddenly  near  to 
her  now — that  is  if  he  was  near.  H  just  avoided 
that  other  exasperating  trick  of  treating  India  as  if 
it  was  a  provincial  town  and  all  its  inhabitants 
neighbours.  But  he  only  just  avoided  it.  Mrs. 
Carruthcrs,  however,  was  easily  appeased. 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  "  Stella  has  lived  in  India 
for  the  best  part  of  eight  years.  She  came  out 
with  some  friends  in  the  winter,  made  Captain 
Ballantyne's  acquaintance  and  married  him  almost 
at  once — in  January  I  think  it  was.  Of  course  I 
only  know  from  what  I've  been  told.  I  was  a 
schoolgirl  in  England  at  the  time." 

"  Of   course,"    Thresk    agreed.     He    was    con- 
scious of  a  sharp  little  stab  of  resentment.     So  very 
quickly  Stella  had  forgotten  that  morning  on  the 
Downs  !    It  must  have  been  in  the  autumn  of  that 
same  year  that  she  had  gone  out  to  India,  and  by 
February  she  was  married.     The  resentment  was 
quite  unjustified,  as  no  one  knew  better  than  him- 
self.    But  he  was  a  man  ;    and  men  cannot  easily 
endure  so  swift  an  obliteration  of  their  images  from 
the  thoughts  and  the  hearts  of  the  ladies  who  have 
admitted  that  they  loved  them.     None  the  less  he 
pressed  for  details.     Who  was  Ballantyne  ?    What 
was  his  position  ?    After  all  he  was  obviously  not 
the  millionaire  to  whom  in  a  more  generous  mo- 
ment he  had  given  Stella.     He  caught  himself  on 
a  descent  to  the  meanness  of  rejoicing  upon  that. 
Meanwhile  Mrs.  Carruthcrs  rippled  on. 
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"  Captain  lialhintync  ?  01,,  he's  a  most  remark- 
able man  !  Older  than  Stella  certainly,  hut  a  man 
of  great  knowledge  and  insight.  People  think 
most  highly  of  him.  Languages  come  as  easily  to 
him  as  crochet-work  to  a  woman." 

This  paragon  had  beer.  Resident  in  the  Princi- 
pality of  Bakuta  to  the  North  of  Bombay  when 
Stella  had  first  arrived.  But  he  had  been  moved 
now  to  Chitipur  in  Rajputana.  It  was  supposed 
that  he  was  writing  in  his  leisure  moments  a  work 
which  would  be  the  very  last  word  upon  the  native 
Principalities  of  Central  India.  Oh,  Stella  was  to 
be  congratulated  !  And  Mrs.  Carruth-'rs,  in  her  fine 
mansion  on  Malabar  Ilill,  breathed  a  sigh  of  envy 
at  the  position  of  the  wife  of  a  high  official  of  the 
British  Kaj. 

Thrcsk  looked  over  again  to  the  portrait  on  the 
piano. 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  he  said  cordially  as  once 
more  he  rose. 

"  But  you  shall  sit  next  to  Mrs.  Repton  to-night," 
said  Mrs.  Carruthers.  "  And  she  will  tell  you 
more." 

"  Thank  you,"  answered  Thrcsk.  "  I  only 
wished  to  know  that  things  are  going  well  with  Mrs. 
Ballantyne — that  was   all." 


CHAPTER    IV 


JANE    REPTON 


Mrs.  Carruthers  kept  her  promise.  She  went 
in  herself  with  Henry  Thresk,  as  she  had  always 
meant  to  do,  but  she  ])laced  ^Irs.  Repton  upon  his 
left  just  round  the  bend  of  the  table.  Thresk 
stole  a  glance  at  her  now  and  then  as  he  listened 
to  the  rippling  laughter  of  his  hostess  during  the 
first  courses.  She  was  a  tall  woman  and  rather 
stout,  with  a  pleasant  face  and  a  direct  gaze. 
Thresk  gave  her  the  age  of  thirty-five  and  put  her 
down  as  a  cheery  soul.  Whether  she  was  more  he 
had  to  wait  to  learn  with  what  patience  he  could. 
He  was  free  to  turn  to  her  at  last,  and  he  began 
without  any  preliminaries,  without  delay. 

"  You  know  a  friend  of  mine,"  lie  said. 

"  I  do  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Who  is  it  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Ballantyne." 

He  noticed  at  once  a  change  in  Mrs.  Repton. 
The  frankness  disappeared  from  her  face  ;  her  eyes 
grew  war) . 

"  I  see,"  she  said  slowly.     "  I  was  wondering 
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why  I  was  placed  lu  xt  to  you,  for  you  are  the 
lion  of  the  evti>iii<^  uiul  l!ure  arc  people  here  of 
more  inijjortanec  tlian  inyNclf.  1  knew  it  wu.sn't 
for  my  beaux  r/ti'X.'" 

She  turned  aj^ain  to  Thresk. 

"  So  you  know  my  Stella  ?  " 

"  Yes.  1  knew  her  in  Kn<,Mand  before  she  came 
out  here  and  marriid.  I  have  not,  of  course,  seen 
her  since.     I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  her." 

Mrs.  Reptou  looked  him  over  with  a  careful 
scnitiny. 

"  Mrs.  Carruthcrs  has  no  doubt  told  you  that 
iihc  married  very  well." 

Ves  ;    and   that  Ballantyne   is   a   remarkable 
man,"  said  Thresk. 

Mrs.   Ke})ton   nodded. 

"  Very  well  then  ?  "  she  said,  and  her  voice  was 
a  challenge. 

"  I  am  not  contented,"  Thresk  replied.  Mrs. 
Repton  turned  her  eyes  to  her  plate  and  said  de- 
murely : 

"  There  might  bo  more  than  one  reason  for 
that." 

Thresk  abandoned  all  attempt  to  fence  with  her. 
Mrs.  Repton  was  not  of  those  women  who  would 
liglitly  give  their  women-friends  away.  Her  phrase 
"  my  Stella  "  had,  besides,  revealed  a  world  o^"  love 
and  chainpion;;hi[).  Thresk  warmed  to  her  because 
of  it.     He  threw  reticence  to  the  winds. 

"  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  real  reason,  Mrs. 
Repton.  I  saw  her  photograph  this  afternoon  on 
Mrs.  Carruthers'  piano,  and  it  left  mc  wondering 
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-whether  hn|>{)iiicss  could  set  so  much  ohariictor  in 
a  woinim's  face' 

Mrs.   Rcptou  shru<z<;c(l  her  shoulders. 

"  Sonxe  of  us  aj];e  (juiekly  here." 

"  Age  was  not  the  new  thing  which  I  read  in  that 
photograi)h." 

Mr<.  ReptoM  did  not  answer.  Only  her  eyes 
sounded  him.  She  seemed  to  he  j»id;;iiig  the  stuff 
of  which  he  was  made. 

"  And  if  I  douhted  her  hai)piness  this  nftcrnoon 
I  must  douht  it  still  more  now,"  he  continued. 

"  Why  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Repton. 

"  Because  of  your  reticence,  Mrs.  Repton,"  he 
answerech  "  F(jr  you  have  been  reticent.  You 
have  been  on  fiuard.  I  like  you  for  it,"  he  added 
with  a  smile  of  genuine  friendliness.  "  May  I  say 
tliat  ?  Rut  from  the  fust  moment  when  I  men- 
tioned Stella  Rallantyne's  name  you  shouldered 
your  imisket." 

Mrs.  Repton  neither  denied  nor  accepted  his 
Ktatemcnt.  She  kept  looking  at  him  and  away 
from  him  as  though  she  were  still  not  sure  of  him, 
and  at  times  she  drew  in  her  breath  sharply,  as 
though  -he  had  already  taken  upon  he-self  some 
great  re-ponsibility  and  now  regretted  it.  In  the 
end  she  turned  to  him  abruptly. 

"  I  am  puzzled,"  she  cried.  "  I  think  it's  strange 
that  since  you  are  Stella's  friend  I  knew  nothing  of 
that  friendship — nothing  whatever." 

Tliresk  .shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  It  is  years  since  we  met,  as  I  told  you.  She 
has  new  interests." 
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"  Tluy  have  not  (kstroycd  tiic  old  ones.  We 
rcnuinhcr  liorm-  things  out  litTc,  all  of  us.  Sulla 
likr  the  rest.  Why,  I  tlK)«if,'ht  th;  t  I  knew  her 
whole  life  in  En^jjiand,  and  here's  a  delinitc  part 
of  it — perhaps  a  very  important  part — of  which  1 
am  utterly  i<,Miorant.  She  has  spoken  of  many 
friends  tome;  of  you  never.  I  am  wondering  why," 

She  spoke  obviously  without  any  wish  to  hurt. 
Yet  the  words  did  hurt.  She  saw  Tjiresk  redden 
as  she  uttered  them,  and  a  swift  wild  hope  flamed 
like  a  rose  in  her  heart:  if  this  man  with  the 
brains  and  tlie  money  and  tlie  perseverance  sitting 
at  her  sidi'  shoidd  turn  out  to  be  the  Perseus  for  her 
beautiful  chained  Androinida,  far  away  tliere  in 
the  state  of  Chitipur  !  The  lines  of  a  poem  came 
into  her  thoughts. 


"I   kii'iw  ;    tlio  world  proscribes  not 
Allow.-t   my   fitiLTcr  to  cHross 
ViMir   li|)s'   contour  and   downiness 
Provided  it  supplies  the  glove." 


ve. 


Suppose  that  lure  at  her  side  was  the  man  who 
would  dispense  with  the  glove!  She  looked  again 
at  Thresk.  The  lean  strong  face  suggested  that 
he  miglit,  if  he  wanted  liard  enough.  All  her  life 
had  been  passed  in  the  support  of  authority  and 
law.  Authority— that  was  her  husband's  pro- 
fession. IJut  just  for  this  hour,  as  she  thought  of 
Stella  Ballantyne,  lawlessness  shone  out  to  her 
desirable  as  a  star. 

"  No,  she  has  never  once  mentioned  your  name, 
Mr.  Thresk." 
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Again  Thrcsk  was  conscious  of  the  little  pulse  of 
rcseiifnu-nt  hiafinp;  at  his  heart. 

"  She  has  no  doubt  for<,'()tten  nie." 

Mrs.  Hcptoii  sliook  her  lu  ail. 

"  That's  oiu-  explanation.  There  mi<^ht  he 
another." 

"  Wliat  is  it  ?  " 

"  That  she  renieinl)ers  you  too  much." 

Mrs.  llipton  v.as  a  little  startUd  by  her  own 
audacity,  hut  it  provoked  notliiii*^  but  an  incredu- 
lous lauj^h  from  her  companion. 

"  I  am  afraid  that's  not  very  likely,"  he  said. 
There  was  no  hint  of  elation  in  his  voice  nor  any 
annoyance.  If  he  felt  either,  why,  he  was  on  guard 
no  less  than  slie.  Mrs.  Uepton  was  inclined  to 
throw  up  her  hands  in  despair.  She  was  bafTlt  d  and 
she  was  little  likely,  as  slie  knew,  to  get  any  light. 

"  If  you  take  the  man  you  know  best  of  all." 
she  used  to  say,  "  you  still  know  nothing  at  all  of 
what  he's  like  when  he's  alone  with  a  woman, 
especially  if  it's  a  woman  for  whom  he  cares — 
unless  the  wonum  talks." 

Verv  often  the  woman  does  talk  and  the  most 
intimate  and  private  facts  come  in  a  little  while  to 
be  shouted  from  the  housetops.  But  Stella  Ballan- 
tyne  did  not  talk.  She  had  talked  once,  and  once 
only,  under  a  great  stress  to  Jane  llepton  ;  but 
even  then  Thresk  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  story 
at  all. 

Thresk  turned  quickly  towards  her. 

"  In  a  moment  Mrs.  Carruthcrs  will  get  up. 
Her  eyes  are  collecting  the  women,  and  the  women 
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are  collecting  their  shoes.     What  have  you  to  tell 
me  ?  " 

Mrs.  Repton  wanled  to  speak.  Thresk  crave  her 
conrideucc.  He  seemed  to  be  a  mnn  without  many 
illusions,  he  was  no  romantic  sentimentalist.  She 
went  back  to  the  jioem  of  wliieh  the  lines  had  been 
chasing  one  another  through  her  head  all  through 
this  dinner,  as  a  sort  of  accompaniment  to  their 
conven  ation.  Had  he  found  it  out  ?  she  asked 
h  el's  elf — 

"Tho  world  and  what  it  fears." 


Thus  she  hung  hesitating  while  Mrs.  Carruthers 
gathered  in  her  hands  her  gloves  and  her  fan. 
There  was  a  woinar,  at  the  other  end  of  the  table 
however  who  would  not  stop  talking.  She  was  in 
the  midst  of  some  story  and  heeded  not  the  signals 
of  her  hostess.  Jane  Repton  wished  she  would  go 
on  talking  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  recog- 
nised that  the  wish  was  p  -  "  o  of  time  and  grew 
flurried.  She  had  to  make  up  her  mind  to  say 
something  which  should  be  true  or  to  lie.  Yet 
she  was  too  staunch  to  betray  the  confidence  of  her 
friend  unless  the  betrayal  meant  her  friend's 
salvation  But  iust  as  the  woman  at  the  end  of  the 
table  ceased  to  talk  an  inspiration  came  to  her. 
She  would  say  nothing  to  Thresk,  but  if  he  had 
eyes  ^'^  see  she  would  place  him  where  the  view 
was  good. 

"  J  have  this  to  ^ay,"  she  answered  in  a  low 
quiek  voice.  "  Go  yourself  to  Chitipur.  You  sail 
on  Fridav  I  think  ?   And  to-day  is  Monday.     You 
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can  make  the  journey  there  and  back  quite  easily 
in  the  time.'' 

"  I  can  ?  "   asked  Thresk. 

"  Yes.  Travel  by  the  nipht-mail  up  to  Ajmere 
to-morrow  ni<iht.  You  will  be  in  Chitipur  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.  That  gives  you  twenty- 
four  hours  there,  and  you  can  still  catch  the 
steamer  here  on  Friday." 

"  You  advise  that  ?'" 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Repton. 

Mrs.  Carruthers  rose  from  the  table  and  Jane 
Repton  had  no  further  word  with  Thresk  that 
night.  In  the  drawing-room  Mrs.  Carruthers  led 
him  from  woman  to  woman,  allowing  him  ten 
minutes  for  each  one. 

"  He  might  be  Royalty  or  her  pet  Pekingese," 
cried  Mrs.  Repton  in  exasperation.  For  now  that 
her  blood  had  cooled  she  was  not  so  sure  that  her 
advice  had  been  good.  The  habit  of  respect  for 
authority  resumed  its  ancient  place  in  her.  She 
might  be  i)lanting  that  night  the  seed  of  a  very 
evil  flower.  "  Respectability  "  had  seemed  to  her 
a  magnificent  poem  as  she  sat  at  the  dinner-table. 
Here  in  the  drawing-room  she  began  to  think  that 
it  was  not  for  every  day  use.  She  WLshed  a  word 
now  with  Thresk,  so  that  she  might  make  light 
of  the  advice  which  she  had  given.  "  I  had  no 
business  to  interfere,"  she  kept  repeating  to  herself 
whilst  she  talked  with  her  host.  "  People  get 
what  they  want  :'  they  want  it  enough,  but  they 
can't  control  the  price  they  have  to  pay.  Therefore 
it  was  no  business  of  mine  to  interfere." 
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But  Thrcsk  took  his  leave  and  gave  her  no  chance 
for  a  private  word.  She  drove  homewards  a  few 
minutes  hiter  with  her  Imsband  ;  and  as  they 
descended  tlie  hill  to  the  shore  of  Back  Bay  he  sai    : 

"  I  had  a  moment's  conversation  with  Thrc  k 
after  you  had  left  the  dining-room,  and  what  do 
you  think  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  !  " 

"  He  asked  me  for  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Ballantyne  at  Chitipur," 

"  But  he  knows  Stella  !  "  exclaimed  Jane  Repton. 

"  Does  he  ?  He  didn't  tell  me  that  !  He 
simply  said  tliat  he  had  time  to  see  Ciiiti|)ur  before 
he  sailed  and  asked  for  a  line  to  the  Resident." 

"  And  you  promised  to  give  him  one  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  I  am  to  send  it  to  the  Taj  Mahal 
hotel  to-morrow  morning." 

Mrs.  Repton  was  a  little  startled.  She  did  not 
understand  at  all  why  Thresk  asked  for  the  letter 
and.  not  understanding,  was  the  more  alarmed. 
The  request  seemed  to  imply  not  merely  that 
he  had  decided  to  make  the  journey  but  that  during 
the  hour  or  so  since  they  had  sat  at  the  dinner- 
table  he  had  formed  some  definite  and  serious 
plan, 

"  Did    you    tell    him    anything  ?  "    she    asked 
rather  timidly. 

"  Not  a  word,"  replied  Repton. 

"  Not  even  about — what  happened  in  the  hills 
at  Mussoorie  ?  " 
"  Of  course  not." 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  Jane  Repton  agreed. 
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She  leaned  back  against  the  eusliioiis  of  the 
vi  toria.  A  clear  dark  sky  of  stars  wonderfully 
bright  stretched  above  her  head.  After  the 
hot  day  a  cool  wind  blew  jjleasantly  on  the  hill, 
and  between  the  trees  of    the  gardens  she  could 

'^  the  lights  of  the  city  and  of  a  ship  here  and 
there  in  tin-  Bay  at  their  feet. 

"  But  it's  not  very  likely  that  Thresk  will  find 
them  at  Chitiinir,"  said  Repton.  "  Thc^  will 
probably  be  in  camp." 

Mrs.  Repton  sat  forward. 

"  Yes,  that's  true.  This  is  the  time  they  go 
on  their  tour  of  inspection.  He  will  miss  them." 
And  at  once  clisai)pointment  laid  hold  of  her. 
Mrs.  Repton  was  not  in  the  mood  for  logic  that 
evening.  She  had  been  afraid  a  moment  since  that 
the  train  she  had  laid  would  bring  about  a  con- 
flagration. Now  that  she  knew  it  would  not  even 
catch  fire  she  passed  at  once  to  a  passionate 
regret.  Thresk  had  inspired  her  with  a  great 
confidence.  He  was  the  man,  she  believed,  for 
her  Stella.  But  he  was  going  up  to  Chitipur ! 
Anything  might  happen  !  She  leaned  back  again 
in  the  carriage  and  cried  d    lantly  to  the  stars. 

"  I  am  glad  that  he's  going.  I  am  very  glad." 
And  in  spite  of  her  conscience  her  heart  leaped 
joyously  in  her  bosom. 


CHAPTER    V 


THE    QUEST 


TnE  next  night  Henry  Thrcsk  left  Bombay  and 
on  the  Wednesday  afternoon  he  was  travelling 
in  a  little  white  narrow-<zau<re  train  across  a  flat 
yellow  desert  which  baked  and  sparkled  in  the 
sun.  II  .e  and  there  a  patch  of  green  and  a 
few  hilts  marked  a  railway  staiicjn  and  at 
each  gaily-robed  natives  sprung  apparently  from 
nowhere  and  going  no-whither  thronged  the 
platform  and  climbed  int(  the  carriages.  Thresk 
looked  impatiently  through  the  clouded  wmdows, 
wondering  what  he  should  find  in  Chitipur  if  ever 
he  got  there.  The  capital  of  that  state  lies 
p-loof  from  the  trunk  roads  and  is  reached  by  a 
branch  railway  sixty  miles  long,  which  is  the 
private  possession  of  the  Maharajah  and  takes 
four  hours  to  traverse.  For  in  Chitijjur  the  ancient 
ways  are  devoutly  followed.  Modern  ideas  of 
speed  and  progress  may  whirl  up  the  big  central 
railroad  from  Bombay  to  Ajmere.  But  they  stop 
at  the  junction.  They  do  not  travel  along  the 
Maharajah's  private  lines  to  Chitipur,  where  he, 
directly  descended  froni  an  important  and  most 
authentic  goddess,  dispenses   life   and   justice   to 
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his  subjects  without  even  the  assistance  of  the 
Press.  There  is  little  criticism  in  the  city  and 
less  work.  A  patriarchal  calm  sleeps  in  all  its 
streets.  In  Chitipur  it  is  always  Sunday  after- 
noon. Ev'en  down  by  the  lake,  where  the  huge 
white  many-storeyed  palace  contemplates  its  dark- 
latticed  windows  and  hifjh  balconies  mirrored  in 
still  water  unimaginably  blue  nothing  which  could 
be  described  as  energy  is  visible.  You  may 
see  an  elephant  kneeling  placidly  in  the  lake 
while  an  attendant  polishes  up  his  trunk  and 
his  forehead  with  a  brickbat.  But  the  elephant 
will  be  too  well-mannered  to  trumpet  his  enjoy- 
ment. Or  you  may  notice  a  fisherman  drowsing 
in  a  boat  heavy  enough  to  cope  with  the  surf  of 
the  Atlantic.  But  the  fisherman  will  not  notice 
you — not  even  though  you  call  to  him  with 
dulcet  promises  of  rupees.  You  will,  if  you  wait 
long  enough,  see  a  woman  coming  down  the 
steps  with  a  pitcher  balanced  on  her  head  ;  and 
indeed  perhaps  two  women.  But  when  your  eyes 
have  dwelt  upon  these  wonders  you  will  have 
seen  what  there  is  of  movement  and  life  about 
the  shores  of  those  sleeping  waters. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things; 
that  the  city  and  its  lake  should  be  three  miles 
from  the  railway-station  and  quite  invisible  to 
the  traveller.  The  hotel  however  and  the  Resi- 
dency were  near  to  the  station,  and  it  was  the 
Residency  which  had  brought  Thresk  out  of  the 
crowds  and  tumult  of  Bombay.  He  put  up  at 
the  hotel  and  enclosing  Repton's  introduction  in 
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a  covering  letter  sent  it  by  his  bearer  down  the 
road.     Tlieii  he  waited  ;    and  no  answer  came. 

Finally  lie  asked  if  his  bearer  had  returned. 
Quite  half  an  hour  he  was  told,  and  the  man  was 
sent  for. 

"  Well  ?    You  delivered  my  letter  ?  "  said  Thrcsk 

"  Yes,  Sahib." 

"  And  there  was  no  answer  ?  " 

'■  No.  No  answer,  Sahib,"  replied  the  man 
cheerfully. 

"  Very  weil." 

He  waited  yet  another  hour,  and  since  still  no 
acknowledgment  had  come  he  strolled  along  the 
road  himself.  He  came  to  a  large  white  house. 
A  flagpost  tapered  from  its  roof  but  no  flag  blew 
out  its  folds.  There  was  a  garden  about  the 
house,  the  trim  well-ordered  garden  of  the  English 
folk  with  a  lawn  and  banks  of  flowers,  and  a 
gardener  with  a  hose  was  busy  watering  it.  Thrcsk 
stopped  before  the  hedge.  The  windows  were 
all  shuttered,  tne  big  door  closed  :  there  was  no- 
where any  sign  of  the  inhabitants. 

Thrcsk  turned  and  walked  back  to  the  hotel. 
He  found  the  bearer  laying  out  a  change  of  clothes 
for  him  upon  his  bed. 

"  His  Excellency  is  away,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  Sahib,"  replied  the  bearer  promptly. 
"  His  Excellency  gone  on  inspection  tour.^' 

"  Then  why  in  heaven's  name  didn't  you  tell 
me  ?  "  cried  Thrcsk. 

The  bearer's  face  lost  all  its  cheerfulness  in  a 
second  and  became  a  mask.     He  was  a  JNIadrassee 
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and  black  as  coal.  To  Tlivcsk  it  seemed  tluU  tlic 
mail  had  suddenly  withdrawn  himself  alto<;(th<  r 
and  lel't  m<  iily  an  inia<f(  with  Iivin<r  eyes.  He 
shrusmed  his  shoulders.  He  knew  that  change  in 
his  servant.  It  canu>  at  the  (h-st  note  of  reproach 
in  his  voice  and  with  such  completeness  that  it 
j^ave  him  the  shock  of  a  conjurer's  trick.  One 
moment  the  i)earer  was  h-fore  him.  the  next  he 
had  disappeared. 

"  What  did  you  do  with  the  letter  ?  "  Thresk 
asked  and  was  careful  that  there  should  he  no 
exasperation  in  liis  voice. 

The  h(>arer  came  to  life  again,  his  white  teeth 
gleamed  in  smiles. 

"  I  leave  the  letter.     I  give  it  to  the  gardener. 
All  letters  are  sent  t(j  his  Excellcncv." 
"  When  ?  " 

"  Perhaps   this  week,   jierhaps  next." 
"  I  see,"  said  Thresk.     He  stood  for  a  monient 
or  two  with  his  eyes  upon  the  window.     Then  he 
moved   abruptly. 

"  We  go  back  to  Bombay  to-morrow  afternoon." 
"  The  Sahib  will  sec  Chitipur  to-morrow.     There 
are  beautiful  j)alaees  cjn  the  lake." 

Thresk  laughed,  but  the  laugh  was  sliort  and 
bitter. 

"  Oh  ;  es,  we'll  do  the  whole  tiling  in  stylo 
to-morrow." 

He  liad  the  tone  of  a  man  who  has  caught  him- 
self out  in  some  childish  act  of  folly.  He  seemed 
at  once  angry  and  ashamed. 

None   the  less   he  was   the  next   morning  the 
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coinplcti-  toiirJNt  (loinrr  India  at  (xpiv^s  speed 
diiriiij;  u  coUl  weatiur.  Ilr  visited  the  Museum, 
lie  walked  throui^rl,  (In-  KhplKiut  Gate  into  tlie 
bazaar,  lie  was  rowed  over  the  lake  to  the  island 
palaces  ;  lie  admired  their  marble  steps  and 
columns  and  lloors  and  was  •onfounchd  by  their 
tinklinj,^  blue  .Lflass  chandeliers.  lie  did  the  correct 
tliin<r  all  throufrh  that  niornin(f  and  early  in  the 
afternoon  clin.bt'd  into  the  little  train  wliieli  was 
to  carry  him  back  to  Jarwhal  Jinietion  and  the 
nicfht  mail  to  I}ond)ay. 

"  You  will  have  five  hours  to  wait  at  the  junction. 
IMr.  Thresk,"  said  the  manaofcr  of  the  hotel,  who 
had  come  to  see  him  off.  "  I  have  put  up  some 
dinner  for  you  and  there  is  a  dak-bun(?alow 
where  you  can  eat  it." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Thrcsk.  and  the  train  moved 
off.  The  sun  had  set  before  he  reached  the  junc- 
tion. When  he  stepped  out  on  to  the  platform 
twiliorht  had  come— the  swift  twilight  of  the  East. 
Before  he  had  reached  the  dak-bunrralow^  the 
twilight  had  changed  to  the  splendour  of  an  Indian 
night.  The  bungalow  was  empty  of  visitors. 
Thrcsk's  bearer  lit  a  fire  and  prepared  dinner 
while  Thrcsk  wandered  outside  the  door  and 
smoked.  He  looked  across  a  plain  to  a  long  high 
ridge,  where  once  a  city  had  straggled.  Its  de- 
serted towers  and  crumbling  walls  still  crowned 
the  height  and  made  a  habitation  for  beasts  and 
birds.  But  they  were  quite  hidden  now  and  the 
sharp  line  of  the  ridge  was  softened.  Halfway 
between  the  old  city  and  the  bungalow    a  cluster 
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rif  hrirrlit  lijrhts  shone  upon  the  plain  and  tlie  red 
tonmies  of  a  (ire  nickered  in  the  open.  Thresk  was 
m  no  hurry  to  rf(»  back  to  the  huiifralow.  The 
lirst  chill  of  the  (hirkness  had  gone.  The  ni<,dit  was 
cool  hut  not  eold  ;  a  moon  had  risen,  and  that 
dusty  })lain  had  become  a  place  of  glamour.  From 
somewhere  far  away  came  the  ^ound  of  a  single 
dnuii.  Thresk  garnered  up  in  liis  thoughts  the 
J)e.uity  of  that  night.  It  was  to  be  his  last  night 
in  India.  Uy  this  time  to-morrow  Bombay  would 
have  sunk  below  the  rim  of  the  sea.  He  thought  of 
it  with  regret.  He  had  come  up  into  Rajputana 
on  a  definite  quest  and  on  the  advice  of  a  woman 
whose  judgment  he  was  inclined  to  trust.  And  his 
quest  fiad  failed.  He  was  to  see  for  himself.  He 
would  see  nothing.  And  still  far  away  tl^e  beating 
of  that  drum  went  on — monotonous,  niouraful, 
signiiieant  —the  real  call  of  the  East  made  audible. 
Thresk  leaned  forward  on  his  seat,  listening, 
treasuring  the  sound.  He  rose  reluctantly  when 
his  Ijcarer  came  to  tell  him  that  dinner  was  ready. 
Thresk  took  a  look  round.  He  pointed  to  the 
cluster  of  lights  on  the  plain. 

'"  Is  that  a  village  V  "    he  asked. 

"  No.  Sahib,"  replied  the  bearer.  "  That's  his 
Excellency's  camp." 

'■  What  !  "  cried  Thresk,  swinging  round  upon 
his  heel. 

His  bearer  smiled  cheerfully. 

'■  Yes.  His  Excellency  to  whom  I  carried  the 
Sahib's  letter.  That's  his  camp  for  to-night.  The 
keei)er  of  the  bungalow  told  me  so.     His  Excel- 
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Icncy    camped    here    yesterday    and    j>oes    on    to- 
morrow." 

"  And  you  never  told  me  !  "  exelainicd  Thresk, 
and  h<  cheeked  hhnself.  He  stood  wonderinj;^ 
what  he  should  do,  when  there  came  suddenly  out 
of  the  darkness  a  queer  soft  seullliriff  sound,  the 
like  of  which  he  had  never  heard.  He  heard  a 
heavy  breathinij  and  a  buhhlinfj  noise  and  then 
into  the  fan  of  lif^ht  which  spread  from  the  window 
of  the  bmifjalow  a  man  in  a  scarlet  livery  rode  on  a 
camel.  The  camel  knelt  ;  its  rider  dismounted,  and 
as  he  dismounted  he  talked  to  Thresk's  hearer. 
Something  passed  from  hand  to  hand  and  the 
ucarcr  came  back  to  Thresk  with  a  letter  in  his  hanii. 
"  A  chit  from  his  Kxccllency." 
Thresk  tore  open  the  envelope  and  found 
within  it  an  invitation  to  tlinner,  signed  '"  St(  phen 
Ballantyne." 

"  Your  letter  has  reached  me  this  moment,"  the 
note  ran.  "  It  came  by  your  train.  I  am  glad  not 
to  have  missed  you  altogcthir  and  I  ho|)e  that 
you  will  come  to-night.  The  camel  will  bring 
you  to  the  camj)  and  take  you  back  in  plenty  of 
time  for  the  mail." 

After  all  then  the  quest  had  not  failed.  After 
all  he  was  to  see  for  himself — what  a  man  could  see 
within  two  hours,  of  the  inner  life  of  a  married 
couple.  Not  very  much  certainly,  but  a  hint 
perhaps,  some  token  which  would  reveal  to  liim 
what  it  was  that  had  written  so  much  character 
into  Stella  Ballantyne's  face  and  driven  Jane 
Repton  into  warnings  and  reserve. 
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"  I  will  f;o  at  oiu-c,"  said  'I'lircsk  and  his  hearer 
translated  tlu'  words   to  the  camcl-drivrr. 

Hut  vvvn  so  Tlircsk  stayed  to  look  ayain  at  the 
leltei.  Its  haiidwritinfi;  at  the  litst  j^hmce,  when 
the  imexjxclcd  words  were  dancini,'  before  his  eyes, 
had  arrested  his  attention  ;  it  was  t  small,  so 
delieately  clear.  Thresk's  experience  had  made 
him  (juick  to  notice  details  and  slow  to  infer  from 
them.  Vet  this  handwriting^  set  him  wcjndenng. 
It  mi^ht  have  been  the  work  of  some  fastidious 
woman  or  of  some  leisured  scholar  ;  so  much  pride 
of  penmanship  was  there.  It  certainly  agreed 
with  no  |)icture  of  Stephen  Ballaiityne  which  his 
imagination  had  drawn. 

lie  mounted  the  camel  behind  the  driver,  and  for 
the  next  few  minutes  all  his  questions  and  per- 
plexities vanished  from  his  mind.  He  simply 
clunfT  to  the  waist  of  the  driver.  For  the  camel 
bumped  down  into  ditches  and  scuffled  and  lurched 
up  out  of  them,  climbed  over  mounds  and  slid  down 
the  fjirther  side  of  them,  and  all  the  while  Thresk 
had  the  sensation  of  being  j;oised  uncertainly  in 
the  air  as  high  as  a  church-steeple.  Suddenly 
however  the  lights  of  the  camp  grew  large  and 
the  camel  padded  silently  in  between  the  tents. 
It  was  halted  some  twenty  yards  from  a  great 
marquee.  Another  servant  robed  in  white  with  a 
scarlet  sash  about  his  waist  received  Thresk  from 
the  camel-driver. 

He  spoke  a  few  words  in  Hindustani,  but  Thresk 
shook  his  head.  Then  the  man  moved  towards  the 
marquee  and  Thresk  followed  him.      He  was  con- 
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scioiis  ol"  a  curious  cxcitcrnrtit,  and  only  ulirn  lie 
cau^'Iit  his  brr.Jh  was  lie  aware  that  Ins  lu.it 
was  l)calin<r  fast.  As  tlicy  ncimd  thf  triil  he 
hoard  voices  within.  They  nicw  louder  a-,  iu- 
readied  it — one  was  a  man's,  loud,  wiathlul.  the 
other  was  a  woman's.  It  was  no,  raised  but  it 
had  a  rinj;  in  it  of  defiance.  The  words  Thrcsk 
could  not  hear,  hut  he  knew  the  woman's  voice. 
The  servant  raised  the  (lap  of  the  tent. 

'  Iluzoor,  the  .Sahil)  is  here,"  he  said,  and  at  oncv 
both  the  voices  were  stilled.  As  Thresk  stood  in 
the  doorway  both  the  man  and  the  woman  turned. 
The  man,  with  a  little  confusion  in  his  manner, 
came  quickly  towards  him.  Over  his  sho'ddcr 
Thresk  saw  Stella  Ballantync  staring  at  him.  as  if 
he  had  risen  from  the  grave.  Then,  as  he  took 
Ballantyne's  extended  hand,  Stella  swiftly  raised 
her  hand  to  her  throat  with  a  curious  gesture  and 
turned  away.  It  seemed  as  if  now  that  she  was 
sure  that  Thresk  stood  there  before  her,  a  livin« 
presence,  she  had  sotnething  to  hide  from  him. 
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Thk  inarquc'c  was  larf^c  ami  hiffh.     It  luul  a  tluck 
lininj4  of    a  dull  nd  cdIouv  and    a  carprt  covered 
the  floor  ;   cushioned  basket  chairs  and  a  few  small 
tables  stood  here  and  there ;    against  one  wall  rose 
an  open  escritoire  with  a  box  of  cheroots  upon  it; 
the   two   passages   to  tlw;    sleeping-tents   and  the 
kitchen  were  hidden  by  grass  screens  and  between 
them  stood  a  great  Chesterfield  sofa.      It  was,  in  a 
word,  the  tent  of  people  who  were  accustomed  to 
make  their  home  in  it  for  weeks  at  a  time.     Even 
the  latest  books  were  to  be  seen.     But  it  was  dark. 
A  single  lamp  swinging  above  the  round  dinner- 
table  from  the  cross-pole  of  the  roof  burnt  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  tent  ;    and  that  was  all.     The 
corners  were  shadowy  ;   the  lining  merely  absorbed 
tlu-  rays  and  gave  nonr  back.     The  round  pool  of 
light  which  spread  out  beneath  the  lamp  was  be- 
hind Ballantyne  when    he  turned  to  the  doorway, 
so  Thresk  for  a  moment  was  only  aware  of  him  as 
a  big  heuvily-built  man  in  a  smoking-jacket  and  a 
starched  white  shirt  ;   and  it  was  to  that  starched 
white  shirt  that  he  spoke,  making  his  apologies. 
He  was  glad  too  to  delay  ibr  a  second  or  two  the 
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moment  when  he  must  speak  to  Stella.  In  her 
presence  his  eight  lon<;  years  of  el'fort  and  work  had 
'oeconie  a  very  little  space. 

"  I  had  to  come  as  I  was.  Captain  Ballantyne,"  he 
said,  "  lor  I  have  only  with  mc  what  I  want 
for  the  night  in  the  train." 

"  Of  course.  That's  all  right,"  Ballantyne  re- 
plied with  a  great  cordiality.  He  turned  towards 
Stella.     "  Mr.  Thresk,  this  is  my  wife." 

Now  she  had  to  turn.  She  held  out  her  right 
hand  but  she  still  covered  her  throat  with  her  left. 
She  gave  no  sign  of  recognition  and  she  did  not 
look  at  her  vis'tor. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Thresk  ?  "  she  said,  and 
went  on  quickly,  allowing  him  no  time  for  a  reply. 
"  We  arc  in  camp,  you  sev.  You  must  just  take  u. 
as  we  are.  Stephen  did  not  tell  me  till  a  minute 
ago  that  he  expected  a  visitor.  You  have  not  too 
much  time.  I  will  see  that  dinner  is  served  at 
once."  Slie  went  quickly  to  one  of  the  grass- 
screens  and  lifting  it  vanished  from  his  view. 
It  seemed  to  Thresk  that  she  had  just  seized  upon 
an  excuse  to  get  away.  Why  ?  he  asked  himself. 
She  was  nervous  and  distressed,  and  in  her 
distress  she  had  accepted  without  surprise  Thresk's 
introduction  to  her  as  a  stranger.  To  that  re- 
lationship then  he  and  she  were  bound  for  the  rest 
of  his  stay  in  the  Resident's  camp. 

Mrs.  Repton  had  been  wrong  when  she  had  at- 
tributed Thresk's  request  for  a  formal  introduction 
to  Ballantyne  to  a  plan  already  matured  in  his 
mind.     He  had  no  plan,  although  he  formed  one 
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before  that  dinner  was  at  an  end.  He  had  asked 
for  the  letter  because  he  wished  faithfully  to  follow 
her  advice  and  see  for  himself.  If  he  called  upon 
Stella  he  would  find  her  alone;  the  mere  sending 
in  of  his  name  would  put  her  on  her  guard  ;  he 
would  see  nothing.  She  would  take  care  of  that. 
He  had  no  wish  to  make  Ballantyne's  acquaintance 
as  Mrs.  Ballantyne's  friend.  He  could  claim  that 
friendship  afterwards.  Now  however  Stella  her- 
self in  her  confusion  had  made  the  claim  impossible. 
She  had  fled — there  was  no  other  word  which  could 
truthfully  describe  her  swift  movement  to  the 
screen. 

Ballautync  however  had  clearly  not  been  sur- 
prised by  it. 

"  It  was  a  piece  of  luck  for  me  that  I  camped 
here  yesterday  and  telegraphed  for  my  letters," 
he  said.  '  You  mentioned  in  your  note  that 
you  had  only  twenty-four  hours  to  give  to  Chiti- 
pur,  didn't  you  ?  So  I  was  sure  that  you  would 
be  upon  this  train." 

He  spoke  with  a  slow  precision  in  a  voice  which 
he  was  careful — or  so  it  struck  Thresk— to  keep 
suave  and  low  ;  and  as  he  spoke  he  moved  to- 
wards the  dinner-table  and  came  within  the  round 
pool  of  light.  Thresk  had  a  clear  view  of  him. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  gross  and  powerful  face,  with  a 
blue  heavy  chin  and  thick  evelids  over  bloodshot 
eyes. 

"  Will  you  have  a  cocktail  ?  "  he  asked,  and  he 
called  aloud,  going  to  the  second  passage  from  the 
tent:    "  Quai   hai !     Baram  Singh,   cocktails!" 
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The  servant  who  hi  met  Thresk  at  the  door 
came  in  upon  the  instant  with  a  eouple  of  cock- 
tails on  a  tray. 

''  Ah,  you  have  them,"'  he  said.     "  Good  !  " 

But  he  refused  the  glass  when  the  tray  was 
held  out  to  him,  refused  it  a^'ter  a  long  look  and 
with  a  certain  violence. 

''  For  me  ?  Certainly  not !  Never  in  this 
world."  He  looked  up  at  Thresk  with  a  laugh. 
"  Cocktails  are  all  very  well  for  you,  :Mr.  Thresk, 
who  are  here  during  a  cold  weather  but  we 
who  make  our  homes  here — we  have  to  be 
careful." 

"  Yes,  so  I  suppose,"  said  Thresk.  But  just 
behind  Ballantync,  on  a  sideboard  against  the 
wall  of  the  tent  opposite  to  that  wall  where  the 
writing-table  stood,  he  noticed  a  syphon  of  soda, 
a  decanter  of  whisky  and  a  long  glass  which  was 
not  quite  empty.  He  looked  at  Ballantyne  curi- 
ously and  as  he  looked  he  saw  him  start  and  stare 
with  wide-opened  eyes  into  the  dim  corners  of 
the  tent.  Ballantyne  had  forgotten  Thresk's 
presence.  He  stood  there,  his  body  rigid,  his 
mouth  half-open  and  fear  looking  out  from  his 
eyes  and  every  line  in  his  fare — stark  paralysing 
fear.  Then  he  saw  Thresk  staring  at  him,  but  he 
was  too  sunk  in  terror  to  resent  the  stare. 

"  Did  you  hear  anything  ?  "  he  said  in  a  whisper. 

"  No." 

"  I  did,"  and  he  leaned  his  head  on  one  side. 

For  a  moment  the  two  men  stood  holding  their 

breath ;     and    then  Thresk    did    liear   something. 
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It  Avas  the  rustle  of  a  dress  in  the  corridor  beyond 
the  mut-screen. 

"  It's  Mrs.  liullantyne,"  he  said,  and  she  Ut'tcd 
the  screen  and  eame  in. 

Thresk  just  noticed  a  sharp  movement  of  revul- 
sion i.:  Ballantyne,  but  he  paid  no  heed  to  him. 
His  eyes  were  riveted  on  Stella  Ballantyne. 
She  was  wearing  about  her  throat  now  a  turquoise 
necklace.  It  was  a  heavy  necklace  of  Indian 
make,  rather  barbaric  and  not  at  all  beautiful, 
but  it  had  many  rows  of  stones  and  it  hid  her 
throat— just  as  surely  as  her  hand  had  hidden  it 
when  she  first  saw  Thresk.  It  was  to  hide  her 
throat  that  she  had  fled.  He  saw  Ballantyne  go 
up  to  his  wife,  he  heard  his  voice  and  noticed 
that  her  face  grew  grave  and  hard. 

"  So  you  have  come  to  your  senses,"  he  said  in 
a  low  tone.  Stella  passed  him  and  did  not  answer. 
It  was,  then,  upon  the  question  of  that  necklace 
that  their  voices  had  been  raised  when  he  reached 
the  camp.  He  had  heard  Ballantyne's  loud 
and  dominant,  the  voice  of  a  bully.  He  had 
been  ordering  her  to  cover  her  throat.  Stella,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  been  quiet  but  defiant.  She 
had  refused.     Now  she  had  changed  her  mind. 

Baram  Singh  brought  in  the  soup-tureen  a 
second  afterwards  and  Ballantyne  raised  his 
hands  in  a  simulation  of  the  profoundest  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Why,  dinner's  actually  punctual !  What  a 
miracle  !  Upon  my  word,  Stella,  I  shan't  know 
what  to  expect  next  if  you  spoil  me  in  this  way." 
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''  It's  usually  punctual,  Stephen,"  Stella  replied 
with  a  smile  of  anxiety  and  appeal. 

"  Is  it.  my  dear  ?  I  hadn't  noticed  il.  I-ct  us 
sit  down  at  once." 

Upon  this  tone  of  banter  the  dinner  heoan  ; 
and  no  doubt  in  another  man's  mouth  it  might 
have  sounded  good-humoured  enough.  There  was 
certainly  no  word  as  yet  which,  it  could  be  definitely 
said,  was  meant  to  wound,  but  underneath  the 
raillery  Thresk  was  conscious  of  a  rasp,  a  bitterness 
just  held  in  check  through  the  presence  of  a 
stranger.  Not  that  Thresk  was  spared  his  share  of 
it.  At  the  very  outset  he,  the  guest  whom  it 
was  such  a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune  for  Ballantyne 
to  meet,  came  in  for  a  taste  of  the  whip. 

"  So  you  could  actually  give  four-and-l  onty 
hours  to  Chitipur,  Mr.  Thresk.  That  was  nu  st  kind 
and  considerate  of  you.  Chitipur  is  grateful.  Let 
us  drink  to  it !  By  the  way  what  will  you  drink  ? 
Our  cellar  is  rather  limited  in  cam}).  There's 
some  claret  and  some  whisky-and-soda." 

"  Whisky-and-soda  for  me,  please,"  said  Thresk. 

"  And  for  me  too.  You  take  claret,  don't  you, 
Stella  dear,"  and  he  lingered  upon  the  "dear  "  as 
though  he  anticipated  getting  a  great  deal  of 
amusement  out  of  her  later  on.  And  so  she  under- 
stood him,  lor  there  came  a  look  of  trouble 
into  her  face  and  she  made  a  little  gesture  of  help- 
lessness.    Thresk  watched  and  said  nothing. 

"  The  decanter's  in  front  of  you,  Stella,"  con- 
tinued Ballantyne.  He  turned  his  attention  to 
his   own   tumbler,  into   which   Baram  Singh   had 
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already  poured  the  whisky  ;    and  at  onco  he  ex- 
claimed indij^nantly : 

"  There's  much  too  much  here  for  me  !  Good 
heavens,  what  next !  "  and  in  Hindustani  he  ordered 
Baram  Sinuh  to  add  to  the  soda-water.  Then 
he  turned  again  to  Thrcsk.  "  But  I've  no  doubt 
you  exhausted  Chitipur  in  your  twenty-four 
hours,  di(hi't  you  ?  Of  course  you  arc  going  to 
write  a  book." 

"  Write  a  book  !  "  cried  Thresk.  He  was 
surprised  into  a  laugh.     "  Not  I." 

BallantvTie  leaned  forward  with  a  most  serious 
and  puzzled  face. 

"  You're  not  writing  a  book  about  India  ? 
God  bless  my  soul  !  D'you  hear  that,  Stella. 
He's  actually  twenty-four  hours  in  Chitipur  and 
he's  not  going  to  write  a  book  about  it." 

"  Six  weeks  from  door  to  door  :  or  how  I  made 
an  ass  of  myself  in  India,"  said  Thresk.  "  No 
thank  you  !  " 

Ballantyne  laughed,  took  a  gulp  of  his  whisky- 
and-soda  and  put  the  glass  down  again  with  a 
wry  face. 

"  This  is  too  strong  for  me,"  he  said,  and  he 
rose  from  his  chair  and  crossed  over  to  the  tantalus 
upon  the  sideboard.  He  gave  a  cautious  look 
towards  the  table,  but  Thresk  had  bent  forward 
towards  Stella.     She  was  saying  in  a  low  voice: 

"  You  don't  mind  a  little  chaff,  do  you  ?  "  and 
with  an  appeal  so  wistful  that  it  touched  Thresk 
to  the  heart. 

"  Of  course  not,"    he  answcrctl,  and  he    looked 
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up  towards  Ballantync.     Stella  noticed  a  eliauffe 
come  over  his  face.     It  was  not  surprise  so  n\ueh 
vrhieh   showed   there  as   interest   and   a  confirma- 
tion of  some  suspicion  which  he  already  had.     He 
saw  that  Ballantync  was  secretly  pourino;  into  Irs 
jrlass  not  soda-water  at  all  but  whisky  from   the 
tantalus.     He  came  back  with  the  tiunbler  charfrcd 
to  the  brim  and  drank  deeply  from  it  with  relisl;. 
"  That's  better,"   he  said,  and   with  a  grin   he 
turned  his  attention  to  his  wife,  fixing  her  with 
his  eyes,  gloating  over  her  like  some  great  snake 
over  a  bird   trembling   on   the   floor  of  its   cage. 
The    courses    followed    one    upon    the   other   and 
while   he  ate  he   baited   her  for   his  amusement. 
She  took  refuge  in  silence  but  he  forced  her  to 
talk  and  then  shivered  with  ridicule  everything 
she    said.     Stella    was    cowed    by    him.     If    she 
answered  it  was  probably  some  small  commonplace 
which   with   an  exaggerated   politeness   he   would 
nag  at  her  to  repeat.     In  the  end,  with  her  cheeks 
on  fire,   she  would  repeat  it  and  bend  her  head 
under  the  brutal  sarcasm  with  which  it  was  torn 
to  rags.     Once  or  twice  Thresk  was  on  the  point 
of  springing  up  in  her  defence,  but  she  looked  at 
him  with  so   much  terror  in  her  eyes  that  he  did 
not  interfere.     He  sat  and  watched  and  meanwhile 
his  plan  began  to  take  shape  in  his  mind. 

There  came  an  interval  of  silence  during  which 
Ballantync  leaned  back  in  his  chair  in  a  sort  of 
stupor  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  that  silence  13tella 
suddenly  exclaimed  with  a  world  of  longing  in 
her  voice  : 
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"  And  you'll  be  in  England  in  thii  teen  days  I 
To  think  of  it  !  "  She  glanced  round  the  tent. 
It  seemed  incredible  that  any  one  could  be  so 
fortunate. 

"  You  go  straight  from  Jarwhal  Junction  here 
at  our  tent  door  to  13ombay.  To-morrow  you 
go  on  board  your  ship  and  in  twelve  days  after- 
wards you'll  be  in  England." 

Thresk  leaned  forward  across  the  table. 
"  When  did  you  go  home  last  ?  "   he  asked. 
"  I  have  never  been  home  since  I  married." 
"  Never  !  "  exclaimed  Thresk. 
Stella  shook  her  head. 
"  Never." 

She  was  looking  down  at  the  tablecloth  while 
she  spoke,  but  as  she  finished  she  raised  her  head. 
"  Yes,  I  have  been  eight  years  in  India,"  she 
added,  and  Thresk  saw  the  tears  suddenly  glisten 
in  her  eyes.  He  had  come  up  to  Chitipur  reproach- 
ing huuself  for  that  morning  on  the  South  Downs,  a 
morning  so  distant  so  aloof  from  all  the  surround- 
ings in  which  he  found  himself  that  it  seemed  to 
belong  to  an  earlier  life.  But  his  reproaches  became 
doubly  poignant  now.  She  had  been  eight  years 
in  India,  tied  to  this  brute!  But  Stella  Bal- 
lantyne  mastered  herself  with  a  laugh. 

"  However  I  am  not  alone  in  that,"   she  said 
lightly.     "  And    how's   London  ?  " 

It  was   unfortunate   that   just  at   this   moment 
Captain  Ballantyne  woke  up. 

"Eh   what!"    he    exclaimed    in    a    iuock    sur- 
prise.    "  You   were    talking,    Stella,    were    you  ? 
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It  must  have  been  something  extraordinarily 
interesting  that  you  were  saying.  Do  let  me  hear 
11." 

At  once  Stella  shrank.  Her  spirit  was  so  cowed 
tliat  she  almost  had  the  look  of  a  stupid  {jcrson  ; 
she  became  stu])id  in  sheer  terror  of  her  husband's 
railleries. 

"  It  wasn't  of  any  importance." 

"  Oh,  my  dear."  said  Uallantyne  with  a  sneer, 
"  you  do  yourself  an  injustice,"  and  then  his  voice 
grew  harsh,  his  face  brutal.  "  What  was  it  ? " 
he  demanded. 

Stella  looked  this  way  and  that,  like  an  animal 
in  a  trap.  Then  she  caught  sight  of  Thresk's  face 
over  against  her.  Her  eyes  appealed  to  him  for 
silence  ;    she  turned  quickly  to  her  husband. 

"  I  only  said  how's  London  ?  " 

A  smile  spread  over  Ballantyne's  face. 

"  Now  did  you  say  that  V  How's  London  ! 
Now  whv  did  vou  ask  how  London  was  ?  How 
should  London  be  ?  What  sort  of  an  answer 
did  you  expect  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  expect  any  answer,"  replied  Stella. 
"  Of  course  the  question  sounds  stupid  if  you  drag 
it  out  and  worry  it." 

Ballantyne    snorted    contemptuously. 

"How's   London?    Try    again,   Stella!" 

Thresk  had  come  to  the  limit  of  his  patience. 
In  spite  of  Stella's  appeal  he  interrupted  and 
interrupted  sharply. 

"  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  an  unnatural  question 
for  any  woman  to  ask  who  has  not  seen  London 
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for  eight  years.     After  all,  say  what  you  like,  for 
women   India   means  exile — real   exile," 

Ballantyne  turned  upon  his  visitor  with  some 
rejoinder  on  his  tongue.  But  he  thought  better 
of  it.  He  looked  away  and  contented  himself 
with   a   laugh. 

"  Yes,"  said  Stella,  "  we  need  next-door  neigh- 
bours." 

The  restraint  which  Ballantyne  showed  towards 
Thrcsk  only  served  to  inflame  him  against  his  wife. 

"  So  that  you  may  pull  their  gowns  to  pieces 
and  unpick  their  characters,"  he  said.  "  Never 
mind,  Stella !  The  time'll  come  when  we  shall 
settle  down  to  domestic  bliss  at  Camberley  on 
twopence-halfpenny  a  year.  That'll  be  jolly, 
won't  it  ?  Long  walks  over  the  heather  and  quiet 
evenings — alone  with  me.  You  must  look  for- 
ward to  that,  my  dear."  His  voice  rose  to  a  verit- 
able menace  as  he  sketched  the  future  which 
awaited  them  and  then  sank  again. 

"  How's  London  !  "  he  growled,  harping  scorn- 
fully on  the  unfortunate  phrase.  Ballantyne  had 
had  luck  that  night.  He  had  chanced  upon  two 
of  the  banalities  of  ordinary  talk  which  give  an 
easy  occasion  for  the  bully.  Thresk's  twenty-four 
hours  to  give  to  Chitipur  provided  the  best  open- 
ing. Only  Thresk  was  a  guest— not  that  that  in 
Ballantyne's  present  mood  would  have  mattered  a 
great  deal,  but  he  was  a  guest  whom  Ballant>Tie 
had  it  in  his  mind  to  use.  All  the  more  keenly 
therefore  he  pounced  upon  Stella.  But  in  pounc- 
ing he  gave  Thresk  a  glimpse  into  the  real  man 
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that   he   was,   a  glimpse   which    the  barrister  was 
quick  to  appreciate. 

"How's  London?  A  lot  of  Lono-  ^  we  shall 
be  able  to  afford  !  (iod  !  what  a  life  there's  in  store 
for  us !  Breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner,  dinner, 
breakfast,  lunch— all  among  the  next-door  neigh- 
bours." .\nd  upon  that  he  flung  himself  back 
in  his  chair  and  reached  out  his  arms, 

"  Give  me  Rajput  nu !  "  he  cried,  and  even 
through  the  thickness  of  his  utterance  his  sin- 
cerity rang  clear  as  a  bell.  "  You  can  stretch 
yourself  here.  The  cities !  Live  in  the  cities 
and  you  can  only  wear  yourself  out  hankering  to 
do  what  you  like.  Here  you  can  do  it.  Do  you 
see  that,  Mr.  Thresk  ?  You  ca  i  do  it."  And  he 
thumped  the  table  with  his  hand. 

"  I  like  getting  away  into  camp  for  two 
months,  three  months  at  a  time — on  the  plain, 
in  the  jungle,  alone.  That's  the  point — alone. 
You've  got  it  all  then.  You're  a  king  without 
a  Press,  No  one  to  spy  on  you — no  one  to  carry 
tales — no  next-door  neighbours.  How's  London  ?  " 
and  with  a  sneer  he  turned  back  to  his  wife.  "  Oh, 
I  know  it  doesn't  suit  Stella,  Stella's  so  sociable. 
Stella  wants  parties.  Stella  likes  frocks.  Stella 
loves  to  hang  herself  about  with  beads,  don't  you, 
my  darling  ?  " 

But  Ballantyn;  had  overtried  her  to-night. 
Her  face  suddenly  flushed  and  with  a  swift  and 
violent  gesture  she  tore  at  the  necklace  round  her 
throat.  The  clasp  broke,  the  beads  fell  with  a 
clatter   upon   her   plate,   leaving   her  throat   bare. 
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F'or  a  moment  Ballantyne  stared  at  her,  unable 
to  believe  bis  eyes.  So  many  times  be  bad  made  ber 
the  butt  of  bis  savage  bumour  and  sbe  bad  offered 
no  reply.     Now  sbe  aetually  dared  bim  ! 

"  Wby  did  you  do  tbat  ?  "  be  asked,  pusbing 
his  face  close  to  hers.  Hut  be  could  not  stare 
her  down.  She  looked  him  in  the  face  steadily. 
Even  her  lips  did  not  tremble. 

"  You  told  me  to  wear  them.  I  wore  them. 
You  jeer  at  me  for  wearing  them.  I  take  them 
off." 

And  as  sbe  sat  there  with  ber  bead  erect  Thresk 
knew  why  he  had  bidden  her  to  wear  them.  There 
were  bruiscs  upon  her  throat — upon  each  side  of 
her  throat — the  sort  of  bruises  which  would  be 
made  by  the  grip  of  a  man's  fingers,  "  Good 
God ! "  he  cried,  and  before  he  could  speak  another 
word  Stella's  moment  of  defiance  passed.  She 
suddenly  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  burst 
into  tears. 

Ballantyne  pushed  back  bis  chair  sulkily.  Thresk 
sprang  to  bis  feet.  But  Stella  held  him  off 
with  a  gesture  of  her  hand. 

"  It's  nothing,"  sbe  said  between  her  sobs 
"  I  am  foolish.  These  last  few  days  have  been 
hot,  haven't  they  ?  "  She  smiled  wanly,  checking 
her  tears.  "  There's  no  reason  at  all,"  and  she 
got  up  from  her  chair.  "  I  think  Ell  leave  you  for 
a  little  while.  My  head  aches  and — and — I've 
no  doubt  I  have  got  a  red  nose  now.' 

She  took  a  step  or  two  towards  the  passage 
into  her  private  tent  but  stopped. 
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"  I  can  leave  you  to  get  nlonj.  tofrether  alone, 
can't  I  ?  "  she  sjiid  with  her  eyes  on  Thi.  k.  "  You 
know  wliat  women  are,  don't  you  ?  Stej  hen  will 
tell  you  interesting  things  about  l{aj,mtanu  if 
you  can  pet  him  to  talk.  1  shall  .:  you  before 
you  {TO,"  and  she  lifted  the  screen  and  went  out 
of  the  room,  In  the  darkness  of  the  passaj^e  siic 
stooil  silent  f .  r  a  moment  to  st(  ady  herself  and  whiie 
she  stood  t  Ik  n  ,  in  spite  of  h.er  efforts,  her  tears  burst 
forth  afjain  uneonlr.  llably.  She  elasped  her  hands 
tightlv  ever  her  mouth  so  that  the  sound  of  her 
sobbinfT  mipht  not  reaeh  to  the  table  in  the  centre 
of  the  bi{T  marquee;  and  with  her  lips  whispering 
in  all  sincerity  the  vain  wish  that  she  were  dead 
she  stumbled  alonjr  tl.c  corridor. 

But  the  sound  had  reached  into  the  biff  marquee 
and  coming  after  the  silence  it  wrung  Thresk's 
heart.  He  knew  this  of  her  at  all  events— that 
she  did  '  ot  ea  ily  cry.  Ballantyne  touched 
him  on  the  arm. 

"  You  blame  me  for  this." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  do,"  answered  Thresk 
slowly.  lit'  was  wondering  J:ow  nmch  share  in 
the  blame  he  had  himself,  he  who  had  ridden  with 
her  on  the  Downs  eight  years  ago  and  had  let  her 
speak  and  had  not  answered.  He  sat  in  this 
tent  to-nii,dit  with  shame  burning  at  his  heart. 
"  It  wasn't  as  if  I  had  no  confidence  in  myself," 
he  argued,  unable  quite  to  cast  back  to  the  Thresk 
of  those  early  days.     "  I  had— heaps  of  it." 

Ballantyne  lifted  himself  out  of  his  chair  and 
lurched  over  to  the  sideboard.     Thresk,  watching 
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him,  fell  to  woiulcrinp  why  in  the  world  Stella  had 
married  him  or  he  lior.  He  knew  that  a  blind 
man  may  see  sueh  mysteries  on  any  day  and  that 
1  wise  one  will  not  try  to  exj)lain  them.  Still  he 
wondered.  Had  the  man's  reputation  dazzled 
her?— for  undoiil)tedly  he  had  one;  or  was  it 
that  intellcet  whieh  suffered  an  eelipse  when  Ballan- 
tyne  went  into  eamp  with  nobody  to  carry  tales  ? 

He  was  still  pouderin^  on  that  problem  when 
Ballantyne  swuuj^  back  to  the  table  and  set  himself 
to  prove,  drunk  thoug'n  he  was,  that  his  reputation 
was  not  ill-founded. 

"  I  am  afraid  Stella's  not  very  well,"  he  said, 
sitting  heavily  down.  "  Hut  she  ask''  me  to  tell 
you  things,  didn't  she  ?  VVell,  her  v/ishcs  are  my 
law.     So  here  goes." 

His  manner  altogether  eluinged  no>v  tluvt  they 
were  alone.  He  beeame  confidential,  intimate, 
friendly.  He  was  dnuik.  He  was  a  coarse  heavy- 
featured  man  wiih  bloodshot  eyes  ;  he  interrupted 
his  conversation  with  uneasy  glances  into  the 
corners  of  the  tent,  such  glances  a-.  Tbiesk  had 
noticed  when  he  was  alone  with  h'm  before  they 
sat  down  to  diiuier  ;  but  he  mariaged  none  the  less 
to  talk  of  Rajputana  with  !i  knowledge  which 
amazed  Thresk  now  and  would  have  enthralled 
him  at  another  time.  A  visitor  may  see  the  surface 
of  Rajputar  much  as  Thresk  had  done,  may 
admire  its  maiblc  palaces,  its  blue  lakes  and  the 
great  yellow  stretches  of  its  desert,  but  to  know 
anything  of  the  life  underneath  in  that  strange 
secret  country  is  given  to  few  even  of  those  who  for 
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long  yeais  fly  the  British  flag  over  the  Agencies. 
Nevertheless  Ballantyne  knew — very  little  as  he 
acknowledged  but  more  than  his  fellows.  And 
groping  drunkcnly  in  his  mind  he  drew  out  now 
this  queer  intiigue,  now  that  fateful  piece  of  history, 
now  the  story  of  some  savage  punishment  wreaked 
behind  the  latticed  windows,  and  laid  them  one 
after  another  before  Thresk's  eyes— his  peace- 
offerings.  And  Thresk  listened.  But  before  hi£ 
eyes  stood  the  picture  of  Stella  Ballantyne  standing 
aione  in  the  dark  corridor  beyond  the  grass-screen 
whis>pering  with  wild  lips  her  wish  that  she  was 
dead ;  and  in  his  ears  was  the  sound  of  her 
sobbing.  Here,  it  soemed,  was  another  story  to 
add  to  the  annals  of  Rajputana. 

Then  Ballantyne  tapped  him  on  the  arm. 

"  You're  not  listening,"  he  said  with  a  leer. 
"  And  I'm  telling  you  good  things — things  that 
people  don't  know  and  that  I  wouldn't  tell  them 
— the  swine.  You're  not  listening.  You're  think- 
ing I'm  a  brute  to  my  wife,  eh  ?  "  And  Thresk  was 
startled  by  the  shrewdness  of  his  host's  guess. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  the  truth.  I  am  not  master 
of  myself,"  Ballantyne  continued.  His  voice  sank 
and  his  eyes  narrowed  to  two  little  bright  slits. 
"  I  am  afraid.  Yes,  t  liat's  the  explanation.  I 
am  so  afraid  that  \»hen  I  am  not  alone  I  seek 
relief  any  way,  any  how.  I  can't  help  it."  And 
even  as  he  spoke  his  eyes  opened  wide  and  he 
sat  staring  intently  at  a  dim  comer  of  the  tent, 
moving  his  head  with  little  jerks  from  one  side 
to  the  other  that  he  might  see  the  better. 
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"  There's  no  one  over  there,  eh  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No  one." 

Ballantyne  nodded  as  he  moistened  his  lips  ^vith 

the  tip  of  his  tongue. 

"  They  make  these  tents  too  large,"  he  said 
in  a  whisper.  "  One  great  blot  of  light  in  the 
middle  and  all  around  in  the  corners — shadows. 
We  sit  here  in  the  blot   of   light— a  fair  mark. 

But   what's   going  on   in    the   shadows,    Mr. 

What's  your  name  ?     Eh  ?     What's  going  on  in 
the  shadows  ?  " 

Thresk  had  no  doubt  that  Ballantyne's  fear  was 
genuine.  He  was  not  putting  forward  merely 
an  excuse  for  the  scene  which  his  guest  had  wit- 
nessed and  might  spread  abroad  on  his  return  to 
Bombay.  No,  he  was  really  terrified.  He  inter- 
spersed his  words  with  sudden  unexpected  silences, 
during  which  he  sat  all  irs  and  his  face  strained  to 
listen,  as  though  he  expected  to  surprise  some 
stealthy  movement.  But  Thre.sk  accounted  for  it 
by  that  decanter  on  the  sideboard,  in  which  the 
level  of  the  whisky  had  been  so  noticeably  lowered 
that  evening.  He  was  wrong  however,  for 
Ballantyne  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  You  are  going  away  to-night.  You  can  do 
me  a  service." 

"  Can  I  ?  "    asked  Thresk. 

He  understood  at  last  why  Ballantyne  had  been 
at  such  pains  to  interest  and  amuse  hivn. 

"  Ye  .  And  in  return,"  cried  Ballantyne,  "  I'll 
give  you  another  gV  ^jse  into  the  India  you  don't 
know." 
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He  walked  up  to  the  door  of  the  tent  and  drew 
it  aside.     "  Look  !  " 

Thresk,  leaning  forward  in  his  chair,  looked  out 
through  the  opening.  He  saw  the  moonlit  plain 
in  a  soft  haze,  in  the  middle  of  it  the  green 
lamp  of  a  railway  signal  and  beyond  the  distant 
ridge,  on  which  straggled  the  ruins  of  old 
Chitipur. 

"  Look  1  "  cried  Ballantyne.  "  There's  tourist 
India  all  in  one  :  a  desert,  a  railway  and  a  deserted 
city,  hovels  and  temples,  deep  sacred  pools  and 
forgotten  palaces — the  whole  bag  of  tricks  crumb- 
ling slowly  to  ruin  through  centuries  on  the  top 
of  a  hill.  That's  what  the  good  people  come  out  for 
to  see  in  the  cold  weather — Jarwhal  Junction 
and  old  Chitipur." 

He  dropped  the  curtain  contemptuously  and 
it  swung  back,  shutting  out  the  desert.  He  took 
a  step  or  two  back  into  the  tent  and  flung  out  his 
arms  wide  on  each  side  of  him. 

"  But  bless  your  soul,"  he  cried  vigorously, 
"  here's  the  real  India." 

Thresk  looked  about  the  tent  and  understood. 

"  I  see,"  he  answered — "  a  place  very  badly 
lit,  a  great  blot  of  light  in  the  centre  and  all  around 
it  dark  corners  and  grim  shadows." 

Ballantyne  nodded  his  i»^ad  with  a  grim  smile 
upon  his  lips. 

"  Oh,  you  have  learnt  that !  Well,  you  shall  do 
me  a  service  and  in  return  you  shall  look  into  the 
shadows.  But  we  will  have  the  table  cleared 
first."    And  he  called  aloud  for  Baram  Singh. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPH 

While  Baram  Singh  was  clearing  the  table  Ballan- 
tyne  lifted  the  box  of  cheroots  from  the  top  of  the 
bureau  and  held  it  out  to  Thresk. 

"  Will  you  smoke  ?  " 

Thresk,  however,  though  he  smoked  had  not 
during  his  stay  in  India  acquired  the  taste  for  the 
cheroot ;  and  it  interested  him  in  later  times  to 
reflect  how  largely  he  owed  his  entanglement  in  the 
tragic  events  which  werf^  to  follow  to  that  accidental 
distaste.  For  conscious  of  it  he  had  brought  his 
pipe  with  him,  and  he  now  fetched  it  out  of  his 
pocket. 

"  This,  if  I  may,"  he  said. 

"  Of  course." 

Thresk  filled  his  pipe  and  lighted  it,  Ballantyne 
for  his  part  lit  a  cheroot  and  replaced  the  box  upon 
the  top,  close  to  a  heavy  riding-crop  with  a  bone 
handle,  which  Thresk  happened  now  to  notice  for 
the  first  time. 

"  Be  quick  !  "  he  cried  impatiently  to  Baram 
Singh,  and  seated  himself  in  the  swing-chair  in 
front  of  the  bureau,  turning  it  so  as  not  to  have  his 
back  to  Thresk  at  the  table.     Baram  Singh  hur- 
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riedly  finished  his  work  and  left  the  marquee  by 
the  passage  leading  to  the  kitchen.  Ballantyne 
waited  with  his  eyes  upon  that  passage  until  the 
grass-mat  screen  had  ceased  to  move.  Then  taking 
a  bunch  of  keys  from  his  pocket  he  stooped  under 
the  open  writing-flap  of  the  bureau  and  unlocked 
the  lowest  of  the  three  drawers.  From  this 
drawer  he  lifted  a  scarlet  despatch-box,  and  was 
just  going  to  bring  it  to  the  table  when  Baram 
Singh  silently  appeared  once  more.  At  once 
Ballantyne  dropped  the  box  on  the  floor,  covering 
it  as  well  as  he  could  with  his  legs. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  want  ?  "  he  cried, 
speaking  of  course  in  Hindustani,  and  with  a 
violence  which  seemed  to  be  half -made  up  of 
anger  and  half  of  fear.  Baram  Singh  replied 
that  he  had  brought  an  ash-tray  for  the  Sahib,  and 
he  placed  it  on  the  round  table  by  Thresk's  side. 

"  Well,  get  out  and  don't  come  back  until  you  are 
oalled,"  cried  Ballantyne  roughly,  and  in  evident 
relief  as  Baram  Singh  once-  more  retired  he  took 
a  long  draught  from  a  fresh  tumbler  of  whisky- 
and-soda  which  stood  on  the  flap  of  the  bureau 
beside  him.  He  then  stooped  once  more  to  lift 
the  rod  despatch-box  from  the  floor,  but  to  Thresk's 
amazement  in  the  very  act  of  stooping  he  stopped. 
He  remained  with  his  hands  open  to  seize  the  box 
and  his  body  bent  over  his  knees,  quite  motionless. 
His  m-^uth  was  open,  his  eyes  staring,  and  upon 
his  face  such  a  look  of  sheer  terror  was  stamped 
as  Thresk  could  never  find  words  to  describe.  For 
the  first  moment  he  imagined  that  the   man  had 
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had  a  stroke.  His  habits,  his  heavy  build  all 
pointed  tliat  way.  The  act  of  stooping  would  quite 
naturally  be  the  breaking  pressure  upon  that 
overcharged  brain.  But  before  Thresk  had  risen 
to  make  sure  Ballantyne  moved  an  arm.  He 
moved  it  upwards  without  changing  his  attitude 
in  any  other  way,  or  even  the  direction  of  his  eyes, 
and  he  groped  along  the  flap  of  the  bureau  very 
cautiously  and  secretly  and  up  again  to  the  top 
ledge.  All  the  while  his  eyes  were  staring  intently, 
but  with  the  intentness  of  extreme  fear,  not  at  the 
despatch-box  but  at  the  space  of  carpet — a  couple 
of  feet  at  the  most — between  the  despatch-box  and 
the  tent-wall.  His  fingers  felt  along  the  ledge  of 
the  bureau  and  losed  with  a  silent  grip  upon  the 
handle  of  the  riding-crop.  Thresk  jumped  to  the 
natural  conclusion  :  a  snake  had  crept  in  under 
the  tent-wall  and  Ballantyne  dared  not  move 
lest  the  snake  should  strike.  Neither  did  he 
dare  to  move  himself.  Ballantyne  was  clearly 
within  reach  of  its  fangs.  But  he  looked  and — 
there  was  nothing.  The  light  was  not  good  cer- 
tainly, and  down  by  the  tent-wall  there  close  to 
the  floor  it  was  shadowy  and  dim.  But  Thresk's 
eyes  were  keen.  The  space  between  the  despatch- 
box  and  the  wall  was  empty.  Nothing  crawled 
tliere,  nothing  was  coiled. 

Thresk  looked  at  Ballantyne  with  amazement ; 
and  as  he  looked  Ballantyne  sprang  from  his  chaix 
with  a  scream  of  terror — the  scream  of  a  panic- 
stricken  child.  He  sprang  with  an  agility  which 
Thresk  would  never  have  believed  possible  in  a 
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man  of  so  gross  a  build.  He  leapt  into  the  air 
and  with  his  crop  he  struck  savagely  once,  twice 
and  thrice  at  the  floor  between  the  wall  and  the 
box.  Then  he  turned  to  Thresk  with  every  muscle 
working  in  his  face. 

"  Did  you  see  ?  "  he  cried.  "  Did  you  see  ?  " 
"  What  ?  There  was  nothing  to  see  !  " 
"  Nothing  !  "  screamed  Ballantyne.  He  picked 
up  the  box  and  placed  it  on  the  table,  thrusting 
it  under  Thresk's  hand.  "Hold  that!  Don't 
let  go  !  Stay  here  and  don't  let  go,"  he  said,  and 
running  up  the  tent  raised  his  voice  to  a  shout. 

"  Baram  Singh  !  "  and  lifting  the  tent-door  he 
called  to  others  of  his  servants  by  name.  Without 
waiting  for  them  he  ran  out  himself  and  in  a  second 
Thresk  heard  him  cursing  thickly  and  calling 
outside  the  tent  in  panic-stricken  tones  just  close 
to  that  point  of  the  wall  against  which  the  bureau 
stood.     The  camp  woke  to  clamour. 

Thresk  stood  by  the  table  gripping  the  handle 
of  the  despatch-box  as  he  had  been  bidden  to 
do.  The  cent-door  was  left  open.  He  could  see 
lights  flashing,  he  heard  Ballantyne  shouting 
orders,  and  his  voice  dwindled  and  grew  loud  as 
he  moved  from  spot  to  spot  in  the  encampment. 
And  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  the  white  frightened 
face  of  Stella  Ballantyne  appeared  at  the  opening 
of  her  corridor. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  whisper. 
"  Oh,  I  was  afraid  that  you  and  he  had  quarrelled," 
and  she  stood  with  her  hand  pressed  over  her 
heart. 
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"  No,  no  indeed,"  Thresk  replied,  and  Captain 
Ballantyne  stumbled  back  into  the  tent.  His  face 
was  livid,  and  yet  the  sweat  stood  upon  his  fore- 
head. Stella  Ballantyne  drew  back,  but  Ballantyne 
saw  her  as  she  moved  and  drove  her  to  her  own 
quarters. 

"  I  have  a  private  message  for  Mr.  Thresk's 
cars,"  he  said,  and  when  she  had  gone  he  took  out 
his  handkerchief  and  wiped  his  forehead. 

"  Now  you  must  help  me,"  he  sai('  in  a  low 
voice.  But  his  voice  shook  and  his  eyes  strayed 
again  to  the  ground  by  the  wail  of  the  tent. 

"  It  was  just  there  the  arm  came  through," 
he  said.  "  Yes,  just  there,"  and  he  pointed  a 
trembling  finger. 

"  Arm  ?  "  cried  Thresk.  "  What  are  you  talk- 
ing about  ?  " 

Ballantyne  looked  away  from  the  wall  to  Thresk, 
his  eyes  incredulous. 

"  Tint  you  saw  !  "  he  insisted,  leaning  forward 
over  the  table. 

"  What  ?  " 

"  An  arm,  a  hand  thrust  in  under  the  tent 
there,  along  the  ground  reaching  out  for  my  box." 

"  No.     There  was  nothing  to  see." 

"  A  lean  brown  arm,  I  tell  you,  a  hand  thin 
and  delicate  as  a  woman's." 

"  No.  You  are  dreaming,"  exclaimed  Thresk  ; 
but  dreaming  was  a  euphemism  for  the  word  he 
meant. 

"  Dreaming !  "  repeated  Ballantyne  with  a  harsh 
laugh.     "  Good  God !   I  wish  I  was.     Come.     Sit 
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down  here  !  We  have  not  too  much  time."  He 
seated  himsdf  opposite  to  Thresk  and  drew  the 
despatch-box  towards  him.  He  had  regained 
enough  mastery  over  himself  now  to  be  able  to 
speak  in  a  level  voice.  No  doubt  too  his  fright  had 
sobered  him.  But  it  had  him  still  in  its  grip,  for 
when  he  opened  the  despatch-box  his  hand  so  shook 
that  he  could  hardly  insert  the  key  in  the  lock. 
It  was  done  at  last  however,  and  feeling  beneath 
the  loose  papers  on  the  surface  he  drew  out  from 
the  very  bottom  a  large  sealed  envelope.  He 
examined  the  seals  to  make  sure  they  had  not 
been  tampered  with.  Then  he  tore  open  the 
envelope  and  took  out  a  photograph,  somewhat 
larger  than  cabinet  size. 

"  You  have  heard  of  Bahadur  Salak  ?  "  he  said. 

Thresk  started. 

"  The  affair  at  Umballa,  the  riots  at  Benares,  the 
murder  in  Madras  ?  " 

"  Exactly." 

Ballantyne  pushed  the  photograph  into  Thresk's 
hand. 

"  That's  the  fellow — the  middle  one  of  the 
group." 

Thresk  held  up  the  photograph  to  the  light. 
It  represented  a  group  of  nine  Hindus  seated 
upon  chairs  in  a  garden  and  arranged  in  a  row 
facinjj  the  camera.  Thresk  looked  at  the  central 
figure  with  a  keen  and  professional  interest. 
Salak  V  as  a  notorious  figure  in  the  Indian  politics 
of  the  day — the  polities  of  the  subterranean  kind. 
For  some    years  he  had  preached  and  practised 
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sedition  with  so  much  subtlety  and  skill  that 
though  all  men  were  aware  that  his  hand  worked 
the  strings  of  disorder  there  was  never  any  con- 
victing evidence  against  him.  In  all  the  three 
cases  which  Thresk  had  quoted  and  in  many  others 
less  well-known  those  responsible  for  order  were 
sure  that  he  had  devised  the  crime,  chosen  the 
moment  for  its  commission  and  given  the  order. 
But  up  till  a  month  ago  he  had  slipped  through 
the  meshes.  A  month  ago,  however,  he  had  made 
his  mistake. 

"  Yes.     It's  a  clever  face,"  said  Thresk. 

Ballantyne  nodded  his  head. 

"  He's  a  Mahratta  Brahmin  from  Poona.  They 
are  the  fellows  for  brains,  and  Salak's  about  the 
cleverest  of  them." 

Thresk  looked  again  at  the  })hotograph. 

"  I  see  the  picture  was  taken  at  Poona." 

"  Yes,  and  isn't  it  an  extraordinary  thing  !  " 
cried  Ballantyne,  his  face  flashing  suddenly  into 
interest  and  enjoyment.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
administrator  in  his  work  got  the  better  of  his 
fear  now,  just  as  a  little  earlier  it  had  got  the 
better  of  his  drunkenness.  Thresk  was  looking 
now  into  the  face  of  a  quite  different  man,  the 
man  of  the  intimate  knowledge  and  the  high 
ability  for  whom  fine  rewards  were  prophesied  in 
Bombay.  "  The  very  cleverest  of  them  can't 
resist  the  temptation  of  being  photographed  in 
group.  Crime  after  crime  has  been  brought  home 
to  the  Indian  criminal  both  here  and  in  London  be- 
cause they  will  sit  in  garden-chairs  and  let  a  man 
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take  their  portraits.  Nothinrr  will  stop  them.  They 
won't  learn.  They  arc  like  the  ladies  of  the  light 
opera  stajrc.  Well,  let  'em  go  on  I  say.  Here's 
an   instunee." 

•'  Is  it  ?  "  asked  Thresk.     "  Surely  that  photo- 
graph was  taken  a  long  time  ago." 

"  Nine  years.  But  he  was  at  the  same  game. 
You  have  got  the  proof  in  your  hands.  There's 
a  grouf)  of  nine  men — Salak  and  his  eight  friends. 
Well,  of  his  eight  friends  every  man  jack  is  now 
doing  time  for  burglary,  in  some  cases  with  violence 
— that  second  ruffian,  for  instance,  he's  in  for  life — 
in  some  cases  without,  but  in  each  case  the  crime 
was  burglary.  And  why  ?  Because  Salak  in 
the  centre  there  set  them  on  to  it.  Because  Salak 
nine  years  ago  wasn't  the  big  swell  he  is  now. 
Because  Salak  wanted  money  to  start  his  intrigues. 
That's  the  way  he  got  it — burglaries  all  round 
Bombay." 

"  I  see,"  sa.'     Thresk.    "  Salak's  in  prison  now  ?  " 

"  He's  in  pJson  in  Calcutta,  yes.  But  he's 
awaiting  his  trial.     He's  not  convicted  yet." 

"Exactly,"  Thresk  answered.  "This  photo- 
graph is  a  valuable  thing  to  have  just  now." 

Ballantyne  threw  up  his  arms  in  despair  at  the 
obtuscness  of  his  companion. 

"  Valuable  !  "  he  cried  in  derision.  "  Valuable  !  " 
and  he  leaned  for.^ard  on  his  elbows  and 
began  to  talk  to  Thresk  with  an  ironic  gentleness 
as  if  he  were  a  child. 

"  You  don't  quite  understand  me,  do  you  ? 
But  a  little  effort  and  all  will  be  plain." 
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He  {fot  no  farther  Iiowtvtr  ii|HHi  tiiis  line  of 
atta   k,  for   Thrcsk    intiTruptcd    him   sharply. 

"  Here  !  Say  what  you  have  <^  it  to  say  if  you 
want  me  to  help  you.  Oli,  you  luc'ln't  scowl  ! 
You  arc  not  f^onv^  to  bait  uic  for  your  amnsemiMit. 
I  am  not  your  wife."  And  IJalluityno  after  a 
vain  effort  to  stare  Thresk  down  chanj^fed  to  a  more 
cordial   tone. 

"  Well,  you  say  it's  a  valuable  thin,<^  to  have 
j'»st  m  .V.  I  say  it's  an  infenudly  daurrcrous 
ti.ing.  On  the  one  side  there's  Salak  the  great 
national  'eader,  Salak  the  deliverer,  Salak  pro- 
fessin*,'  from  his  prison  in  Calcutta  that  he  has 
never  ased  any  but  the  most  legitimate  constitu- 
tional means  to  forward  his  propaganda.  And 
here  on  the  other  is  Salak  in  his  garden  chair 
amongst  tlu>  burglars.  Not  a  good  thing  to  possess 
— this  photograph,  Mr.  Thresk.  Especially  be- 
cause it's  the  only  one  in  existence  and  the  nega- 
tive li;i.s  been  destroyed.  So  Salak's  friends  are 
naturally  anxious  to  get  it  h  ck." 

"  Do  they  know  you  have  it  ?  "  Thresk  asked. 

"  Of  course  they  do.  Y  u  had  proof  that  they 
knew  five  minutes  ago  wucn  that  brown  arm 
wriggled  in  under  the  tcnt-waii." 

Ballantync's  fear  returned  upon  him  as  he 
spoke.  He  sat  shivering ;  his  eyes  wandered 
furtively  from  comer  to  corner  of  the  great  tent 
and  came  always  back  as  though  drawn  by  a  ser- 
pent to  the  iioor  by  the  wall  of  the  tent.  Thresk 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  To  dispute  with  Ballan- 
tyne  once  more  upon  his   d  lusion  would  be  the 
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He  took  up  the  photoprraph 


merest  \\.\.[c  of  tinic 
ncfain. 

"  How  do  you  conic  to  possess  it  "      '  •  -xskcd. 
If  he  was  U)  serve  his  host  in  the  \va  .speeted 

iie  would  he  asked  to.  he  must  kn  .  history. 

"  I   was  M^n-nt  in   a  state  iu>t   far  uom    Poona 
1»(  fore  I  came  here." 

'I'iiresk  .if,'r{cd. 

"  I  know.     IJakutii." 

''  Oil  ?  "    said    l^dlaiityne    with    ii    sharp    look. 
'■  H  )vv  did  you  know  that  ?  " 

He  was  always  lu  alarm  lest  somewhere  in  the 
world  {Tossip  was  whispcriiirr  |,is  secret, 

"  A  Mrs,  ('arruthers  at  IJombay." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  anythinjr  else  ?  " 

'  Yes,     She    told    me    that    you  were    a   great 
man." 

IJallantyne  grinned  suddenly, 
^^  "  Isn't  she  a  fool  ?  "   Then  the  grin  left  his  face. 
"  Hut  how  did  you  come  to  discuss  me  with  her 
at  all  ?  ' 

TJiat  vas  a  question  which  Thrcsk  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  to  answer.  He  evaded  it 
altogether, 

"  Wasn't  it  natural  since  I  was  going  to  Chiti- 
pur  ?  "    he  asked,  and  Uallantyne  was  appeased. 

"  Well,  the  Rajah  of  Bakutu  had  that  photograph 
and  he  gave  it  to  me  when  I  left  the  State.  He  came 
down  to  the  station  to  see  me  off.  He  was  too  near 
Poona  to  be  comfortable  with  that  in  his  pocket. 
He  gave  it  to  me  on  the  platform  in  full  view,  the 
damned  coward.     He  wanted  to  show  that  he  had 
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pivcn  it  to  mo.     lie  said  that  I  should  be  safe  with 
it  in  Chitipur." 

"C'hitipur's  a  lonpr  way  from  Poona,"  Thrcsk 
agreed. 

"  IJut  don't  you  sec,  this  trial  that's  coming 
iilonp:  ill  Calcutta  makes  all  the  difference.  It's 
known  I  have  got  it.  It's  not  safe  here  now  and 
no  more  am  I  so  long  as  I've  got  it." 

One  question  had  been  puzzling  Thrcsk  ever 
since  he  had  seen  the  look  of  terror  reappear  in 
I3allantyne's  face.  It  was  clear  that  he  lived  in  a 
very  real  fear.  He  believed  that  he  was  watched, 
and  he  believed  that  he  was  in  danger  ;  and  very 
probably  he  actually  was.  There  had,  to  be  sure, 
been  no  attempt  that  night  to  rob  him  of  it  as  he 
imagined.  But  none  the  less  Salak  and  his  friends 
could  not  like  the  prospect  of  the  production  of 
that  photograph  in  Calcutta,  and  wouiJ  hardly  be 
scrupulous  what  means  they  took  to  prevent  it. 
Then  why  had  not  Ballantyne  destroyed  it  ? 
Thresk  asked  the  question  and  was  fairly  startled 
by  the  answer.  For  it  presented  to  him  in  the  most 
unexpected  manner  another  and  a  new  side  of 
the  strange  and  complex  character  of  Stephen 
Ballantyne. 

"  Yes,  why  don't  I  destroy  it  ?  "  Ballantyne 
repeated.  "  I  ask  myself  that,"  and  he  took  the 
photograph  out  of  Thresk's  hands  and  sat  in  a 
sort  of  muse,  staring  at  it.  Then  he  turned  it  over 
and  took  the  edge  between  his  forefinger  and  his 
thumb,  hesitating  whether  he  would  not  even  at 
th  is  moment  tear  it  into  strips  and  have  done  with 
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it.  But  in  tlie  end  he  cast  it  upon  the  tabic  as  he 
had  (lone  many  a  time  before  and  cried  in  a  voice 
of  violence  : 

"  No,  I  can't.  That's  to  own  these  fellows  my 
masters,  and  I  won't.  JJy  (Jod  I  won't !  I  may 
be  every  kind  of  brute,  but  1  have  been  bred  up  in 
this  service.  For  twenty  years  I  have  lived  in 
it  anti  by  it.  And  the  service  is  too  stronj^j  for  me. 
No,  I  can't  destroy  that  photograph.  There's  the 
truth.  I  should  hate  myself  to  my  dying  dav  if  I 
did." 

He  rose  abruptly  as  if  half  ashamed  of  his  out- 
burst and  crossing  to  his  bureau  lighted  another 
cheroot. 

"  Then  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  with  it  ?  " 
asked   Thrcsk. 

"  I  want  you  to  take  it  away." 

Ballantyne  was  taking  a  casuistical  way  of 
satisfying  his  conscience,  and  he  was  aware  of  it. 
He  would  not  destroy  the  portrait — no !  But  he 
wouldn't  keep  it  either.  "  You  are  going  straight 
back  to  England,"  he  said.  "  Take  it  with  you. 
When  you  get  home  you  can  hand  it  to  one  of  the 
big-wigs  at  the  India  Oflice  and  he'll  put  it  in  a 
pigeon-hole,  and  some  day  an  old  charwoman 
cleaning  the  office  will  find  it,  and  she'll  take  it 
home  to  her  grandchildren  to  play  with  and  one 
of  them'll  drop  it  on  the  fire,  and  there'll  be  an 
end  of  it." 

•'  Yes."  replied  Thresk  slowly.  "  Bui  1  do 
that,  it  won't  be  useful  at  Calcutta,  will  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  Ballantyne  with  a  sneer.     "  ,  ou've 
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got  a  conscience  too,  eh  ?  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  I 
don't  think  that  photograph  will  be  needed  at 
Calcutta." 

"  Arc  you  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Salak's  friends  don't  know  it,  but  I  do." 

Thrcsk  sat  still  in  doubt.  Was  Ballantyne 
speaking  the  truth  or  did  he  speak  in  fear  ?  He 
was  still  standing  by  the  bureau  looking  down  upon 
Thresk  and  behind  him,  so  that  Thresk  had  not 
the  expression  of  his  face  to  help  him  to  decide. 
But  he  did  not  turn  in  his  choir  to  look.  For  as  he 
sat  there  it  dawned  upon  him  that  the  photograph 
was  the  very  thing  which  he  himself  needed.  The 
scheme  which  had  been  growing  in  his  mind  all 
through  this  evening,  which  had  begun  to  grow 
from  the  very  moment  when  he  had  entered  the 
tent,  was  now  complete  in  every  detail  except  one. 
He  wanted  an  excuse,  a  good  excuse,  which  should 
explain  why  he  missed  his  boat,  and  here  it  was 
on  the  table  in  front  of  him.  Almost  he  had 
refused  it !    Now   it  seemed  to  him  a  Godsend. 

"  I'll  take  it,"  he  cried,  and  Baram  Singh  silently 
appeared  at  the  outer  doorway  of  the  tent. 

"  Huzoor,"  he  said.     "  Ilailgharri  hai." 

Ballantyne  turned  to  Thresk. 

"  Your  train  is  signalkd,"  and  as  Thresk  started 
up  he  reassured  him.  "  There's  no  hurry.  I  have 
sent  word  that  it  is  not  to  start  without  you." 
And  while  Baram  Singh  still  stood  waiting  for 
order-  m  the  doorway  of  the  tent  Ballantyne 
walked  round  the  table,  took  up  the  portrait  very 
deliberately  and  handed  it  to  Thresk. 
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"  Thank  you,"  he  said  "  Button  it  in  your  coat 
pocket." 

He  waited  while  Thresk  obeyed. 

"  Thus,"  said  Thresk  with  a  laugh,  "  did  the 
Rajah  of  Bakutu,"  and  Ballantyne  replied  with  a 
grin. 

"  Thank  you  for  mentioning  that  name."  He 
turned  to  Baram  Singh.     "  The  camel,  quick  !  " 

Baram  Singh  went  out  to  the  enclosure  within 
the  little  villageof  tents  and  Thresk  asked  curiously  : 

"  Do  you  distrust  him  ?  " 

Ballantyne  looked  steadily  at  his  visitor  and  said  : 

"  I  don't  answer  such  questions.  But  I'll  tell 
you  something.  If  that  man  were  dying  he  would 
ask  for  leave.  And  he  would  ask  for  leave  because 
he  would  not  die  with  my  scarlet  livery  on  his 
back.     Are  you  answered  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Thresk. 

"  Very  well."  And  with  a  brisk  change  of  tone 
Ballantyne  added  :  "  I'll  see  that  your  camel  is 
ready."  He  called  aloud  to  his  wife  :  ''  Stella  1 
Stella  !  Mr.  Thresk  is  going,"  and  he  went  out 
through  the  doorway  into  the  moonlight. 


CHAPTER    VIII 


AND    THE    RIFLE 


Thresk,  alone  in  the  tent,  looked  impatiently  to- 
wards the  grass-screen.  He  wanted  half-a-dozen 
v'T'rds  with  Stella  alone.  Here  was  the  opportunity, 
^  0  i.  ihopcd-for  opportunity,  and  it  was  slipping 
away.  Through  the  open  doorway  of  the  tcni 
he  saw  Ballantyne  standing  by  a  big  fire  and  men 
moving  quickly  in  obedience  to  his  voice.  Then  he 
heard  the  rustle  of  a  dress  in  the  corridor,  and  she 
was  in  the  room.  He  moved  quickly  towarde  her, 
but  she  held  up  her  hand  and  stopped  him. 

"  Oh,  why  did  you  come  ?  "  she  said,  and  the 
pallor  of  her  face  reproached  him  no  less  than  the 
regret  in  her  voice. 

"  I  heard  of  you  in  Bombay,"  he  vcplied.  *'  I 
am  glad  that  I  did  come." 

"  And  I  am  sorry." 

"  Why  ?  " 

She  looked  about  the  tent  as  though  he  miyht 
find  his  answer  there.  Thresk  did  not  move.  He 
stood  near  to  her,  watching  her  face  intently  with 
his  jaw  rather  set. 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  say  that  to  wound  you,"  said  Stella, 
and  she  sat  down  on  one  of  the  cushioned  basket- 
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chairs.  "  You  mustn't  think  I  wasn't  ghul  to  see 
you.  I  was — at  the  first  moment  I  was  very 
glad  ;  "  and  she  saw  his  face  hghten  as  she  spoke. 
"  I  couldn't  help  it.  All  the  years  i  ullcd  away.  I 
remembered  the  Sussex  Downs  and — and — days 
when  we  rode  there  high  up  above  '  he  weald.  Do 
you  remember  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  How  long  was  that  ago  ?  " 

"  Eight  years." 

Stella  laughed  wistfully. 

"  To  me  it  seems  a  century."  She  was  silent 
for  a  moment,  and  though  he  spoke  to  her  urgently 
she  did  not  answer.  She  was  carried  back  to  the 
high  broad  hills  of  grass  wi!  h  the  curious  chumps 
of  big  beech-trees  upon  their  crests. 

"  Do  you  remember  Halnaker  (iallop  ?  "  she 
a^ked  with  a  laugh.  "  We  found  it  when  the 
chains  weren't  up  and  had  the  whole  two  miles  free. 
Was  there  ever  such  grass  ?  " 

She  was  looking  straight  at  the  bureau,  but  she 
was  seeing  that  green  lane  of  shaven  turf  in  the 
haze  of  an  August  morning.  She  saw  it  rise  and 
dip  in  the  open  between  long  brown  grass.  There 
was  a  tree  on  the  left-hand  side  just  where  the  ride 
dipped  for  the  first  time.  Then  it  ran  straight  to 
the  big  beech-trees  and  passed  between  them,  a 
wide  glade  of  sunlight,  and  curved  out  at  the  upper 
end  by  the  road  and  dipped  down  again  to  the  two 
lodges. 

"  And  the  ridge  at  the  back  of  Charlton  forest, 
all  the  weald  to  Leith  Hill  in  view  ?  "    She  rose 
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suddenl}  from  her  chair.  "  Oh,  I  am  sorry  that 
you  came." 

"  And  I  aril  clad,"  repeated  Thresk. 

The  stubboinncss  with  which  he  repeated  his 
words  irrested  licr.  She  looked  at  him — was  it 
with  dist;ust,  he  asked  himsti  ?  He  could  not  be 
sure.  BuL  certainly  there  was  a  little  hard  note 
ill  her  M)ic(  .vhieh  had  not  been  there  before,  when 
in  her  turn  she  asked  : 

"\.liy  ?" 

"  liecau  I  shouldn't  have  known,"  he  said  in 
a  quick  whisper,  "  I  should  have  gone  back.  I 
should  have  left  you  here.    I  shouldn't  have  known." 

St('la  recoiled. 

"  Tiiere  is  notliiujif  to  know,"  she  said  sharply, 
and  Thresk  ])()intcd  at  her  tiiroat. 

"  Nothing  ?  " 

Stella  IJallantyne  raised  her  hand  to  cover  the 
blue  marks. 

"  I — I    fell   and   hurt   myself,"   she  stammered. 

"  It  was  he— IJallantyne." 

"  No,"  she  cried  and  she  drew  herself  erect. 
But  Thn  >k  would  not  accept  the  denial. 

"  He  ill-tr(>ats  you,"  he  insisted.  "  He  drinks 
and   ill-treats  you." 

Stella  shook  her  head. 

"  You  asked  questions  in  Bombay  where  we  are 
known.  You  were  not  told  that,"  she  said  con- 
fidently. There  was  only  one  person  in  Bombav 
w'  o  knew  the  truth  ami  Jane  Repton,  she  was 
very  sure,  would  never  have  betrayed  her. 

"  That's  true,"  Thresk  conceded.     "  But  why  ? 
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Because  it's  only  here  in  camp  tliat  he  lets  himself 
<^o.  He  told  us  as  nmeh  to-ni^^ht.  Ycu  w«'re  here 
ut  the  table.  You  heard.  He  let  his  secret  slip : 
no  one  to  carry  tales,  no  one  to  spy.  In  the  towns 
he  sets  a  guard  upon  himself.  Yes,  but  he  looks 
forward  to  the  months  of  camp  when  there  are 
no  next-door  neighbours." 

"  No,  that's  not  true/'  she  protested  and  cast 
about  for  explanations.  '"  He — he  has  had  a  long 
day  and  to-night  he  was  tired — and  when  you  are 

tired Oh,  as  a  rule  he's  different."    And  to  her 

relief  she  heard  IJallantyne's  voice  outside  the  tent. 

*'  Thresk  !     Thresk  !  " 

She  came  forward  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  There  !  Your  eamol's  ready,"  she  said.  "  You 
must  go  !  Goodbye,"  and  as  he  took  it  the  old 
friendliness  transfigured  her  face.  "  You  are  a 
great  man  now.  I  read  of  you.  You  always 
meant  to  be,  didn't  you  ?     Hard  work  ?  " 

"Very,"  ..aid  Thresk.  "Four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  midnight ;  "  and  she  suddenly  caught 
him  by  the  arm. 

"  But  it's  worth  it."  She  let  him  go  and  clasped 
her  hands  together.  "  Oh,  you  have  got  every- 
thing !  "  she  cried  in  envy. 

"  No,"  he  answered.     But  she  would  iiot  listen. 

"  Everything  you  asked  for,"  she  said,  and 
she  added  hurriedly.  "  Do  you  still  collect 
miniatures  ?     Xo  time  for  that  now,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Once  more  Ballantyne's  voice  came  to  them  from 
the  camp  fire. 

"  You  must  go." 
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Thresk  looked  throuj^h  the  opening  of  the  tent. 
Ballantyne  had  turned  and  was  coming  back  to- 
wards them. 

"  I'll  write  to  you  from  Bombay,"  he  said, 
and  utter  disbelief  showed  in  her  face  and  sounded 
in  her  laugh. 

"  That  letter  will  never  reach  me,"  she  said 
lightly,  and  she  went  up  to  the  door  of  the  tent. 
Thresk  had  a  moment  whilst  her  back  was  turned 
and  he  used  it.  He  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  pocket 
and  placed  it  silently  and  quickly  on  the  table. 
He  wanted  a  word  with  her  when  Ballantyne  was 
out  of  the  way  and  she  was  not  upon  her  guard  to 
fence  him  off.  The  pipe  might  be  his  friend  and 
give  it  him.  He  went  up  to  Stella  at  the  tent- 
door  and  Ballantyne,  who  was  half-way  between 
the  camp-fire  and  the  tent,  stopped  when  he 
caught  sight  of  him. 

"  That's  right,"  he  said.  "  You  ought  to  be 
going  ;  "  and  he  turned  again  towards  the  camel. 
Thus  for  another  moment  they  were  alone  to- 
gether, but  it  was  Stella  who  seized  it. 

"  There  go  !  "  she  said.  "  You  nmst  go,"  and 
in  the  same  breath  she  added  : 

"  Married  yet  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Thresk. 

"  Still  too  busy  getting  on  ?  " 

"  That's  not  the  reason " — and  he  lowered  his 
voice  to  a  whisper — "  Stella." 

Again  she  laughed  in  frank  and  utter  disbelief. 

"  Nor  is  Stella.  That's  mere  politeness  and  good 
manneiN.     We  must  show  the  dear  creatures  the 
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great  part  they  i)lay  in  our  lives  ; "  and  upon  that 
all  her  fortitude  suddenly  deserted  her.  She  had 
played  her  part  so  far,  she  could  play  it  no  longer. 
An  extraordinary  change  came  over  her  face.  The 
smiles,  the  laughter  slipped  from  it  like  a  loosened 
mask.  Thresk  saw  such  an  agony  of  weariness 
and  hopeless  longing  in  her  eyes  as  he  had  never 
seen  even  with  his  experience  in  the  Courts  of 
Law.      She  drew  back  into  the  shadow  of  the  tent. 

"  In  thirteen  days  you'll  be  steaming  up  the 
Channel,"  she  whispered,  and  with  a  sob  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  Thresk  saw  the 
tears  trickle  between  her  fingers. 

Ballantyne  at  the  fire  was  looking  back  towards 
the  tent.  Thresk  hurried  out  to  him.  The  camel 
was  crouching  close  to  the  fire  saddled  and  ready. 

"You  have  time,"  said  Ballantyne.  "The 
train's  not  in  yet,"  and  Thresk  walked  to  the  side 
of  the  camel,  where  a  couple  of  steps  had  been 
placed  for  him  to  mount.  He  had  a  foot  on  the 
step  when  he  suddenly  clapped  his  hand  to  his 
pocket. 

"  I've  left  my  pipe,"  V.e  cried,  "  and  I've  a  night's 
journey  m  front  of  m«..     1  won't  be  a  second." 

He  ran  back  with  all  his  speed  to  the  tent. 
The  hangings  at  the  door  were  closed.  He  tore 
them  aside  and  rushed  in. 

"  Stella  !  "  he  said  in  a  whisper,  and  then  he 
stopped  in  amazement.  He  had  left  her  on  the 
very  extremity  of  distress.  He  found  her,  though 
to  be  sure  the  stains  of  her  tears  were  still  visible 
upon  her  face,  busy  with  one  of  the  evening  pre- 
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paratioiis  natural  in  a  canip-lifc — quietlv,  t-ncr- 
jTctically  busy.  She  looked  up  once  when  he 
raised  the  hanf];in{»  over  the  diior,  but  she  dropjied 
her  eyes  the  next  instant  to  her  work. 

She  was  stand infj  by  the  table  with  a  small 
rook-rifle  in  her  hands.  The  breach  was  open. 
She  looked  down  the  barrel,  holding  up  the  weapon 
so  that  the  light  might  shine  into  the  breach. 

"  Yes  ?  "  she  said,  and  with  so  nuieli  indifference 
that  she  did  not  lift  her  eyes  from  her  work.  "  I 
thought  you  had  gone." 

"  1  left  my  pipe  behind  me,"  said  Thresk. 
"  There  it  is,  on  the  tabic." 
"  Thank  you." 

He  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Of  the  two  he  was 
disconcerted  and  at  a  loss,  she  was  entirely  at  her 
ease. 

"  You  are  looking  at  my  little  rifle,"  she  said. 

"  No  !      Stella  1      I  have  only  a   moment " 

But  Stella  went  on  as  though  he  had  not  spoken. 
"  I  am  seeing  that  it  is  clean  and  ready  for  to- 
morrow," and  Ballantyne's  voice  was  heard  speaking 
with  some  urgency  close  to  the  tent. 

"  Have  you  found  it  ?  "  he  called  and  he  pushed 
his  way  in.  "  The  train's  coming  into  the  station 
now.  It  has  a  ten  minutes'  wait,  but  it  will 
take  you  all  that  time  and  more  and  I  don't  want 
to  keep  it  longer  than  can  be  helj)cd."  He  noticed 
Stella's  occupation.  "  You  are  looking  at  Stella's 
pop-gun,"  he  said  contemptuously.  "  My  wife's 
pretty  smart  with  it.  She  allows  no  back-talk 
from  the  rabbits,  I  can  tell  you.     Come  along." 
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"  Yes,"  suid  Stella,  "  it's  tinit .  Once  more, 
fjoodbyo,  Mr.  Tlircsk  ;  "  and  there  was  a  little  note 
of  emphasis  in  lur  voiee,  Thrcsk  turned  with  a 
sudden  abruptness. 

"  Goodbye,"  he  said,  and  he  went  up  with 
nallantyne  to  tlie  door.  But  he  was  to  hear  her 
voice  afjain  tliat  iii,'Tlit,  though  it  was  not  to  him 
she  spoke,  for  as  they  were  passing  out  into  the 
open  she  said  to  her  husband : 

"  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  the  station  with 
Mr.   Thresk?" 

"  No,"  he  replied.  "  I  am  just  going  to  see  him 
start  from  the  camp." 

It  stniek  Tliresk  that  a  shadow  of  disappointment 
passed  across  Stella's  face,  but  at  that  distance 
and  in  the  dim  light  he  was  rot  sure.  The  curtain 
closed  behind  them  and  hid  her  from  his  sight. 

Tiircsk  climbed  up  on  to  the  camel  behind  the 
driver,  whilst  a  servant  held  the  beast's  head. 

*'  Sit  firm,"  sa.d  Ballantyne,  "  or  you'll  be 
pitched  off  as  he  gets  up." 

The  camel  rose,  unfolding  himself  in  sections, 
while  Thresk  was  shot  forwards  and  backwards 
like  a  child  upon  a  rocking-horse. 

"  There,  you  are  all  rigl.«t  now,"  cried  Ballantyne. 
"  Hold  on  and  good-night." 

"  Good-night,"  said  Thresk. 

The  camel  moved  out  of  the  glare  of  the  fire 
into  the  haze  of  the  moonlight.  The  noise  of  the 
camp  dropped  away  behind  him.  He  heard  only 
the  soft  padding  of  the  camel's  feet. 
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AN    Kl'ISOni"    IN     HAM.ANTYNK  S    I.II  F. 

The  Rcptons  lived  upon  the  KlKuiil)alhi  Ilill  and 
the  bow-window  of  tlicir  drawinj>;-room  looked 
down  U|)on  the  Arabian  Se.i  ;  ;id  sout  liwards  along 
the  coast  towards  Malabar  I'oint.  In  this  em- 
brasure Mrs.  Repton  sat  tlirou<,'h  a  morning,  deny- 
ing herself  to  her  friends.  A  l)ook  lay  open  on 
her  lap  but  her  eyes  were  upon  the  sea.  A  few 
minutes  after  the  clock  upon  Ikt  mantelpiece  had 
struck  twelve  she  saw  that  lor  which  she  watched  : 
the  bowsprit  and  the  black  bows  of  a  big  ship 
})ushing  out  from  under  the  hill  and  the  water 
boiling  under  its  stem.  The  whole  ship  came  into 
view  with  its  awnings  and  its  saffron  funnels 
and  headed  to  tiie  north-west  for  Aden. 

Jane  Repton  rose  uj)  from  her  chair  <ind  watched 
it  go.  In  the  sunlight  its  black  hull  was  so  sharply 
outlined  on  the  sea,  its  lines  and  spars  were  so 
trim  that  it  looked  a  miniature  ship  which  she 
could  reach  out  her  hand  and  snatch.  But  her 
eyes  grew  dim  as  she  watched,  so  that  it  became 
shapeless  and  blurred,  and  long  before  the  liner 
was  out  of  sight  it  was  quite  lost  to  her. 

"  I  am  foolish,"  she  said  as  she  turned  away. 
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and  she  bit  her  handkerchief  hard.  fliis  was 
midday  of  the  Friday  and  ever  since  that  dinner- 
party at  the  Carruthers'  on  the  Monday  nirjlit 
she  had  been  alternating  between  wild  hopes  and 
arguments  of  prudence.  But  until  this  moment 
of  disappointment  she  had  not  realised  how  com- 
pletely the  hopes  had  gained  the  upper  hand 
with  her  and  how  extravagantly  she  had  built 
upon  Thrcsk's  urgent  questioning  of  her  at  the 
dinner-table. 

"  Very  likely  he  never  found  the  Ballantynes 
at  all,"  she  argued.  But  he  might  have  sent  her 
word.  All  that  morning  she  had  been  expecting 
a  telephone  message  or  a  telegram  or  a  note 
scr'bbled  on  board  the  steamer  and  sent  up  the 
Khamballa  Hill  by  a  messenger.  But  not  a  token 
had  come  from  him  and  now  of  the  boat  which  was 
carrying  him  to  England  there  was  nothing  left 
but  the  stain  of  its  smoke  upon  the  sky. 

Mrs.  Repton  put  her  handkerchief  in  her  pocket 
and  was  going  about  the  business  of  her  house 
when  the  butler  opened  the  door. 

"  I    am   not   in "   Mrs.    Repton   began   and 

cut  short  the  sentence  with  a  cry  of  welcome  and 
surprise,  for  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  servant 
Thrcsk  was  standing. 

"  You  !  "    she   cried      "  Oh  !  " 

She  felt  her  legs  weakening  under  her  and  she 
sat  down  abruptly  on  a  chair. 

"  Thank  Heavens  it  was  there,"  she  said.  "  I 
shoul  1  have  sat  on  the  floor  if  it  hadn't  been.'' 
She  dlM    ■  sed  the  butler  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
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Throsk.     "Oh,    my    friend,"    she    said,    "there's 
your  steamer  on  it  .  way  to  Aden." 

Her  voice  ranp;  with  enthusiasm  and  athniration. 
Thresk  only  no(hled  his  head  gloomily. 

"  I  have  missed  it,"  he  replied.  "  It's  very 
unfortunate.  I  have  clients  waiting  for  me  in 
London." 

"  You  missed  it  on  purpose,"  she  declared  and 
Thresk's  face  relaxed  into  a  smile.  He  turned 
away  from  the  window  to  her.  He  seemed  sud- 
denly to  wear  the  look  of  a  boy. 

'•  I  have  the  best  of  excuses,"  he  replied,  "  the 
perfect  excuse."  But  even  he  could  not  foresee 
how  completely  that  excuse  was  to  serve  him. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Jane  Repton,  "  and  tell  me. 
You  went  to  Chitipur,  I  know.  Vron\  your  pres- 
ence here  I  know  too  that  you  found — them— 
there." 

"  No,"  said  Thresk,  "  I  diJn't."  He  sat  down 
and  looked  straight  into  Jane  Repton's  eyes.  *'  I 
had  a  stroke  of  luck.     1  foimd  them — in  camp." 

Jane  Repton  understood  all  that  the  last  two 
words  implied, 

"  I  should  have  wished  that,"  she  answered, 
"  if  I  had  dared  to  think  it  possible.  You  talked 
with   Stella?" 

"  Hardly  a  word  alone.     Rut  I  saw." 

"  What   did   you    see  ?  " 

"  I  am  here  to  tell  you."  And  he  told  her  the 
story  of  his  night  at  the  camp  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerned Stella  Rallantyne,  and  indeed  not  quite  all 
of  that.     For  instance  he  omitted  altogether  to 
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relate  how  he  had  left  his  pipe  behind  in  the  tent 
and  had  returned  for  it.  That  seemed  to  him 
unimportant.  Nor  did  he  tell  her  of  his  conversa- 
tion \\ith  Ballantync  about  the  photograph. 
"  He  was  in  a  panic.  He  had  delusions,"  he  said 
and  left  the  matter  there.  Thresk  had  the  lawyer's 
mind  or  rather  the  mind  of  a  lawyer  in  big  practice. 
He  had  the  instinct  for  the  essential  fact  and  the 
knowledge  that  it  was  most  lucid  when  presented 
in  a  naked  simplicity.  He  was  at  pains  to  set 
before  Jane  Repton  what  he  had  seen  of  the  life 
which  Stella  lived  with  Stephen  Ballantyne  and 
nothing  else. 

"  Now,"  he    said  when  he    had  finished,  "  you 
sent  mc  to  Chitipur.     I  must  know  why." 
And  when  she  hesitated  he  overbore  her. 
"  You  can  be  guilty  of  no  disloyalty  to  your 
friend,"  he    insisted,  "  by  being  frank    with  mc. 
After  all   I    have    given   guarantees.     I   went   to 
Chitipur    upon    your   word.     I   have   missed    my 
boat.      You  bade  me  go  to  Chitipur.      That  told 
me  too  little  or  too  much.     I   say  too  little.     I 
have  got  to  know  all  now."     And  he  rose  up  and 
stood  before  her.      "  What  do  you  know   about 
Stephen  Ballantyne  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Jane  Repton.  She  looked 
at  the  clock.  "  You  had  better  stay  and  lunch 
with  us  if  you  will.     We  shall  be  alone.     I'll  tell 

you  afterwards.     Meanwhile "  and  in  her  turn 

she   stood   up.     The   sense   of  responsibility   was 
heavy  upon  her. 

She  had  sent  this  man  upon  his  errand  of  know- 
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ledge.  He  had  done,  in  consequence  of  it  a 
stronger,  a  wilder  thing  than  she  had  thought, 
than  she  had  hoped  for.  She  had  a  panicky 
fechng  that  she  had  set  great  forces  at  work. 

"  Meanwhile "  asked  Thresk  ;    and  she  drew 

a  breath  of  relief.  The  steadiness  of  hi^  eyes  and 
voice  comforted  her.  H'5  quiet  insistence  gave  her 
courage.  None  of  her  troubles  and  doubts  had 
any  place  apparently  in  his  mind.  A  nervous  horse 
in  the  hands  of  a  real  horseman — thus  she  thought 
of  herself  in  Thrcsk's  presence. 

"  JMeanwhilc  I'll  give  you  one  reason  why  I 
wanted  you  to  go.  My  husband's  time  in  India 
is  up.  We  are  leaving  for  England  altogether  ia- 
a  month's  time.  We  shall  not  come  back  at  all. 
And  when  we  have  gone  Stella  will  be  left  without 
one  intimate  friend  in  the  whole  country." 

"  Yes,"  said  Thresk.  "  That  wouldn't  do,  would 
it  ?  "  and  they  went  in  to  their  luncheon. 

All  through  that  meal,  before  the  servants,  they 
talked  what  is  written  in  the  newspapers.  And  of 
the  two  she  who  had  fears  and  hesitations  was 
still  the  more  impatient  to  get  it  done.  She  had 
her  curiosity  and  it  was  beginning  to  consume  her. 
What  had  Thresk  known  of  Stella  and  she  of  him 
before  she  had  come  out  to  India  and  become  Stella 
Ballantyne  ?  Had  they  been  in  love  ?  If  not 
why  had  Thresk  gone  to  Chitipur  ?  Why  had  he 
missed  his  boat  and  left  all  his  clients  over  there 
in  England  in  the  lurch  ?  If  so,  why  hadn't  they 
married — the  idiots  ?  Oh,  how  she  wanted  to  know 
all  the  answers  to  all  these  questions  !     And  what 
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he  proposed  to  do  now  !  And  she  would  know 
nothing  unless  she  was  frank  herself.  She  had 
read  his  ultimatum  in  his  face. 

"  We'll  have  eoffce  in  my  siitinff-room.  You 
can  smoke  there,''  she  said  and  she  led  the  way  to 
it.     "A  cheroot?" 

Thrcsk  smiled  with  amusement.     TJut  the  amuse- 
ment annoyed  her  for  she  did  not  understand  it. 
''  I    have  got  a  Havana  cigar  here,"   he  said 
"  May   I  ?  " 
"  Of  counc." 

He   lit   it   anil   listened.     But   it   was   not  long 
before  it  went  out  and  he  did  not  stir  to  light  it 
again.     The  incident  of  which  Mrs.    Rcpton  had 
been  the  witness,  and  which  she  related  now,  in- 
vested Ballantyne  with  horror.     Thresk  had  left 
the  camp  at  Chitipur  with  an  angry  contempt  for 
him.      The  contempt  passed   out  of  his   feelings 
altogether  as  he  sat  in  Mrs.  Repton's  drawing-room. 
"  I  am  not  telling  you  what  Stella  has  confided 
to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Repton.     "  Stella's  loyal  even 
when  there's  no  cause  for  loyalty  ;    and  if  loyalty 
didn't  keep  her  mouth  closed,  self-respect  would. 
I  tell  you  what  I  saw.     W^e  were  at  Agra  at  the 
time.     My   husband   was   Collector   there.     There 
was  a  Durbar  held  there  and  the  Rajah  of  Chitipur 
came  to  it  with  his  elephants  and  his  soldiers,  and 
naturally  Captain  Ballantyne  and  his  wife  came 
too.     They  stayed  with  us.     You  are  to  under- 
stand that  1  knew  nothing— absolutely  nothing-- 
up  to  that  time.    I  hadn't  a  suspicion— until  the 
afternoon  of  the  finals  in  the  Polo  Tournament. 
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Stella  and  I  went  together  alone  and  we  came 
home  about  six.  Stella  went  upstairs  and  I — I 
walkLcl  into  the  library." 

She  had  found  13allantyne  sitting  in  a  high 
arm-chair,  his  eyes  glittering  under  his  black  thick 
eyebrows  and  his  face  livid.  He  looked  at  her 
as  she  entered,  but  he  neither  moved  nor  spoke, 
and  she  thought  that  he  was  ill.  But  the 
decanter  of  whisky  stood  empty  on  a  little 
tabic  at  his  side  and  she  noticed  it. 

"  \Vc  have  some  people  coming  to  dinner  to-night, 
Captain  Ballantyne,"  she  said.  "  We  shall  dine 
at  eight,  so  there's  an  hour  and  a  half  still." 

She  went  over  to  a  book-case  and  took  out  a 
lx)ok.  When  she  turned  back  into  the  room  a 
change  had  taken  place  in  her  visitor.  Life  had 
flickered  into  his  face.  His  eyes  were  wary  and 
cmuiing. 

"  And  why  do  you  tell  me  that  ?  "  he  asked  in  a 
voice  which  was  thick  and  formidable.  She  had 
a  notion  that  he  did  not  know  who  she  was  and 
then  suddeidy  she  became  afraid.  She  had  dis- 
covered a  secret — his  secret.  For  once  in  the 
towns  he  had  let  himself  go.  She  had  a  hope  now 
that  he  could  not  move  and  that  he  knew  it ;  he 
sat  as  still  as  his  arm-chair. 

"  I  had  forgotten  to  tell  you,"  she  replied. 
"  I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  beforehand." 

"  Wliy  should  I  like  to  know  beforehand  ?  " 

She  had  his  secret,  he  j)lied  her  with  questions 
to  know  if  she  had  it.  She  must  hide  her  know- 
ledge.    Ev^ery  instinct  warned  her  to  hide  it. 
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''  The  people  wlio  are  coming  are  stran<T;ers  to 
Iiulia,"  she  said,  "  but   1  have  told  them  of   you 
and  they  Avill  come  expectant." 
"  You  are  very  kind." 

She  had  s))oken  lightly  and  with  a  laugh.     Bal- 
lantyne   replied  without  irony  or  amusement  and 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face.     Mrs.   Repton 
could  not  account  for  the  panic  which  seized  hold 
upon  her.     She  had  dined  in  Captain  Ballantync's 
company  before  often  enough  ;    he  had  now  been 
for  three  days  in  her  house  ;    she  had  recognised 
his  ability  and  had  neither  particularly  liked  nor 
disliked    him.     Her    main    impression    had    been 
that  he  was  not  good  enough  for  Stella,  and  it  was 
an    impression    purely    feminine    and    instinctive. 
Now  suddenly  he  had  imposed  himself  upon  her 
as  a  creature  dangerous,  bcastlike.     She  wanted 
to   get   out  of    the    room  but  she  dared  not,   for 
she  was  sure  that  her  careful  steps  would,  despite 
herself,  change  into  a  run.     She  sat  down,  meaning 
to  read  for  a  ivw  moments,  compose  herself  and 
then  go.      But  no  sooner  had  she  taken  her  scat 
than  her  terror  increased  tenfold,  for  Ballantyne 
rose  swiftly  from  his  chair  and  walking  in  a  circle 
round  the  room  with  an  extraordinarily  light  and 
noiseless  step  disappeared  behind  her.      Then  he 
sat  down.     Mrs.  Repton  heard  the  slight  grating  of 
the  legs  of  a  chair  upon  the  floor.     It  was  a  chair 
at  a  writing-table  close  by  the  window  and  exactly 
at  her  back.     He  could  sec  every  movement  which 
she  made,  and  she  could  sec  nothing,  not  so  much 
as  the  tip  of  one  of  his  fingers.     And  of  his  fingers 
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she  was  now  afraid.  He  was  watehing  her  fioin 
his  point  of  vantage  ;  she  seemed  to  feel  his  eyes 
bnrning  upon  the  nape  of  her  neck.  And  he 
said  nothing  ;   and  lie  did  not  stir. 

It  was  broad  daylight,  she  assured  hei-self. 
She  had  hut  to  cross  the  room  to  the  bell  beside  the 
lireplace.  Nay,  she  had  only  to  scream— and  she 
was  very  near  to  screaming — to  bring  the  servants 
to  lier  resci!".  But  she  dared  not  do  it.  Before 
she  was  half-way  to  the  bell,  before  the  cry  was  out 
of  her  mouth  she  would  feel  his  fingers  close 
about  her  throat. 


Mrs.  Repton  had  begun  to  tell  her  story  with 
reluctance,  dreading  lest  Thresk  sliould  attribute 
it  to  a  woman's  nerves  and  laugh.  But  he  did  not. 
He  listened  gravely,  seriously ;  and,  as  she  con- 
tinued, that  nightmare  of  an  evening  so  lived 
a^ain  in  her  recollections  that  she  could  not  but 
make  it  vivid  in  her  words. 

"  I  had  more  than  a  mere  sense  of  danger,"  she 
said.  "  I  felt  besides  a  sort  of  hideous  discomfort, 
almost  physical  discomfort,  which  made  me  believe 
that  there  was  something  evil  in  that  room  Ijcyond 
the  power  of  language  to  describe." 

She  felt  her  self-control  leaving  her.  H  she 
stayed  she  must  betray  her  alarm.  Even  now  she 
had  swallowed  again  and  again,  and  she  wondered 
that  he  had  not  detected  the  working  of  her  throat. 
She  summoned  what  was  left  of  her  courage  and 
tossing  her  book  aside  rose  slowly  and  deliberately. 

"  I  think  I  shall  copy  Stella's  example  end  lie 
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down  lor  an  hour,"  she  said  without  tuniiiifj  Ikt 
licad  towiinls  IJallaiityiic.  and  cvni  wliilc  slu^ 
spoke  .she  knew  that  dir  had  iiiacU-  a  mistake  in 
ineiitioniti^  Stella.  He  would  follow  her  to  dis- 
cover whether  she  went  to  Stella's  room  and  told 
>vhat  she  had  seen  to  lier.  Hid.  h"  did  not  move. 
She  reached  the  door,  tnrned  the  handle,  went  out 
and  dosed  the  door  hehind  her. 

I'or  a  moment  then  lur  stren;4lh  tailed  her  ;  slie 
leaned  against  the  wall  hy  the  side  of  the  door,  her 
heart  raeinfj.  Hut  the  feai'  that  he  would  follow 
urjjjrd  her  on.  She  crossed  the  hall  and  sto|)|)ed 
delilterately  hefore  a  ea!)inet  of  china  at  the  foot 
of  tlie  stairs,  which  stood  against  the  wall  in  which 
the  lil>rary  door  was  placed.  While  she  stood  tlicre 
she  saw  the  do(»r  oj)en  very  slowly  and  liallantyne's 
livid  f.tc<  appear  at  the  openin.tf.  She  turned 
towariis  till'  stair-^  and  mounted  them  without 
looking  back.  Half-way  up  a  turn  hid  the  hall 
from  her,  and  the  moment  after  she  had  passed 
the  turn  she  heard  liim  crossiufj  the  hall  after  her, 
again  with  a  ligl'nes-.  of  step  which  seemed  to  be 
tmcaiuiy  and  inhuman  in  si)  heavy  anc'  gross  u 
creature. 

"  1  was  aj);>alled,"  she  said  to  Thresk  frankly. 
"  He  had  the  step  of  an  animal.  I  felt  that  some 
great  baboon  was  tracking  me  stealthily." 

Mrs.  llei)ton  came  to  Stella  liallantyne's  door 
and  was  careful  not  to  stop.  She  reached  her  own 
room,  and  once  in  shot  the  bolt  ;  and  in  a  moment 
or  two  she  heard  him  breathing  just  outside  the 
}>aiieis. 
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"  Ami  to  think  tl>;it  Stella  is  uIoir'  with  him  in 
the  jun^'li-  months  at  a  time  !  "  she  oritd,  actually 
wrinj^'inj,'  lur  hands.  "  That  thought  was  in  my 
mind  all  the  time — a  horror  of  a  thoufjht.  Oh,  I 
eould  understand  now  the  loss  of  her  spirits,  h.r 
colour,  her  youfh." 

Pictures  of  lonely  camps  and  empty  rest-houses, 
far  removed  from  any  habitation  in  the  silenei:  of 
Indian  nights,  rose  before  her  eyes.  She  imagined 
Stella  |)r()pped  up  on  her  elbow  in  bed,  wide-eyed 
with  terror,  listenii-.g  and  listening  to  the  light 
footsteps  of  the  drunken  brute  beyond  the  par- 
tition-wall, shivering  when  they  approached,  drop- 
ping back  with  the  dew  of  lier  sweat  upon  her 
forehead  wlien  they  retired  ;  and  these  pictures 
she  translated  in  words  for  Thresk  in  her  house 
ori  the  Khamballa  Ilill. 

Thresk  was  moved  and  showed  that  he  was 
moved.  He  rose  and  walked  to  the  window, 
turning  his  back  to  her. 

"  Why  did  she  marry  him  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  She  was  poor,  but  she  had  a  little  money.  Why 
did  she  marry  him  ?  "  and  he  turned  back  to  Mrs. 
Repton  for  an  answer. 

She  gave  him  one  quick  look  and  said  : 

"  That  is  one  of  the  thi»igs  she  has  never  told  me 
and  I  didn't  meet  her  until  after  she  had  married 
him." 

"  And  why  doesn't  she  leave  him  ?  " 

Mrs.  Rei)ton  held  up  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  the  easy  questions,  Mr.  Thresk !  How 
many  women  endure  the  thing  that  is  because  it 
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is  Even  to  Uavc  your  liushaiul  you  want  a 
triflf  of  spirit.  And  what  if  your  spirit's  hrokrn  ? 
Wliat  if  you  arc  cowed?  What  if  you  livi  in  tirror 
day  ami   iii;,'!it  ?  " 

'■  Yes.  I  am  a  fool,"  said  Thrtsk.  and  he  sat 
down  aj^ain.  "Th(  ri'  arc  two  more  (pustions  I  want 
to  ask.  Did  you  t  v<r  talk  to  StelKi  " — the  t'hrislian 
name  sli[)pi(l  naturally  from  him  and  only  Jane 
Hcpton  of  the  two  r» marked  that  he  hail  used  it — 
'■  of  that  incident  in  the  library  at  Aj^ra  ?  " 

''  Yes." 

"  And  did  she  in  consequence  of  what  you  told 
her  give  you  any  account  of  her  life  with  her 
husband  ? " 

Mrs.  Rcpton  hesitated  not  because  slu-  was  any 
longer  in  tloubt  as  to  whether  she  would  speak  the 
whole  truth  or  not — she  had  committed  herself 
already  too  far — but  because  the  form  of  the  ques- 
tion nettled  her.  It  was  a  little  too  forensic  for  her 
taste.  She  was  anxious  to  know  the  man  ;  she 
could  dispense  with  the  barrister  altojjether. 

''  Yes,  she  did,"  she  replied,  "  and  don't  cross- 
examine  me,  please." 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Thresk  with  a  laugh 
which  made  him  human  on  the  instant. 

'■  W'ell,  it's  true,"  said  Jane  Rcpton  in  a  rush. 
'"  She  told  mc  the  truth — what  you  know  and 
more.  He  stripped  when  he  was  drunk,  stripped 
to  the  skin.  Tliink  of  it !  Stella  told  me  that 
and  broke  dowji.  Oh,  if  you  had  seen  her !  For 
Stella  to  give  way — that  alone  must  alarm  her 
Iriend--.     Oh,   but  the  look  of  her  !     ohe  sat  by 
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tlur  tciii's   laming  (Iowa  her  face 
cjuifkly  from  lii^  chair 


Thrc.sU  rose 


Thank  you, 


hr  said,  cuttinj^  her  sliort.     Hi- 


wanUtl  to  lirar  no  morr 


He-  hclvl  oi  ^  his  hand  to 


lu\  with  a  certain  ahniptiuss. 

Mis.  lU|)t()n  rosr  loo- 

'•  Wlial  ail-  you  uoin},'  to  do  ?  "  she  askid  l»n  ath- 
U.sly.  '•  I  uuist  know.  I  havrarif,'ht  to,  I  think. 
I  have  told  you  so  nui'  li.     1  was  in  j,'riat  (h)ut)t 

whether    I    sliouUl    tell    you    anything?.      But " 

Her  voice   broke  and  she   ended  lur  i)lea   hmuly 
tnoajfli  :     "  I  am  very  fo!id  of  Stella." 

'•  1  know  that,"  said  Thresk,  and  his  voice  was 
giateful  and  his  face  most  friendly. 

"  Well,  what  are  you  f,'oing  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  am  jioinji,-  to  write  to  licr  to  ask  her  to  join 
me  in  Bombay,"  he  replied. 
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CHAPTER   X 

NEWS    FROM    CIIITIPL'K 

A  LONG  silence  followed  upon  his  words.  Jane 
Repton  turned  to  the  mantelshelf  and  moved 
an  ornament  here  and  another  one  there.  She 
had  contemplated  this  very  consequence  of  Thresk's 
journey  to  Chitipur.  She  had  actually  worked 
for  it  herself.  She  w...  frank  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge that.  None  the  less  hi:,  annonncement, 
quietly  as  he  had  made  it,  was  a  shock  to  her. 
She  did  not,  howevc  go  back  upon  her  work; 
and  when  she  spoke  it  was  rather  to  make  sure 
that  he  was  not  going  to  act  upon  an  unconsidered 

impulse. 

"  It  will  damage  your  career,"  she  said.  "  Of 
course  you  have  thought  of  that." 

"  It  will  alter  it,"  he  answered,  "  if  she  comes 
to  me.     I  shall  go  out  of  Parliament,  of  course." 

"  And  your  practice  ?  " 

"  That  will  suffer  too  for  a  while  no  doubt.  But 
even  if  I  lost  it  altogether  I  should  not  be  a  poor 
man." 

"  You  have  saved  money  ?  " 

"  No.  There  has  not  been  much  time  for  that, 
but  for  a  good  many  years   now  1  liave  collected 
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silver  and   miniatures.     I   know   something  about 
them  and  the  col.ection  is  of  vahie." 

"  1  see." 

Mrs.  Repton  looked  at  him  now.  Oh,  yes,  he 
had  thought  his  proposal  out  during  the  night 
journey  to  Bombay— not  a  doubt  of  it. 

"  Stella,  too,  will  suffer,"  she  said. 

"  Worse  than  she  does  now  ?  "  asked  Thresk. 

"No.  But  her  position  will  be  ditlicult  for 
awhile  at  least,"   and  she   came  towards  Thresk 

and  pleaded.  r      ^      o    r\u 

"  You  will  be  thoughtful  of  her,  for  her  .'     Uh, 
if  you  should  play  her  false— how  I  should  hate 
you  !  "  and  her  eyes  flashed  fire  at  him. 
"  I  don't  think  that  you  need  fear  that." 
But  he  was  too  calm  for  her,  too  quiet.     She 
was  in  the  mood  to  want  heroics.     She  clamoured 
for  protestations  as  a  drug  for  her  uneasy  mmd. 
And  Thresk  stood  before  her  without  one.     She 
searched  his  face  with  doubtful  eyes.     Oh,  there 
seemed  to  her  no  tenderness  in  it. 

"She  will  need— love,"  said  Mrs.  Repton. 
-  There— that's  the  word.  Can  you  give  it  her  ?  " 
"  If  she  comes  to  me— yes.  I  have  wanted  her 
for  eight  years,"  and  then  suddenly  she  got,  not 
heroics,  but  a  glimpse  of  a  real  passion.  A  spasm 
of  pain  convulsed  his  face.  He  sat  down  and  beat 
with  his  fist  upon  the  table.  "It  was  horrible 
to  me  to  ride  away  from  that  camp  and  leave  her 
there-miles  away  from  any  friend.  1  would  have 
torn  her  from  him  by  force  if  there  had  been  a 
single  hope  that  way.     But  his  levies  would  have 
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barred  the  road.  No,  this  was  the  only  chance  : 
to  come  away  to  Bombay,  to  write  to  her  that 
the  first  day,  the  first  niglit  she  is  able  to  sHp  out 
and  travel  here  she  will  find  me  Avaitin<r." 

Mrs.  Repton  was  satisfied.  But  while  he  had 
been  speaking  a  new  fear  had  entered  into  her. 

"  There's  something  I  should  have  thought  of," 
she  exclaimed. 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  Captain  Ballantync  is  not  generous.  He  is 
jusL  the  sort  of  man  not  to  divorce  his  Mife." 

Thresk  raised  his  head.  Clearly  that  possibility 
had  no  more  occurred  to  liim  than  it  had  to  Jane 
Repton.     He  thought  it  over  now. 

"  Just  the  sort  of  man,"  he  agreed.  '"  But  we 
must  take  that  risk — if  she  comes." 

"  The  letter's  not  yet  written,"  Mrs.  Repton 
sug"ested. 

"  But  it  will  be,"  he  replied,  and  then  he  stood 
and  confronted  her.  "  Do  you  wish  me  not  to 
write  it  ?  " 

She  avoided  his  eyes,  she  looked  upon  the  floor, 
she  began  more  than  one  sentence  of  evasion; 
but  in  tlie  end  she  took  both  his  hands  in  hers  and 
said  stoutly  : 

"No,  1 'don't!     Writn!     Wrte  !  " 

"  Thank  you  !  " 

He  went  to  the  door,  and  when  he  had  reached  it 
she  called  to  him  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Mr.  Thresk,  what  did  you  mean  when  you  re- 
peated and  repeated  if  she  comes  ?  " 

Thresk  came  slowly  back  into  the  room. 
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"  I  meant  that  eight  years  a^o  I  gave  her  a  very 
good  reason  why  slie  should  put  no  faith  in  nic." 

He  told  her  that  quite  frankly  and  simply,  but  he 
told  her  no  more  than  that,  and  she  let  him  go. 
He  went  back  to  the  great  hotel  on  the  AjioUo  Hund 
and  sent  off  a  number  of  cablegrams  to  London 
saying  that  he  had  missed  his  steamer  and  that  the 
work   waiting   <br   him   must   go   to   other   hands. 
The  letter  to  Stella  Ballantyne  he  kept  to  the  last. 
It    could  not   reach  her   immediately  in  any  case 
since  she  was  in  camp.      For  all  he  know  it  might 
be  weeks  before  she  read  it ;   and  he  had  need  to  go 
warily  in  the  writing  of  it.     Certain  words  she  had 
used   to  him  were  an   encouragement ;    but   there 
were  others  which  made  him  doubt  whether  she 
would  have  any  faith  in  him.     Every  now  and  then 
there  had  been  a  savour  of  bitterness.     Once  she 
had  been  shamed  because  of  him,  on  Bignor  Hill 
Avherc    Stane    Street    runs    to    Chichester,    and    a 
second  time  in  front  of  him  in  the  tent  at  Chitipur, 
No,  it  was  not  an  easy  letter  which  he  had  to  write, 
and  he  took  the  night  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
next  day   to  decide    upon    its  wording.     It   could 
not  in  any  case  go  until  the  night-mail.     He  had 
finished  it  and  directed  it  by  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  and  he  went  down  with  the  letter  in    his 
hand  into  the  big  lounge  to  post  it  in  the  box  there. 
But  it  never  was  posted. 

Close  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase  stood  a  tape- 
machine,  and  as  Thresk  descended  he  heard  the 
clicking  of  the  instrument  and  saw  the  usual  small 
group    of   visitors    about    it.     They    were    mostly 
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Americans,  and  they  were  reading  out  to  one 
another  the  latest  prices  of  the  stoek-niarkets. 
Some  of  the  chatter  reached  to  Thresk's  inattentive 
cars,  and  when  he  was  only  two  steps  from  the 
floor  one  carelessly-spoken  phrase  interjected  be- 
tween the  values  of  two  securities  brought  him 
to  a  stop.  The  speaker  was  a  young  man  with  a 
squarish  face  and  thick  hair  parted  accurately  in 
the  middle.  He  was  dressed  in  a  thin  grey  suit 
and  he  was  passing  the  tape  between  his  fingers 
as  it  ran  out.  The  picture  of  him  was  impressed 
during  that  instant  upon  Thresk's  mind,  so  that 
he  could  never  afterwards  forget  it. 

"  Copper's  up  one  point,"  he  was  saying,  "  that's 
fine.  Who's  Captain  Ballantyne,  I  wonder  ? 
United  Steel  has  dropped  seven-eighths.  Well, 
that  doesn't  affect  me,"  and  so  he  ran  on. 

Thrcsk  heard  no  more  of  what  he  said.  He 
stood  wond<  ring  what  news  could  have  come 
up  on  the  tape  of  Captain  Ballantyne  who  was  out 
in  camp  in  the  state  of  Chitipur,  or  if  there  was 
another  Captain  Ballantyne.  He  joined  the  little 
group  in  front  of  the  machine,  and  picking  up  the 
ribbon  from  the  floor  ran  his  eyes  backwards  along 
it  until  he  came  to  "  United  Steel."  The  sentence 
in  front  of  that  ran  as  follows : 

"Captain  Ballantyne  was  found  dead  early  yes- 
terday morning  outside  his  tent  close  to  Jarwhal 
Junction." 

Thresk  read  the  sentence  twice  and  then  walked 
away.  The  news  might  be  false,  of  course,  but 
if  it  were  true  here  was  a  revolution  in  his  life. 
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There  was  no  need  for  this  letter  which  he  held 
in  his  hand.  The  way  was  smoothed  out  for 
Stella,  for  him.  Not  Tor  a  moment  could  he  pre- 
tend to  do  anythinijf  hut  welcome  the  n(;\vs,  to  wish 
with  all  his  heart  that  it  was  true.  And  it  seemed 
probable  news.  There  was  the  matter  of  that 
photojrraph.  Thresk  had  carried  it  out  to  the 
Governor's  house  on  Malabar  Point  oa  the  very 
morning  of  his  arrival  in  Bombay.  He  had  driven 
on  to  Mrs.  Repton's  house  after  he  had  left  it  there. 
But  he  had  taken  it  away  from  Chitipur  at  too 
late  a  day  to  save  Ballantyne.  Ballautyne  had, 
after  all,  had  good  cause  to  be  afraid  while  he 
possessed  it,  and  the  news  had  not  yet  got  to 
Salak's  friends  that  it  had  left  nis  possessioii. 
Thus  he  made  out  the  history  of  Captain  Ballan- 
tyne's  death. 

The  tape  machine,  however,  might  have  ticked 
out  a  mere  rumour  with  no  truth  in  it  at  all.  He 
went  to  the  office  and  obtained  a  copy  of  The 
Advocate  of  India, — the  evening  newspaper  of  the 
city.  He  looked  at  the  stop-press  telegrams. 
There  was  no  mention  of  Ballantyne's  death.  Nor 
on  glancing  down  the  columns  could  he  find  in 
any  paragraph  a  statement  that  any  mishap  had 
befallen  him.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  read  that 
he  himself,  Henry  Thresk,  having  brought  his 
case  to  a  successful  conclusion,  had  left  India 
yesterday  by  the  mail-steamer  Madras,  bound 
for  Marseilles.  He  threw  down  the  paper  and  went 
to  the  telephon(  -box.  If  the  news  were  true  the 
one  person  likely  to  know  of  it  was  Mrs.  Repton. 
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Thrcsk  rang  up  the  house  on  the  Khamballa  Hill 
and  asked  to  speak  to  her.  An  answer  was  returned 
to  him  at  once  that  Mrs.  Repton  had  piven  orders 
that  she  was  not  to  be  disturbed.  Thresk  how- 
ever insisted  : 

"  Will  you  please  ^We  my  name  to  her — ■ 
Henry  Thrcsk  ? "  and  he  waited  with  his  ear  to 
the  receiver  for  a  century.  At  last  a  voice 
spoke  to  him,  but  it  was  again  the  voice  of  the 
servant. 

"  The  Memsahib  very  sorry,  sir,  but  cannot 
speak  to  any  one  just  now  ;  "  and  he  heard  the  jar 
of  the  instrument  as  the  receiver  at  the  other 
end  was  sharply  hung  up  and  the  connection 
broken. 

Thresk  came  out  from  the  telephone-box  with 
a  face  puzzled  and  very  grave.  Mrs.  Repton 
refused  to  speak  to  him  ! 

It  was  a  fact,  an  inexplicable  fact,  and  it  alarmed 
him.  It  was  impossible  to  believe  that  mere 
reflection  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours  had 
brought  about  so  complete  a  revolution  in  her 
feelings.  He  to  whom  she  had  passionately  cried 
"  Write  !  Write  !  "  only  yesterday  could  hardly 
be  barred  out  from  mere  speech  with  her  to-day 
for  any  fault  of  his.  He  had  done  nothing,  had 
seen  no  one.  Thresk  was  certain  now  that  the 
news  upon  the  tape  was  true.  But  it  could  not 
be  all  the  truth.  There  was  something  behind  it — 
something  rather  grim  and  terril)le. 

Thresk  walked  to  the  door  of  the  hotel  and  called 
up  a  motor-car.     "  Tell  him  to  drive  to  the  Kham- 
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balla  Hill,"  he  said  to  the  porter.  "  FlI  let  him 
know  when  to  stop." 

The  porter  translated  the  order  and  Thresk 
stopped  him  at  Mrs.  Rcpton's  door. 

"  Tl:e  Memsahib  does  not  reeeive  any  one  to- 
day," said  the  butler. 

"  I  know,"  replied  Thresk.  He  scribbled  on  a 
card  and  sent  it  in.  There  was  a  long  delay. 
Thresk  stood  in  the  hall  looking  out  through  the 
open  door.  Night  had  come.  There  were  lights 
upon  the  roadway,  lights  a  long  way  below  at 
the  water's  edge  on  Breach  Candy,  and  there  was  a 
light  twinkling  far  out  on  the  Arabian  Sea.  But 
in  the  house  behind  him  all  was  dark.  He  had 
come  to  an  abode  of  desolation  and  mourning  ; 
and  his  heart  sank  and  he  was  attacked  with  fore- 
bodings. At  last  in  the  passage  behind  hmi  there 
was  a  shuffling  of  feet  and  a  gleam  of  white.  The 
Memsahib  would  receive  him. 

Thresk  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room. 
That  room  too  was  unlit.  But  the  blinds  had  not 
been  lowered  and  light  from  a  street  lamj)  outside 
turned  the  darkness  into  twilight.  No  one  came 
forward  to  greet  him,  but  the  room  was  not  empty. 
He  saw  llepton  and  his  wife  huddled  close  together 
on  a  sofa  in  a  recess  by  the  fireplace. 

^  I  thought  that  I  had  better  come  up  from 
Bombay,"  said  Thresk,  as  he  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  No  answer  was  returned  to  him  for 
a  few  moments,  and  then  it  was  Repton  himself 
who  spoke. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  and  he  got  up  from  the  sofa. 
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"  I  think  \\v.  had  hiLtcr  h;ive  some  Hjiht,"  he  added 
in    a    stran<,U'    indifferent    voice.     He    turned    the 
light    on    in    the   central  chandelier,    kaving    the 
corners  of  the  room  in  shadow,  lik<' — the  parallel 
forced  its  way   into  Tliresk's  mind — like  the  tent 
in   L'hitipur.      Then   viry    methodically   he   pulled 
down    the    hlinds.      He   did    not   look    at    Thresk 
and    Jane    Repton    on    the    couch    never   stirred. 
Thresk's  forebodings  became  a  dreadful  certainty. 
Some  evil  thing  had  happened.     He  might   have 
been  in  a  house  of  death.     He  knew  that  he  was 
not  wanted  there,  that  husband  and  wife  wished 
to  be  alone  and  silently  resented  his  presence.     Rut 
he  could  not  go  without  more  knowledge  than  he 
had. 

"  A  message  came  up  on  the  tape  half  an  hour 
ago,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  '"  It  reported  that 
Ballantync  was  dead." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Repton.  He  was  leaning  for- 
ward over  a  table  and  looking  up  to  the  chandelier 
as  if  he  fancietl  that  its  light  burnt  more  dimly 
than  was  usual.  "  That's  true,"  and  he  spoke 
in  the  same  strange  mechanic  d  voice  he  had  used 
before. 

"  That  he  was  found  dead  outside  his  tent," 
Thresk  added. 

"  It's    quite    true,"   Repton  agreed.     "  We   are 
very  sorry." 
"  Sorry  !  " 

The  exclamation  bur-^t  from  Thresk's  lips. 
"  Yes." 
Repton  moved  away  from  the  chandelier.     He 
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had  not  looked  at  Thrcsk  once  since  he  hud  entered 
the  room  ;  nor  did  he  look  towards  his  wife.  Hi> 
face  was  very  \m\o  ;ind  he  was  husy  now  settinfj 
a  chair  in  place,  moving  a  photograph,  doing  any 
one  of  the  little  unnecessary  things  people  restlessly 
do  when  there  is  an  importunate  visitor  in  the  room 
who  will  not  go. 

"  You  see,  there's  terribly  bad  news,"  he  added. 
"  What  news  ?  " 

"  He  was  shot,  you  know.     That  wasn't  in  the 
telegram  on  the  tape,  of  course.     Yes,  he  was  shot 
— on  the  same  night  you  dined  there — after  you 
had  gone." 
"  Shot !  " 

Thresk's  voice  dropped  to  a  whisper. 
"  Yes,"  and  the  dull  quiet  voice  went  on,  speak- 
ing apparently  of  some  trivial  affair  in  which  none 
of  them  could  have  any  interest.     "  He  was  shot 
by  a  bullet  from  a  little  rook-rifle  which  belonged 
to  Stella,  and  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  using." 
Thresk's   heart  stood   still.     A   picture   flashed 
before  his  eyes.     He  saw  the  inside  of  that  dimly 
lit  tent  with  its  red  lining  and  Stella  standing    by 
the  table.     He  could  hear  her  voice  :   "  This  is  my 
little  rook-rifle.     I  was  seeing  that  it  was  clean 
for  to-morrow."     She  had  spoken  so  carelessly,  so 
indifferently  that  it  wasn't  conceivable  that  what 
was  in  all  their  minds  could  be  true.     Yet  she  had 
spoken,  after  all,  no  more  indifferently  than  Repton 
was  speakmg  now  ;  and  he  was  in  a  great  stress 
of  grief.     Then  Thresk's  mind  leaped  to  the  weak 
point  in  all  this  chain  of  presumption. 
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"  Hut  Hiillaiityiic  was  found  outside  the  tent,'* 
he  cri»(l  with  :i  litth-  note  of  triumph.  But  it 
liad  no  cflio  in  Hcpton's  reply. 

"  I  know.  'I'hat  makes  everything  so  much 
worse." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  IJailantyne  was  foinid  in  tlie  morning  outside 
the  tent  stone-cold.  But  no  one  had  heard  the 
sliot,  and  there  were  sentries  on  the  edge  of  the 
encampment.  He  had  been  dragged  outside  after 
he  was  dead  or  when  he  was  dying." 

A  low  cry  broke  from  Thresk.  The  weak  point 
bceanu'  of  a  sudden  the  most  deadly,  the  most 
terrible  element  in  the  whole  case.  He  could  hear 
the  prosecuting  eonnsel  making  play  with  it.  He 
stood  for  a  moment  lost  in  horror.  Repton  had 
no  further  word  to  say  to  him.  Mrs.  Repton  had 
never  once  sj)oken.  They  wanted  him  away,  out 
of  the  room,  out  of  the  house.  Some  insight  let 
him  into  the  meaning  of  her  silence.  In  the 
presence  of  this  tragedy  remorse  had  gripped  her. 
She  was  looking  upon  herself  as  one  who  had  plotted 
harm  for  Stella.  She  would  never  forgive  Thresk 
for  his  share  in  the  plot. 

Thresk  went  ont  of  the  room  without  a  word 
more  to  ( ither  Repton  or  his  wife.  Whatever  he 
did  now  he  nuist  do  by  himself.  He  would  not 
be  admitted  into  that  house  again.  He  closed 
the  door  of  the  room  behind  him,  and  hardly  had 
he  closed  it  when  he  heard  the  snap  of  a  switch 
and  the  line  of  light  nnder  the  door  vanished. 
Once  more  there  was  darkness  in  the  drawing-room. 
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Repton  no  doubt  had  nturncd  to  his  wife's  side 
and  they  wtrc  huddled  afiain  side  by  side  on  the 
sofa.  Thresk  walked  down  the  hill  with  a  hor- 
rible feeling  of  isolation  and  loneliness.  But  ho 
shook  it  off  "as  he  neared  the  li{»hts  of  Honibay. 
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THUr.SK    INTKRVKNF.S 


TifRKSK  rciiclud  liis  iiotil  with  sonic  words  rinjrinfT 
in  Iun  lujul  which  Jane  Il(  pton  liad  s[)()kcn  to 
hitn  at  Mrs.  C'arruthcrs'  dinner-party  : 

Vou  can  <^ct  any  sinj^K'  thin^'  in  life  you  want 
if  you  want  it  enou<,'h,  hut  you  cannot  control  the 
price  you  will  nave  to  pay  for  it.  That  you  will 
only  learn  afterwards  and  ^nadually." 

He  had  fTot  what  he  liad  wanted — the  career  of 
distin(!tion,  and  he  wondt  red  whether  he  was  to 
bcjjin  now  to  learn  its  price. 

lie  mounted  to  his  sittinfj-rooin  on  the  second 
floor,  avoidinj?  the  lounj^c  and  the  lift  and  usin^  a 
small  side  staircase  instead  of  the  <,'rcat  central 
one.  He  had  |)as:^cd  no  one  on  the  way.  In  his 
room  he  looked  upon  the  mantelshelf  and  on  the 
table.  No  visitor  had  called  on  him  that  dav  : 
no  letter  awaited  him.  For  the  (irst  time  since 
he  had  landed  in  India  a  day  had  passed  without 
some  resident  leavins,'  on  him  a  card  or  a  note  of 
invitation.  The  newspapers  <,'ave  him  the  reason. 
He  was  supposed  to  have  left  on  the  Madras  for 
England.  To  make  sure  he  rani^  for  his  waiter  ;  no 
message  of  any  kiud  had  come, 
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'•  Sli.ill   1  ii>k  at  tiir  iitlicc  V  "  the  waiter  ask<-(i. 
■•  Hy  Mu  means,"  answend  'riire-^k,  and  lie  added  : 
"  1   will  have  dinner  served  u|)  lure  to-niylit." 

Tli«re  was  just  a  possibility,  lie  tluMi<,'lit,  that 
Ik'  niij,'ht  after  all  escape  this  particular  payment. 
He  took  from  his  pocket  his  unposted  letter  to 
Stella  Hallantyne.  There  was  no  lon<,'ir  any  use 
for  it  Mid  even  its  existence  was  now  dangerous 
to  Stella.  For  let  it  be  iliscovcrcd,  liowtver  she 
might  plead  that  she  knew  nothinjj  of  its  contents, 
a  motive  for  tlu'  death  of  Hallantyne  mijjht  be 
inferred  from  it.  It  would  be  a  false  motive,  but 
just  the  sort  of  motive  which  the  man  m  the  street 
would  immediately  acce[)t.  Thiesk  burnt  the 
letter  carefully  in  a  plate  and  pounded  up  each 
black  flake  of  paper  until  nothinj,'  was  left  but  ashes. 
Then  for  the  moment  his  work  was  done.  He  had 
only  to  wait  and  he  did  not  wait  lon<r.  On  the 
very  next  morning  his  newspaper  informed  him 
that  Inspector  Coulson  of  the  Bombay  Police  had 
left  for  Chitipur. 

The  Inspector  was  a  young  man  devoted  to  his 
work,  but  he  travelled  now  upon  a  duty  which  he 
would  gladly  have  handed  to  any  other  of  his 
colleagues.  He  had  met  Stella  Ballantync  in 
Bombay  upon  one  of  her  rare  visits  to  Jane  Repton. 
He  liad  sat  at  the  same  dinner-table  with  her,  and 
he  did  not  hnd  it  pleasant  to  reflect  on  the  tragic 
destiny  which  she  must  now  fulfil.  For  the  facts 
were  fatal. 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  Friday  a 
sentry  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  camp  at  Jarwhal 
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Junction  had  noticed  something  black  lying  upon 
the  ground  in  the  open  just  outside  the  door  of 
the  Agent's  big  marquee.     He  ran  across  the  ground 
and    discovered    Captain    Ballantyne    sprawling, 
face  downwards,  in  the  smoking-suiL  which  he  had 
worn  at  dinner  the  night  before.     The  sentry  shook 
him  gently  by  the  shoulder,  but  the  limpness  oi 
the  body  frightened  him.     Then  he  noticed  that 
there    was  blood    upon    the   ground,  and  calling 
loudly  for  hel))    he  ran  to   the  guard-room  tent. 
He  returned  with  others  of  the  native  levies  and 
they  lifted  Ballantyne  up.     He  was  dead  and  the 
boiiy   was  cold.     The  levies  carried  him  into  the 
tent   and   opened   his    shirt.     He    had   been   shot 
through  the  heart.     They  then  roused  Mrs.  Ballan- 
tyne's  ayah  and  bade  her  wake  her  mistress.      The 
ayah  went  into  Mr^.  BallantyneS  -oom  and  found 
her  mistress   sound   asleep.      She   waked  her  up 
and  told  her  what  had  happened.     Stella  Ballan- 
tyne said  not  a  word.     She  got  out  of  bed,  and 
fliniiini:  on  some  clothes  went  into  the  outer  tent, 
where  the  servants  were  standing  about  the  body. 
Stella  Ballantyne  went  quite  close  to  it  and  looked 
down  u])on  the  dead  man's  face  for  a  long  time. 
She  was  pale,   hut  there  was  no  shrinking  in  her 
attitude — no  apprehep>ion  in  la^r  eyes. 

"  He  has  been  killed,"  she  said  at  length ; 
"  telegrams  must  be  sent  at  once  :  to  Ajmere  for 
a  doctor,  to  Bombay,  and  to  His  Highness  the 
Maharajah." 

Jiaram  Singh  salaamed. 

''  It  is  as  your  Excellency  wills,"  he  said. 
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"  I  will  write  them,"  said  Stella  quietly.     And 
she  sat  down  at  her  own  writing-table  there  and 

then. 

The  doctor  from  Ajniere  arrived  during  the  day, 
made  an  examination  and  telegraphed  a  report  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Ajmere.     That  report 
contained  the  three  significant  points  which  Repton 
had   enumerated   to   Thresk,    but   with   some  still 
more  significant  details.     The  bullet  which  pierced 
Captain   Ballantyne's   heart    had   been   fired  from 
Mrs.    Ballantyne's   small    rook-rifj,   and   the   ex- 
ploded cartridge  was  still  in  the  breech.     The  rifle 
■was  standing  up  against  Mrs.  Ballantyne's  writing- 
table  in  a  corner  of  the  tent,  when  the  doctor  from 
Ajmere  discovered  it.    In  the  second  place,  although 
Ballantyne  was  found  in  the  open,  there  was  a 
patch  of  blood  upon  the  carpet  within  the  tent 
and  a  trail  of  blood  from  that  spot  to  the  door. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Ballantyne  was  killed 
inside.     Tiiere  was  the  third  point  to  establish  that 
theory.     Neither  the  sentry  on  guard  nor  any  one 
of  the  servants  sleeping  in  the  adjacent  tents  had 
heard  the  crack  of  the  rifle.     It  would  not  be  loud 
in  any  case,  but  if  the  weapon  had  been  fired  in 
the  open  it  would  have  been  sufHciently  sharp  and 
clear  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  men  on  guard. 
The  heavy  double  lining  of  the  tent  however  was 
thick  enough  to  niulfle  and  deaden  the  sound  that 
it  would  pass  unnoticed. 

The  report  was  considered  at  Ajmere  and 
forwarded.  It  now  brought  Inspector  Coulson  of 
the   Police   up   the   railway   from   Bombay.       He 
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found   Mrs.    BalUintync   waitiiif;   for   him   at   the 
Residency  of  Chitipur. 

"  I  must  tell  you  who  I  am,"  he  said  awkwardly. 

'•  There  is  no  need  to,"  she  answered,  "  I  know." 

He  then  cautioned  her  in  the  usual  way,  and 

proilucing  his  pocket-book  asked  her  whether  she 

wished   to   throw   any  light  upon   her  husband's 

death. 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I 
was  asleep  and  in  bed  when  my  ayah  came  into 
my  room  with  the  news  of  his  death." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Inspector  uncomfortably.   That 
detail,  next  to  the  dragging  of   the  body  out  of 
the  tent,  seemed  to  him  the  grimnivst  t^'  rt  of  the 
7fho\c  tragedy. 
He  shut  up  his  book. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  all  very  unsatisfactory,"  he 
said.      "  I  think  we  must  go  back  to  Bombay." 

'■  It  is  as  your  Excellency  wills,"  said  Stella  in 
Hindustani,  and  the  Inspector  was  startled  by 
the  bad  taste  of  the  joke.  He  had  not  the  know- 
ledge of  her  life  with  Ballantyne,  which  alone 
would  have  given  him  the  key  to  understand  her. 
But  he  was  not  a  fool,  and  a  second  glance  at  her 
showed  to  him  that  she  was  not  speaking  in  joke 
at  all.  He  had  an  impression  that  she  was  so  tired 
that  she  did  not  at  the  moment  care  what  happened 
to  her  at  all.  The  fatigue  would  wear  off,  no  doubt, 
when  she  realised  that  she  must  fight  for  her  life, 
but  now  she  stood  in  front  of  him  indifferent  and 
docile — much  as  one  of  the  native  levies  was  wont 
to  stand  before  her  husband.     The  words  which 
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the  levies  used  and  the  language  in  whieh  they 
spoke  them  rose  naturally  to  her  lips,  as  the  only 
words  and  language  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

"  You  see,  Mrs.  Ballantyne,"  he  said  gently, 
"  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  a  single  one  of  your 
servants  or  of  your  escort." 

"  And  there  is  reason  :o  suspect  me,"  she  added, 
looking  at  him  quietly  and  steadily. 

The  Inspector  for  his  part  looked  away.      He  was 
a  young  man— no  more  than  a  year  or  two  older 
than  Stella  Ballantyne  herself.     They  both  came 
from  the  same  kind  of  stock.     Her  people  and  his 
people  might  have  been  friends  in  some  pleasant 
country  village   in  one  of   the  English  counties. 
She  was  pretty,  too,  disconcertingly  pretty,  in  spite 
of  the  dark  eiVcles  under  her  eyes  and  the  pallor  of 
her  face.     There  was  a  delicacy  in  her  looks  and 
in  her  dress  which  appealed  to  him  for  tenderness. 
The  appeal  was  all  the  stronger  because  it  was 
only  in  that  way  and  unconsciously  that  she  ap- 
pealed.     In  her  voice,  in  her  bearing,  in  her  eyc^ 
there  was  no  request,  no  prayer. 

"  I  have  been  to  the  Palace,"  he  said,  ''  I  have 
had  an  audience  with  the  Maharajah." 

"  Of  course,"  she  answered.  "  1  shall  put  no 
difficulties  in  your  way." 

He  was  standing  in  her  own  drawing-room, 
noticing  with  what  skill  comfort  had  been  com- 
bined with  daintiness,  and  how  she  had  followed 
the  usual  instinct  of  her  kind  in  trying  to  create 
here  in  this  room  a  piece  of  England.  Through 
the  window  he  looked  out  upon  a  lawn  which  was 
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being  watered  by  a  garden-sp.-inkler,  and  where  a 
Hardener  was  at  work  attending  to  a  bed  of  bright 
flowers.  There,  too,  she  had  been  making  the 
usual  jiathetic  attempt  to  convert  a  half-acre  of 
this  country  of  yellow  desert  into  a  green  garden  of 
England.  Coulson  had  nc^t  a  shadow  of  doubt 
in  his  mind  Stella  Ballantyne  would  exchange  this 
room  with  its  restful  colours  and  its  outlook  on  a 
green  lawn  for — at  the  best — many  years  of  solitary 
imprisonment  in  Poona  Claol.  He  shut  up  his 
book  with  a  snap. 

"  Will  you  be  ready  to  go  in  an  hour  ?  "  he 
asked  rnughly. 

"  Yes,"    ,aid  she. 

"  If  I  leave  you  unwatched  during  that  hour 
you  will  promise  to  me  thf^^^  'oii  zvill  be  ready  to  go 
in  an  hour  ?  " 

Stella  Ballautyne  noddea  he.  head. 

"  I  shall  not  kill  myself  now,*'  she  said,  and  he 
looked  at  her  quickly,  but  she  did  not  trouble  to 
explain  her  words.  She  merely  added:  "  I  may 
take  some  clothes,  I  suppose  ?  "' 

"  Whatever  you  need."  said  tlie  Inspector.  And 
he  took  her  down  to  Bombay. 

She  was  formally  charged  next  morning  before 
the  stipendiary  for  the  murder  of  her  husband 
and  remanded  for  a  week. 

She  was  remanded  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  five  minutes  later  the  lu  \vs  was  tickedoff  on 
the  tape  at  the  Taj  Mahal  h(jtel.  Within  another 
five  minutes  the  news  was  brought  upstairs  to 
Thresk.     He  had  been  fortunate.     He  was   in  a 
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'uige  hotel,  where  people  flit  through  its  rooms  for 
a  day  and  are  gone  the  next,  and  no  one  is  con- 
cerned with  the  doings  of  his  neighbour,  a  place  of 
arrival  and  departure  like  the  platform  of  a  great 
railway  station.  There  was  no  place  in  all  Bom- 
hay  wlicrc  Thrcsk  eould  so  easily  pass  unnoticed. 
And  he  had  passed  unnoticed.  A  single  inquiry 
at  the  office,  it  is  true,  would  have  revealed  his 
presence,  but  no  one  had  inquired,  since  by  this 
time  he  should  be  nearing  Aden.  He  had  kept 
to  his  rooms  during  the  day  and  had  only  taken 
the  air  after  it  was  dark.  This  was  in  the  early 
stages  of  wireless  telegraphy,  and  the  Madras 
had  no  installation.  It  might  be  that  inquiries 
would  be  made  for  fum  at  Aden.  He  could  only 
wait  with  Jane  Repton's  words  ringing  in  his  ears  : 
"  You  cannot  control  the  price  you  will  have  to 
pay." 

Stella  Ballantync  was  brought  up  agam  m  » 
week's  time  and  the  case  then  proceeded  from 
day  to  day.  The  character  of  Ballantyne  was 
revealed,  his  brutalities,  his  cunning.  Detail  by 
detail  he  was  built  up  into  a  gross  sinister  figure 
secret  and  violent  which  lived  again  in  that  crowded 
court  and  turned  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  with 
a  shiver  of  discomfort  upon  the  young  and  quiet 
woman  in  the  dock.  And  in  that  character  the 
prosecution  found  the  motive  of  the  crime.  Sym- 
pathy at  times  ran  high  for  Stella  Ballantyne, 
but  there  were  always  the  two  grim  details  to  keep 
it  in  check:  she  had  been  found  asleep  by  her 
ayah,  quietly  restfully   asleep  within  a  few   hours 
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of  Ballantyne's  death  ;  and  she  had,  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  frown,  found  in  some  violence 
of  jiassion  the  strength  to  drag  the  dying  man 
from  the  tent  and  to  leave  liim  to  gasp  out  his  life 
undir  the  stars. 

Thresk  watched  the  case  from  his  rooms  at  the 
Taj  ^lahal  hotel.  Every  fact  which  was  calculated 
to  arouse  syni))athy  for  her  was  also  helping  to 
condemn  her.  No  one  doubted  that  she  had 
shot  Stephen  Ballantyne.  He  deserved  shooting 
— very  well.  But  that  did  not  give  her  the  right 
to  be  his  executioner.  What  was  her  defence  to  be  ? 
A  sudden  intolerable  provocation  ?  How  would 
that  square  with  the  dragging  of  his  body  across 
the  carpet  to  the  door  ?  There  was  the  fatal 
insuperable  act. 

Thresk  read  again  and  again  the  reports  of  the 
proceedings  for  a  hint  as  to  the  line  of  the  defence. 
He  got  it  the  day  when  Ilepton  appeared  in  the 
witness-box  on  a  subpana  from  the  Crown  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  violence  of  Stephen  Ballan- 
tyne.  He  had  seen  Stella  with  her  wrist  bruised 
so  that  in  public  she  could  not  remove  her 
gloves. 

"  What   kind    of  })ruises  ?  ''    asked    the  counsel. 

"  Such  bruises  as  might  be  made  by  some  one 
twisting  her  arms,"  he  answered,  and  then  Mr. 
Travers,  a  young  barrister  who  was  enjoying  his 
first  leap  into  the  public  eye,  roso  to  cross-examine. 

Thresk  read  througli  that  cross-examination 
and  rose  to  his  feet.  "  You  cannot  control  the 
price  you  will  have  to  pay,"  he  said  to  himself. 
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That  day.  when  Mrs.  Ballantync's  solicitor  returned 
to  his  olliee  after  the  rising  of  the  Court,  he  found 
Thresk  waiting  for  him. 

'■  I  wish  to  give  evidence  for  Mrs.  Rallantyne," 
said  Thresk — "  (  vidence  which  will  acquit  her." 

He  spoke  with  so  much  certainty  that  the 
solicitor  was   fairly   startled. 

"  And  with  evidence  so  positive  in  your  pos- 
session it  is  only  this  afternoon  that  you  come 
here  with  it  !     Why  ?  " 

Thresk  was  prepared  for  the  question. 

"  1  have  a  great  deal  of  work  waiting  for  me 
in  London,"  he  returned.  "  I  hoped  that  it  might 
not  be  necessary  for  nie  to  appear  at  all.  Now  I 
sec  that  it  is." 

The  solicitor  looked  straight  at  Thresk. 

''  I  knew  from  Mrs.  Uci)ton  that  you  dined  with 
the  Ballantynes  that  night,  but  she  was  sure  that 
you  knew  nothing  of  the  affair.  You  had  left  the 
tent  before  it  happened." 

"  That  is  true,"  answered  Thresk. 

"  Yet  you  have  evidence  which  will  acquit  Mrs. 
Ballantyiie  ?  " 

"  I  think  so." 

"  How  is  it,  then,"  the  lawyer  asked,  "  that  we 
have  heard  nothing  of  this  evidence  at  all  from 
Mrs.   Ballantyne  herself  ?  " 

"  Because  she  knows  nothing  of  it,"  replied 
Thresk. 

The  lawyer  pointed  to  a  chair.     Tlie  two  men 
sat  down  together  in  the  office  and  it  was  long  before 
they  parted. 
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Witliin  an  hour  of  Thresk's  roturn  from  the 
sohcitor's  othor  an  Ins|)eclur  of  PoHcf  waited  on 
him  at  his  hotel  and  was  instantly  shown  up. 

"  We  did  not  know  until  to-day,"  ho  said,  '•  that 
you  were  still  in  Hombay,  Mr.  Thresk.  We  believed 
you  to  be  on  the  Madras,  which  reaehed  Marseilles 
early  this  morninfr." 

'^1  missed  it."  replied  Thresk.  "Had  you 
wanted  me  you  could  liave  inquired  at  Port  Said 
five  days  ago." 

"  Five  days  ago  wc  had  no  information." 
The  native  servants  of  Ballantyne  had  from 
the  first  shrouded  themselves  in  igiioranet-.  They 
would  answer  what  questions  were  put  to  them  ; 
they  would  not  go  one  ineh  beyontl.  The  crime 
was  an  affair  of  the  Sahibs  and  the  less  they  had 
to  do  with  it  the  better,  until  at  all  events  they 
■were  sure  which  way  the  wind  wrs  setting  from 
Government  House.  Of  their  own  initiative  they 
knew  nothing.  It  was  thus  only  by  the  discovery 
of  Thresk's  letter  to  Captain  Ballantyne,  which 
was  found  crumpled  up  in  a  waste-paper  basket, 
that  his  presence  that  night  in  the  tent  was  sus- 
pected. 

"  It  is  strange,"  the  Inspector  grumbled,  "  that 
you  did  not  come  to  us  of  your  own  accord  when  you 
had  missed  your  boat  and  tell  us  what  you  knew." 
"  I  don't  think  it  is  strange  at  all,"  answered 
Thresk,  "  for  I  am  a  witness  for  the  defence.  I 
shall  give  my  evidence  when  the  case  for  the 
defence  opens." 

The  Inspector  was  disconcerted  and  went  away. 
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Thrcsk's  policy  had  so  far  succeeded.  Rut  he  had 
taken  a  fjreat  risk  and  now  that  it  was  past  he 
reahsed  with  an  intense  reHcf  how  serious  the  risk 
had  been.  If  the  Inspector  had  called  upon  him 
before  he  had  made  known  liis  presence  to  Mrs. 
Ballantyne's  solicitor  and  offered  his  evidence,  his 
position  would  have  been  diflicult.  He  would  have 
had  to  discover  some  other  good  reason  why  he 
liad  lain  quietly  at  his  hotel  (lurin<:f  these  last  days. 
Rut  fortune  had  favoured  him.  He  had  to  thank, 
above  all.  the  secrecy  of  the  native  servants. 


tllArTKK  Xll 

THRESK    GIVES    I.VIUKNCR 

Tiiresk's  fears  were  justified.    Sympathy  for  Stella 
BaHantyne    had    already    berrun    to    wane.      The 
faet  that   Ballantyne  had  been  found  outside  the 
door  of  tlie  tent  was  already  assuming,'  a  sinister 
hnportanee.     Mrs.    Ballantyne's    counsel    slid    dis- 
creetly    over     that     awkward     incident.         Very 
fortunately,   as  it  was  now  to  prove,   he  did  not 
cross-examine    the    doctor    from    Ajmere    at    all. 
But  there  arr    always  the   few    who  oppose    the 
general    opinion— the    men    and    women    who    are 
in  tlie  nunority  because  it  is  the  minority  :    those 
whom  the  hysterical  glorification  of  Stella  Ballan- 
tyne   had    offended;    the    austere,    the    pedantic, 
the    just,    the    jealous,    all    were    quick    to    seize 
upon   this   disconcertinrr    fact:     Stella    Ballantyne 
had   dragged   her   dying   husband   from   the   tent. 
It   was    cither   sheer   callousness    or    blind   fury— 
you   might   take   your   choice.     In   either   case   it 
dulled  the  glow  of  martyrdom  which  for  a  week  or 
two  had  been  so  radiant  upon  Stella  Ballantyne's 
forehead  ;    and  the  few  who  argued  thus  attracted 
adherents    daily.     And    with    the    sympathy    for 
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Stella   Hallantyno   interest   in    the    case   horran   to 
wane  too. 

The  maj^isterial  inquiry  threatened  to  beeome 
tedious.  The  pietures  of  the  witnesses  and  the 
principals  oeeupied  less  and  less  spaee  in  the  news- 
papers. In  another  wei  k  the  case  would  be  coldly 
left  with  ashruc  of  the  shoulders  to  the  Law  Courts. 
But  tniexpeetedly  curiosity  was  stirred  arjain,  for 
the  day  after  Thresk  had  called  ujxju  the  lawyer, 
when  the  case  for  the  Crown  was  at  an  end,  Mrs. 
Ballantync's  counsel,  Mr.  Travers,  asked  permis- 
sion to  recall  Baram  Sinfrh.  Permission  was 
jrranted,  and  Baram  Sinf];h  once  more  took  his  place 
in  the  witness-box. 

Mr.  Travers  leant  ajjainst  the  desk  behind  liim 
and  i>ut  his  questions  with  the  most  significant 
slowness. 

"  1  wish  to  ask  you,  Baram  Singh,"  he  said,  "  about 
the  dinner-table  on  the  Thursday  night.  You 
laid  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Baram  Singh. 

"  For  how  many  ?  " 

"  For  three." 

There  was  a  movement  through  the  whole 
court, 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Travers,  "Captain  Ballantyne 
had  a  visitor  that  night." 

Baram  Singh  agreed. 

"  Look  round  the  court  and  tell  the  magis- 
trate if  you  can  see  here  the  man  who  dined  with 
Captain  Ballantyne  and  his  wife  that  night." 

For  a  moment  the  court  was  filled  with  the  noise 
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of  nuinnJirinR.  The  usher  cried  "  Silence  !  "  and 
the  imiriivirinfT  eeased.  A  hush  of  expectation 
filled  that  crowded  room  as  Uarain  Suif^h's  eyes 
travelled  slowly  round  the  walls.  He  dropped 
them  to  the  well  of  the  court,  and  even  his  uncx- 
pressive   face   flashed   with   a   look  of  recognition. 

"  There,"  he  cried,  "  there  ! "  and  he  pointed 
to  a  man  who  was  sitting  just  imderneath  the 
counsel's  bench. 

Mr.  Travers  leant  forward  and  in  a  quiet 
hut  particularly  clear  voice  said  : 

"  Will  you  kindly  stand  up,  Mr.  Thrcsk  ?  " 

Thresk  stood  up.  To  many  of  those  present — 
the  idlers,  the  [leoplc  of  f  ishion,  the  seekers  after 
a  thrill  of  excitement  who  fill  the  public 
galleries  and  law-courts — his  long  conduct  of  the 
great  Carruthers  trial  had  made  him  a  familiar 
figure.  To  the  others  his  name,  at  all  even  vas 
known,  and  as  he  stood  up  on  the  floor  oi  u. 
court  a  swift  and  regular  movement  like  a  ripple 
of  water  passed  through  the  throng.  They  leant 
forward  to  gc*:  i  ivcr  v'(  v.-of  him  and  for  a  moment 
there  was  a  hiss  of  excited  whispering, 

"  That  is  the  man  who  dined  with  Captain  and 
Mrs.  IJallantyne  on  the  night  when  Captain  Baiian- 
tyne  was  killed  ?  "  said  Mr.  Travers. 
"  Yes,"  replied  Baram  Singh. 

No  one  understood  what  was  coming.  People 
began  to  ask  themselves  whether  Thresk  was  con- 
cerned in  the  murder.  Word  had  been  published 
that  he  had  already  left  for  England.  How  was 
it  he  was  here  now  ?   Mr.  Travers,  for  his  part,  was 
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onjoyin;^-  to  the  full  thesusponso  which  his  question 
had  aroused.  Not  by  any  intonation  did  he  allow 
a  hii^t  to  escape  him  whether  he  looked  upon 
Thi-esk  as  an  enemy  or  friend. 

"  You  may  sit  down,  sir,  now,"  he  said,  and 
'i'luesk  resumed  his  seat. 

"  Will  vou  tell  us  what  you  know  of  Mr.  Thresk's 
visit  to  the  (■a|)tain  ? "  Travers  resuiiu d,  and 
Haram  Sin;,'h  toUl  how  a  camel  had  been  seiit  to 
the  dak-house  by  the  station  of  Jarwhal  Jur.:-tion. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Travers,  "  and  he  dined  in  the 
tent.     How  lon<^  did  he  stay  ?  " 

••  He  lift  the  C'Uiip  at  ih  vcn  o'clock  on  the 
camd  to  catch  the  ni<,'ht  train  to  Ik)nd)ay  The 
Captain-sahib  saw   him   off  from   the  edj,'e  of  the 

camp.'' 

•'  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Travers,  "  Captain  Rallantyne 

saw  him  off  ?  " 

••  Yes — from  the  ed^e  of  the  camp." 

"  And  then  went  back  to  the  tent  ?  " 

''  Yes." 

'■•  Now   I  want  to  take  you  to  anotiicr  point. 
You  waited  at  dinner  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

'•  And  towards  the  close  of  dinner  Mrs.  Ballan- 
tvne  left   the  room  ?  " 
■  ••  Yes." 

'•  She  did  not  come  back  again  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  No.     The  two  men  were  then  left  alone  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  After  dinner  was  the  table  cleared  ?  " 
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"  Yfs."  saiil  Haiaia  Siii'i;h,  "  the  Captain- 
sahib  calhd  to  inc  to  char  the  tabic  quickly." 

''  Vcs,"  said  TravciN.  ''  Now,  will  you  tell  rric 
what  the  C'a])ta'r-sahib  was  doing  wImIc  you  were 
cleariiijj;  the  table  ?  " 

Baram  Singh    rcfl'-cted. 

"  First  of  all  tin  Captain  sahib  offered  a  box 
of  cheroots  to  hi-^  vi>itor,  and  his  visitor  refused 
and  took  a  pipe  from  his  pocket.  Tlie  Captain- 
sahib  then  lit  a  cheroot  for  himself  and  replaced 
the  box  on  the  toj)  of  the  bureau." 

"  .\nd  after  that  ?  "  a^k•'d  Travers. 

"  After  that,"  said  Baram  Singh,  "  he  stooped 
down,  unloekeil  t!  bottom  drawer  of  lii>  bureau 
and  then  turned  sharply  to  me  and  told  me  to 
hiirry  and  get  out." 

"•  And  that  order  you  obeyed  ?  " 

"  Ve,^." 

"  Now.   Baram  Singh,  d'''  von  enter  the  room 

agani  : 

Baram  Sin^h  explained  that  after  he  had  gone 
out  with  the  table-ehjth  he  returned  in  a  few  mo- 
ments with  an  ash-tray,  which  he  placed  beside  the 
visitor-sahib. 

"  Yes,"  said  Travers.  "  Had  Captain  Ballan- 
tyne  altered  his   position  ?  " 

*  Baram  Singh  then  related  that  Captain  Ballan- 
tyne  ..as  still  sitting  in  his  chair  by  the  bureau, 
but  that  th'i  drawer  of  the  bureau  was  now  open, 
and  that  on  the  ground  close  to  Captain  Ballan- 
tvne's  feet  there  was  a  red  despatch-box. 
'  "  The   Captain-sahib,"    he   continued,    "  turned 
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to  me  with  great  ancrer,  and  drove  me  again  out 

of  the  rootn." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Travers,  and  he  sat  down. 

The  ])rosecuting  counsel  rose  at  once. 

"  NoNV,  Harani  Singh,"  he  said  with  severity, 
"  why  did  vou  not  mention  when  you  wore  first 
put  in  the 'witness-box  that  this  gentleman  was 
present  in  the  camp  that  night  ?  " 

"  I  was  not  a-.kcd." 

"  No,  that  is  quite  true,"  h-  continued,  "  you 
were  not  asked  specifically,  but  you  were  asked  to 
tell  all  that  vou  knew." 

''  I  did  not  interrcre,"  replied  Baram  Singh. 
"  I  answered  what  questions  were  asked.  B- sides, 
when   the  sahib  left  the   camp  the  Captahi-sahib 

'''At'' this'  moment  Mr.  Travers  leaned  across 
to  the  prosecuting  counsel  and  said  :  "  It  will 
all  be  made  clear  when  Mr.  Thresk  goes  into  the 

box."  ,       ^, 

And   once   more,   as   Mr.   Travers   spoke   these 
words,  a  rustle  of  expectancy  ran  round  the  court. 
Travers  opened  the  case  for  the  defence  on  the 
following  morning.     He  had    been   originally  m- 
structed.  he  declared,  to  reserve  the  defence  for 
the  actual  trial  before  the  jury,  but  upon  his  own 
ur<Tent  advice  that  plan  was  not  to  be  followed. 
The  case  which  he  had  to  put  before  th'>  stipendiary 
must  so  infallibly  prove  that  Mrs.  Ballantync  was 
free  from  all  complicity  in  this  crime  that  he  felt 
he  would  not  be  doing  his  duty  to  her  unless  he 
made   it  public  at  the  first   opportunity.      That 
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unluippy  lady  had  already,  as  every  one  who  had 
paid  even  the  most  careless  attention  to  the  lacts 
that  had  been  presented  by  the  prosecution  nuist 
know,  suffered  so  much  distress  and  sorrow  i- 
tlie  course  oC  her  married  life  that  he  felt  it  woidd 
not  be  fair  to  add  to  it  the  strain  and  suspense 
which  even  the  most  innocent  must  sufier  when 
sent  for  trial  upon  such  a  serious  charge,  lie  at 
once  i)roposed  to  call  Mr.  Thresk,  and  Thresk 
rose  and  went  into  the  witness-l)ox. 

Thresk  told  the  story  of  that  dinner-party  word 
for  word  as  it  had  occurred,  laying  some  emphasis 
on  the  terror  which  from  time  to  time  had  taken 
possession  of  Stephen  Ballantyne,  down  to  the 
moment  when  Baram  Singh  had  brought  the  ash- 
tray and  left  the  two  men  together,  Thresk  sitting 
l)y  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  Ballan- 
tyne at  his  bureau  with  the  despatch-box  on  tlie 
floor  at  his  feet. 

"  Then  I  noticed  an  extraordinary  look  of  fear 
disfigure  his  face,"  he  continued,  ''  and  following 
the  direction  of  his  eyes  I  saw  a  lean  brown  arm 
with  a  thin  hand  as  delicate  as  a  woman's  wriggle 
forward  from  beneath  tlie  wall  of  the  tent  towards 
the  despatch-box." 

"  You  saw  that  quite  clearly  V  "  asked  Mr. 
Travers. 

'•  The  tent  was  not  very  brightly  lit,"  Tin-esk 
explained.  "  At  the  first  glance  I  saw  something 
moving.  I  was  inclined  to  believe  it  a  snake  and 
to  account  in  that  way  for  Captain  Ballantyne's 
fear  and  the  sudden  rigidity  of  his  attitude.     But 
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I  looked  again  and  I  was  then  quite  sure  that  it 
was  an  arm  and  hand." 

The  evidence  roused  those  present  to  sueh  a 
tension  of  exeitenient  and  to  so  loud  a  burst  of 
murmuring  that  it  was  quite  a  minute  before 
r  -'.er  was  restored  and  Thresk  took  up  his  tale 
again,     lie  described  Ballantyne's  search  for  the 

tiiicf. 

''  And  what  were  you  doing,"  Mr.  1  ;avers 
asked,  "  wliilst  the  search  was  being  made  ?  " 

"  I  stood  by  the  table  holding  the  despatch- 
box  lirnily  in  my  hands  as  Ballantyne  had  urgently 
asked  me  to  do  " 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Mr.  Travers  ;    and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court  was  now  directed  to  that  despatch- 
box  and  the  portrait  of  Bahadur  Salak  which  it 
contained.     The   history   of    the  photograph,    its 
importance   at   tliis    moment   when    Salak's    trial 
impended,    and    Ballo.ityne's    conviction    of    the 
extreme  danger  which  its   possessor  ran— a  con- 
viction established  by  the  bold  attempt  to  steal 
it  made  under  their  very  eyes— was  laid  before  the 
stipendiary.      He  sent  the  case  to  trial  as  he  was 
bound   to  do,   but  the  v    diet   in   most  people's 
eyes    was    a    foregone    conclusion.     Thrcsk    had 
supplied  a  story  which  accounted  for  the  crime, 
and  cross-examination  could  not  shake  him.     It 
was  easy  to  believe  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
Thrcsk   was  saying  goodbye   to  Captain   Ballan- 
tyne by  the  hre   on    the  edge  of    the  camp  the 
thief  slipped  into  the  marquee,  and  when  discovered 
by  Ballantyne  either  on  his  return  or  later,  shot 
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him  with  Mrs.  Hallantync's  rifle.  It  was  clear 
that  no  conviction  could  he  ohtain<Hl  wliile  this 
story  held  tlie  fie'  d  in  due  course  Mrs.  Ballan- 

tyne  was  acquit  ..  Of  Tlir^sk's  return  to  the 
tent  just  hefore  leaviusr  tli(  camp  nothinj^  was 
said.  Tliresk  himsell'  did  not  mention  it  and  the 
counsel  for  the  Crown  had  nn  hint  which  could 
help  him  to  elicit  it. 


Thus  the  case  ended.  The  popular  heroine  of  a 
criminal  trial  loses,  as  all  observers  will  have 
noticed,  her  crown  of  romance  the  moment  she  is 
set  fr-  ;  and  that  j^ood  fortune  awaited  Stella 
Ballantyne.  Thresk  called  the  next  day  upon 
Jane  Rcpton  and  was  coldly  told  that  Stella  had 
already  fjone  from  Bombay.  He  betook  himself  to 
her  solicitor,  who  was  cordial  but  uncommunicative. 
The  Reptons,  it  appeared,  were  responsible  to 
him  for  the  conduct  of  the  case.  He  had  not  any 
knowledfTc  of  Stella  Ballantync's  destination,  and 
he  pointed  to  a  stack  of  telegrams  and  letters  as 
confirmation  of  his  words. 

"  They  will  all  go  up  to  Khamballa  Hill,"  he 
said.     "■  I  have  no  other  address." 

The  next  day,  however,  a  little  note  of  gratitude 
came  to  Thresk  through  the  post.  It  was  unsigned 
and  without  any  address.  But  it  was  in  Stella 
Ballantync's  handwriting  and  the  post-mark  was 
Kurrachce.  That  she  did  not  wish  to  see  him 
he  could  quite  understand  ;  Kurrachee  was  a 
port  from  which  ships  sailed  to  many  destinations  ; 
he  could  hardly  set  out  in  a  blind  search  for  her 
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across  the  world.  So  here,  it  seemed,  was  that 
chapter  closed.  He  took  the  next  steamer  west- 
wards  from  Bombay,  landed  at  Bnndisi  and  went 
back  to  his  work  in  the  Law  Courts  and  in  Parlia- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER    XIII 


LITTLE    DEEDING    AGAIN 

Hut  thoiifrh  she  disappeared  Stella  Ballantync 
was  not  in  flight  from  men  and  women.  She 
avoided  them  because  they  did  not  for  the  moment 
count  in  her  thoughts,  exce{)t  as  possible  hindrances. 
She  was  not  so  much  running  away  as  running  to 
the  place  of  her  desires.  She  yielded  to  an  im- 
pulse with  which  they  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do,  an  impulse  so  overmastering  that  even  to  the 
Reptons  her  precipitancy  wore  a  look  of  in- 
gratitude. She  drove  home  with  Jane  Repton  as 
soon  as  she  was  released,  to  the  house  on  Kham- 
balla  Hill,  and  while  she  was  still  in  the  carriage 
she  said  : 

"  I  must  go  away  to-morrow  morning." 

She  was  sitting  forward  with  a  tense  and  eager 
look  upon  her  face  and  her  hands  clenclied  tightly 
in  her  lap. 

"  There  is  no  need  for  that.  Make  your  home 
with  us,  Stella,  for  a  little  while  and  hold  your 
head  high." 

Jane  Repton  had  talked  over  this  })roposal  with 
her  iiusband.  lioth  of  them  recognised  that  the 
acceptance  of  it  would  entail  on  them  some  little 
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saciilice.  Prejudice  would  be  difticult.  Uut  they 
had  thrust  these  considerations  aside  in  tlie  loyalty 
ot  their  friendship  and  Jane  Repton  \vas  a  little 
hurt  that  Stella  waved  away  their  invitation  with- 
out rercmonv.  ^  . 
"  I  can't.     I  can't,"  she  said  irritably.     '   Don  t 

try  Ui  stop  me." 

Her  nerves  were  quite  on  ed^je  and  she  si)oke 
with  a  greater  violence  than  she  Imew.  Jane 
Re])ton  tried  to  persuade  her. 

'•  Wouldn't  it  be  wiser  for  you  to  face  thines 
here,  even  though  it  means  some  effort  and  ))ain  ?  " 
'•  I  don't  know,"  answered  Stella,  still  in  the 
quick  percmptorv  tone  of  one  who  will  not  be 
argued  with.  "I  don't  care  cither.  I  have 
nolhiug  to  do  with  wisdom  just  now.     I  don't  want 

people  at  all.     1  want— oh,  how  I  want "  She 

stopped  and  then  she  added  vaguely :  "  Sometlung 
else."    and   her   voice   trailed   away    into   silence. 
She  sat  without  a  word,   all  tingling  impatience, 
during  the  rest  of  that  drive  and  continued  so  to 
sit  after  the  carriage  had  stopped.     When  Jane 
Repton  descended,  and  she  woke  up  with  a  start 
and  looked  at  the  house,   it  was  as  though  she 
brought   her   eyes    down   from   heaven    to   earth. 
OncJ'  within  the  house  she  went  straight  up  to 
RepN)   .     He  had  left  his  wife  behind  with  Stella 
at  the  Law  Courts  and  had  come  home  in  advance 
of  them.     He  had  not  spoken  a  word  to  Stella 
that  day,  and  he  had  not  the  time  now,  for  she 
began  immediately  in  an  eager  voice  and  a  look 
of  fever  in  her  eyes  : 
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"  You  won't  try  to  stop  nic,  will  you  ?  I  must 
jTo  ivway  to-morrow." 

Rtpton  used  more  tact  now  than  his  wife  had 
done.  Ill'  took  the  troubled  anti  excited  woman's 
hand  and  answered  her  very  trently  : 

"  Of  course,  Stella.  You  si  ill  yo  when  you 
like." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  slic  cried,  and  was  f  re(  d  to 
remember  the  debt  which  she  owed  to  these  pood 
friends  of  lu  rs.  "  You  must  think  me  a  brute, 
Jane  !  I  haven't  said  a  word  to  you  about  all  your 
kindness.  But — oh,  you'll  think  me  ridiculous, 
•when  you  know  " — and  she  bej^an  to  lauph  and  to 
sob  in  one  breath.  Stella  Ballantyne  had  re- 
mained so  sunk  in  apathy  throufi;h  all  that  long 
trial  that  her  friends  were  relieved  at  her  outburst 
of  tears.  Jane  Ile})ton  led  her  upstairs  and  put 
her  to  bed  just  as  if  she  had  been  a  child. 

"  There  !  You  can  get  up  for  dinner  if  you  like, 
Stella,  or  stay  where  you  arc.  And  if  you'll  tell 
us  what  you  want  to  do  we'll  make  the  arrange- 
ments for  you  and  not  ask  you  a  question." 

Jane  Repton  kissed  her  and  left  her  alone  ;  and 
it  was  while  Stella  was  sleeping  upstairs  that  Henry 
Thresk  called  at  the  house  and  was  told  that  there 
was  m)  news  for  him. 

"  No  doubt  she  will  write  to  you,  Mr.  Thresk,  if 
she  wishes  you  to  know  what  she  is  doing.  But  I 
should  not  count  upon  it  if  I  were  you,"  said  Jane 
Repton,  in  a  sweet  voice  and  with  eyes  like  pebbles. 
"  She  did  not  mention  you,  1  am  sorry  to  say, 
-when  the  trial  was  over." 
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She  cnuld  not   f()r<,nvc   liiiu  hcciiusr  of  Ikt  own 
sluire    in   what   she   now   calUd   his    "  treachery  " 
t  )war(ls  Stelhi.     Slie  had  no  more  of  the  h)<,'ieiaii 
m  her  composition  tlian  Tliresk  had  of  the  hero. 
He  liad  committed  under  a  orcat  stress  of  emotion 
and    sympathy   what    the    whole    experience   and 
method  of  his  life  told  him  was  one  of  the  worst 
of  crimes.     And  now  that  its  object  was  achieved, 
and  Stella  Ballantync  free,   lie  was   in  the  mood 
to  sec  only  the  harm  which  he  had  done  to  the 
majesty  of  the  law  ;    he  was  uneasy  ;    he  was  not 
troubled    by    the    thought    that   discovery    would 
absolutely  ruin  him.     That  indeed  did  not  enter 
into  his  thouohts.     But  he  could  not  but  make  a 
picture  of  himself  in  the  robe  of  a  King's  Counsel, 
claiminj?   sternly   the   anger   of    the    Law    against 
some  other  man  who  should  have  done  ;ii-.t  what 
he  had  done,  no  more  and  no  less.     And  so  when 
Mrs.  llcpton's  door  was  finally  closed  upon  him, 
and  no  message  was  given  to  him  from  the  woman 
he  had  saved,  he  was  at  once  human  and  unheroic 
enough  to  visit  a  little  of  his  resentment  upon  her. 
He  had  not  spoken  to  her  at  all  since  the  night  at 
Chitipur  ;   he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  stupor  and 
the    prostration    into    which,    after    her   years    of 
misery,  she  had  fallen  ;   he  had  no  insight  into  the 
one  compelling  passion  which  now  had  her,  body 
and  soul,  in  its  grip.    He  turned  away  from  the  door 
and  went  back  to  the  Taj  Mahal.     A  steamer  would 
be  starting  for  Port  Said  in  two  days  and  by  that 
steamer  he  would  travel.     That  Stella  was  in  the 
house  on  the  KhamballaHill  he  did  not  doubt,  but 
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since  she  Imd  no  word  or  tlioui,'lit  to  sp;irc  for  liini 
he  conkl  not  hnt  turn  his  haek  ;nul  <^o. 

Stelhi  herself  ^ot  up  to  dunur,  and  after  it  was 
over  sIm-  tohl  lier  friends  of  tlie  longing  wliieh 
(ilkd  her  soul. 

"  All  tlirough  the  trial,"  she  said  shyly,  with  the 
shrinking  of  those  who  reveal  a  very  secret  fancy 
and  arc  afraid  that  it  will  l)e  ridiculed,  "  in  the  heat 
of  the  court,  in  the  close  captivity  of  my  cell,  I  was 
conscious  of  just  one  real  unconquerahle  passion 
— to  feel  the  wijid  blowing  against  my  face  upon 
the  Sussex  Downs.  Can  you  understand  that  ? 
Just  to  sec  the  broad  green  hills  with  the  white 
chalk  hollows  in  their  sides  and  the  forests  march- 
ing down  to  the  valleys  like  the  R>  m  soldiers 
from  Chichester — oh !  I  was  mid  for  the  look  and 
the  smell  and  the  sounds  of  them  !  It  was  all  Hiat  I 
thought  about.  I  used  to  close  my  eyes  in  the 
dock  and  I  was  away  in  a  second  riding  through 
Charlton  Forest  or  over  Farm  Hill,  or  looking  down 
to  Slindon  fromGvmibcr  Corner,  and  over  its  woods 
to  the  .sea.  And  now  that  I  am  free  " — she  clasped 
her  hands  and  her  face  grew  radiant — "  oh,  I  don't 
want  to  see  people."  She  reached  out  a  hand  to  each 
of  her  friends.  "  I  don't  call  you  peo{)le,  you  know. 
But  even  you — you'll  understand  and  forgive  and 
not  be  hurt — I  don't  want  to  see  for  a  little  while." 

The  beaten  look  of  her  took  the  sting  of  higrati- 
tude  out  of  her  words.  She  stood  between  them, 
her  delicate  face  worn  thin,  her  eyes  unnaturally- 
big  ;  she  had  the  strange  transparent  beauty  of 
people  who  have  been  lying  for  months  in  a  mortal 
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sickness.      .Tanr  Ucpton's  eyes  lilKd  with  tears  iiml 
her  liaiul  suujflit  for  her  haiidl<(Tehief. 

"  Let's  see  what  ean  be  doin,"  said  Repton. 
"There's  a  mail-steamer  of  cuurs<  ,  hut  you  won't 
want  to  travtl  hy  that." 

'•  No." 

Repton  worked  out  the  sailin,<,^s  fi  i  Hondjay 
and  the  otlier  ports  on  the  western  coast  of  India 
while  Stella  leaned  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Look  !  "  he  said.  "  Tliis  is  the  best  way. 
Tlicre's  a  steamer  goinrt  to  Kurraehee  to-morrow, 
and  when  you  reach  Kurraehee  you'll  just  have 
time  to  catch  a  (ierman  Lloyd  boat  which  calls  at 
Southampton.  You  won't  be  home  in  thirteen 
davs  to  be  sure,  but  on  the  other  hand  you  won't 
be  pestered  by  curious  people." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Stella  eagerly.  "  I  can  go 
to-morrow." 

"  Very  well." 

Repton  looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  still  no 
more  than  half-past  ten.  He  saw  with  what  a 
fever  of  impatience  Stella  was  consumed. 

"  I  believe  I  could  lay  my  hand  on  the  local 
manager  of  the  Hue  to-night  and  fix  your  journey 
up  for  you." 

"  You  could  ?  "  cried  Stella.  He  might  have 
been  offering  her  a  crown,  so  brightly  her  thanks 
shone  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  think  so." 

He  got  u})  from  the  tabic  and  stood  looking  at 
her,  and  tiien  away  from  her  with  nis  lips  pursed 
in  doubt. 
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'•  V»  s  ?  "    said  slu". 

"  I  was  thinki!!^'.  Will  you  travel  under  another 
.lanic?  I  don't  suj,'<,'(st  iL  really,  only  it  nu;j;Iit, 
save  you — annoyance." 

Hepton's  liesitatiou  was  niispjaeed,  for  Stella 
IJallantyne's  pride  was  (piite  Ix  alen  to  the  ground. 


"  Y 


es, 


sh{>  said  at  (jiice 


1  should  wish  to  do 


Ihai  ;  "  and  both  lie  and  his  wile  understood  from 
that  ready  answer  more  completely  than  they 
ev(  r  had  before  how  near  Stella  iiad  come  to  the 
•)i<T  blank  wall  at  the  end  of  life.  Eor  seven 
vears  she  had  iield  her  head  hiuh.  never  so  nuich 
as  whispering  a  reproach  a<,fainsl  her  husband, 
keeping  with  a  ixrpctual  guard  the  st  cret  of  her 
misery.  Pride  had  been  her  mainspring  ;  now 
eviii  that  was  i)roken.  Hi  |)ton  w*  iit  out  of  the 
house  and  returned  at  midnight. 

"  It's  all  settled,"  he  said.  "  You  will  have 
a  cabin  on  deck  in  both  steamers.  I  gave  your 
name  in  conlidence  to  the  manager  here  and  he 
will  take  care  that  everything  possible  is  done 
for  you.  There  will  be  very  few  passengers  on  the 
German  boat.  The  sc.son  is  too  early  for  either 
the  tourists  or  the  people  on  leave." 

Thus  Stella  IJallantyne  crept  away  from  Bombay 
and  in  live  weeks'  time  she  landed  at  Southamp- 
ton. There  she  re.  umed  her  name.  She  travelled 
into  Sussex  and  stayed  for  a  few  nights  at  the  inn 
whither  Henry  Thresk  had  come  years  before  on  his 
momentous  holiday.  She  had  a  little  money — 
the  trifling  income  which  her  parents  had  left  to  her 
upon  their  death — and  she  began  to  look  about  for 
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n  hoiis<'.  I^y  a  pifcc  of  pood  rortiinr  she  discovrred 
that  tlic  (•('"a<,'c  in  wliicli  she  li:i<l  li\((l  at  Little 
H<((liti^'  would  hv  empty  in  a  IVw  inontlis.  She 
took  it  and  before  the  sumnur  was  out  she  was  once 
more  established  there.  It  wa-^  oii  an  August 
afternoon  when  Stdla  made  hvr  home  in  it  a<,'ain. 
She  passed  alon^  the  yellow  lane  driven  deep 
between  hiffh  banks  of  earth,  wher^  the  roots  of 
^reat  elm-trees  cropped  out.  F.vt  ry  step  was 
familiar  to  her.  The  lane  with  many  twists  under 
ovcrarchinrj  branches  ran  down  a  steep  hill  and 
came  out  into  the  open  by  the  bij»  house  with 
its  pillared  portico  and  its  light  grey  stone  and 
its  wonderful  garden  of  lawn  and  flowers  and 
cedars.  A  tiny  church  with  a  narrow  grave- 
yard and  strange  carefully-trimmed  square  bushes 
of  yew  stood  next  to  the  house,  and  beyond  the 
church  the  lane  dipped  to  the  river  and  the 
cottage. 

Stella  went  from  room  to  room.  She  had 
furnished  the  cottage  simply  and  daintily  ;  the  walls 
were  bright,  her  servant-girl  had  gathered  flowers 
and  set  them  about.  Outside  the  window  the 
sunlight  shone  on  a  green  garden.  She  was 
alone.  It  was  the  home-coming  she  had  wished 
for. 

For  three  or  four  months  she  was  left  alone ; 
and  then  one  afternoon  as  she  came  into  the  cottage 
after  a  walk  she  found  a  little  white  card  upon 
the  table.     It  bore  the  name  of  Mr.  Hazlewood. 
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THE    HAZLEWOODS 

In  the  quiet  country  town  obvious  changes  had 
taken  place  during  the  eight  years  of  Stella's 
absence.  They  were  not  changes  of  importance 
however,  and  one  sentence  can  symbolize  them  all 
— there  was  now  tarmac  upon  its  roads.  But  in 
the  cluster  of  houses  a  mile  away  at  th.e  end  of  the 
deep  lane  the  case  was  different.  Mr.  Harold 
Hazlewood  had  come  to  Little  Beeding.  He  now 
lived  in  the  big  house  to  which  the  village  owed 
its  name  and  indeed  its  existence.  He  lived — 
and  spread  consternation  amongst  the  gentry  for 
miles  round. 

"  Lord,  how  I  wish  poor  Arthur  hadn't  died !  " 
old  John  C bubble  used  to  cry.  He  had  hunted 
the  West  Sussex  hounds  for  thirty  years  and  the 
very  name  of  Little  Beeding  turned  his  red  face 
purple.  "  There  was  a  man.  But  this  fellow  1 
And  to  think  he's  got  that  beautiful  house  !  Uo 
you  know  there's  hardly  a  pheasant  on  the  place. 
And  I've  hashed  them  down  out  of  the  sky  in  the 
old  days  there  by  the  dozen.  Well,  he's  got  a 
son  in  the  Coldstream,  Dick  Hazlewood,  who's  not 
so  bad.     But  Harold  !     Oh,  pass  me  the  port !  " 
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Harold  indeed  had  inherited  Little  Bccding  by  an 
accident  during  the  first  summer  after  Stella  had 
gone  out  to  India.  Arthur  Ilazlewood,  the  owner 
and  Harold's  nephew,  had  been  lost  with  his  yacht 
in  a  gale  of  wind  off  the  coast  of  Portugal.  Arthur 
was  a  bachelor  and  thus  Harold  Ilazlewood  came 
quite  unexpectedly  into  the  pc^sition  of  a  country 
squire  when  he  was  already  well  on  in  middle  age. 
He  was  a  widower  and  a  man  of  a  noticeable 
aspect.  At  the  first  glance  you  knew  that  he  was 
not  as  other  men  ;  at  the  second  you  suspected 
that  he  took  a  pride  in  his  dissimilarity.  He 
Avas  long,  rather  shambling  in  his  gait,  with  a 
mild  blue  eye  and  fair  thin  hair  now  growing 
grey.  But  length  was  the  chief  impression  left 
by  "his  physical  appearance.  His  legs,  his  arms, 
his  face,'  even  his  hair,  unless  his  son  in  the  Cold- 
stream happened  to  be  at  home  at  the  time, 
were  long. 

"  Is  your  father  mad  ?  "  Ur.  Chubble  once  asked 
of  Dick  Hazlewo  d.  The  two  men  had  met  in  the 
broad  street  of  Groat  Becding  at  midday,  and  the 
elder  one,  bubbling  with  indignation,  had  planted 
himself  in  front  of  Dick. 

"  Mad  ?  "  Dick  repeated  rcfiectively.  "  No,  I 
shouldn't  go  as  far  as  that.  Oh  no!  What  has 
he  done  now  ?  " 

"  He  has  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket  the  fines  of 
all  the  people  in  Great  Becding  who  have  just  been 
convicted  for  not  having  their  babies  vaccinated." 

Dick  Ilazlewood  stared  in  surprise  at  his  com- 
panion's indignant  face. 
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"But  ci'  course  l.cM  do  that,  Mr.  Chubble," 
lie  answered  cheerfully.  "He's  anti-everythincr — 
everything,  I  mean,  which  experience  has  established 
or  i^rudcncc  could  sugfrcst." 

"  In  addition,  he  wants  to  sell  the  navy  for  old 
iron  and  abolish  the  army." 

"  Yes,"  said  Dick,  nodding  his  head  amicably. 
"  He's  like  that.  He  thinks  that  without  an  army 
and  a  navy  we  should  be  less  aggressive.  I  can't 
deny  it." 

"  1  should  thhik  not  indeed,"  cried  Mr.  Chubble. 
"  Are  you  walking  home  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Let  us  walk  togetlicr:"  Mr.  Chubble  took  Dick 
Hazjcwood  by  the  arm  and  as  they  went  filled 
the  lane  with  his  plaints. 

"  1  should  think  you  can't  deny  it.  Why,  he  has 
actually  written  a  pamphlet  to  enforce  his  views 
upon  the  subject." 

"  You  should  bless  your  stars,  Mr.  Chubble,  that 
there  is  only  one.  He  sulTcrs  from  pamphlets. 
He  writes  'em  and  prints  'cm  and  every  member 
of  Parliament  gets  one  of  'em  for  nothing.  Pam- 
phlcts  do  for  him  what  the  gout  does  for  other  old 
gentlemen- — ^they  carry  off  fr  )m  his  system  a  great 
number  of  disquieting  ailments.  He's  at  prison 
reform  now,"  said  Dick  with  a  smile  of  thorough 
enjoyment.     "  Have  ycm  heard  him  on  it  ?  " 

"  No,  and  I  don't  want  to,"  Mr.  Chubble  exploded. 
He  stru.iv  viciously  at  an  overhanging  bough,  as 
though  it  was  the  head  of  Harold  Hazlewood, 
and  went  on  witii  the  catalogue  of  crimes.     "  He 
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made  a  speech  last  work  in  the  town-hall,"  and  he 
jerked  his  thvnnb  backwards  towards  the  tomi 
they  had  left.  "  Intolerable  I  call  it.  He  actually 
denounced  his  own  countrymen  as  a  race  of  op- 
pressors." 

"  He  would,"  answered  Dick  calmly.  ■  "  What 
did  I  say  to  you  a  minute  ago  ?  He's  advanced, 
you  know." 

"  Advanced  !  "  sneered  Mr.  Chubble  and  then 
Dick  Ilazlewood  stopped  and  contemplated  his 
companion  with  a  thoughtful  eye. 

"  I  really  don't  think  you  understand  my  father, 
Mr.  ("hubblc,"  saitl  Dick  with  a  gentle  remonstrance 
in  his  voice  which  Mr.  Chubble  was  at  a  loss 
whether  to  take  seriously  or  no. 

"  Can  you  give  me  the  key  to  him  ?  "  he  cried. 
"  I  can." 

"  Then  out  with  it,  my  lad." 

Mr.  Chubble  disposed  himself  to  listen  but  with 
so  bristling  an  expression  that  it  was  clear  no 
explanation  could  satisfy  him.  Dick,  however, 
took  no  heed  of  that.  He  spoke  slowly  as  one 
lecturing  to  an  obtuse  class  of  scholars. 

"  My  lather  was  born  predestined  to  believe  that 
all  the  people  whom  he  knows  are  invariably  wrong 
and  all  the  people  he  doesn't  know  arc  invariably 
right.  And  when  I  feel  inclined  to  deplore  his  abuse 
of  Ins  own  country  I  console  myself  with  the 
reflection  that  he  would  be  the  staunchest  friend 
of  England  that  England  ever  had — if  only  he  had 
been  born  in  Germany." 

Mr.    Chubble    grunted    and    turned    the    speech 
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suspiciously  over  in  his  mind.     Was  Dick    poking 
fun  at  him  or  at  his  father  ? 

"  That's  bookish,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is,"  Dick  Hazlewood  agreed 
humbly.  "  The  fact  is  I  am  now  an  Instructor 
at  the  Staff  College  and  much  is  expected  of  me." 

They  had  reached  the  gate  of  Little  Beeding 
House.  It  was  summer  time.  A  yellow  drive  of 
gravel  ran  straight  between  long  broad  flower- 
beds to  the  door. 

"  Won't  you  come  in  and  see  my  father  ? " 
Dick   asked   innocently.     "  He's   at   home." 

"  No,  my  lad,  no."  Mr.  Chubble  liastened  to 
add :  "  I  haven't  the  time.  But  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  met  you.     You  are  here  for  long  ?  " 

"No.  Only  just  for  luncheon,"  said  Die.  .  and 
he  walked  along  the  drive  into  the  house,  lie  was 
met  in  the  hall  by  Hubbard  the  butler,  an  old 
colourless  man  of  genteel  movements  which  seemed 
slow  and  were  astonishingly  quick.  He  spoke 
in  gentle  purring  tones  and  was  the  very  butler 
for  Mr.  Harold  Hazlewood. 

"  Your  father  has  been  asking  for  you,  sir, " 
said  Hubbard.  "  He  seems  a  little  anxious.  He 
is  in  the  big  room." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Dick,  and  he  crossed  the  hall 
and  the  drawing-room,  wondering  what  new  plan 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  world  was  being  hatched 
in  his  father's  sedulous  brains.  He  had  received 
a  telegram  at  Camberley  the  day  before  urgently 
calling  upon  him  to  arrive  at  Little  Beeding  in 
time    for    luncheon.     He    went    into    the    library 
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as  it  was  called,  but  in  reality  it  was  the  room 
used  by  everybody  except  upon  ceremonial  occa- 
sions.    It  was  a  big  room ;  half  of  it  held  a  billiard 
table,  the  other  half  had  writing-tables,  lounges, 
comfortable  chairs  and  a  table  for  bridge.     The 
carpet  was  laid  over  a  parquet  floor  so  that  young 
people,  when  they  stayed  there,  rolled  it  up  and 
danced.     There  were  windows  upon  two  sides  of 
the  room.     Here  a  row  of  them  looked  down  the 
slope  of  the  lawn  to  the  cedar-trees  and  the  river, 
there  a  great  bay  which  opened  to  the  ground,  gave 
a  view  of  a  corner  of  the  high  churchyard  wall 
and  of  a  meadow  and  a  thatched  cottage  beyond. 
In  this  bay  Mr.  Hazlewood  was  standing  when  Dick 
entered  the  room. 

"  I  got  your  telegram,  father,  and  here  I  am." 
Mr.  Hazlewood  turned  back  from  the  window 
with  a  smile  upon  his  face. 

"  It  is  good  of   you,  Richard.     I    wanted    you 

to-day." 

A  very  genuine  affection  existed  between  these 
two,  dissimilar  as  they  were  in  physique  and  mind. 
Dick  Hazlewood  was  at  this  time  thirty-four  years 
old,  an  officer  of  hard  work  and  distinction,  one 
of   the    younger  men  to  whom  the  generals  look 
to    provide    the   brains    in    the   next    great    war. 
He  had  the  religion  of  his  type.     To  keep  physi- 
cally fit  for  the  hardest  campaigning  and  mentally 
fit  for  the  highest  problems  of  modern  strategy 
and  to  boast  about  neither  the  one  quahfication 
nor  the  other— these  were  the  articles  of  his  creed. 
In  appearance  he  was  a  little  younger  than  his 
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years,  lithe,  long  in  the  leg,  with  a  thin  brown  face 
and  grey  eyes  which  twinkled  with  humour  Harold 
Hazlewood  was  intensely  proud  of  him,  though  he 
professed  to  detest  his  profession.  And  no  doubt  he 
found  at  times  that  the  mere  healthful,  well-groomed 
look  of  his  son  was  irritatingly  conventional. 
What  was  quite  wholesome  could  never  be  quite 
right  in  the  older  man's  philosophy.  To  Dick,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  father  was  an  intense  t  njoynient. 
Here  was  a  lovable  innocent  with  the  most  delight- 
ful illusion  that  he  understood  the  world.  Dick 
would  draw  out  his  father  by  the  hour,  but,  as  he 
put  it,  he  wouldn't  let  the  old  boy  down.  He 
stopped  his  chaff  before  it  could  begin  to  hurt. 

"  W>11,  I  am  here,"  he  said.  "  What  scrape 
have  you  got  into  now  ? " 

"  I  am  in  no  scrape.  Richard.  I  don't  get  into 
scrapes,"  replied  his  father.  He  shifted  from  one 
foot  to  the  other  uneasily.  "  I  was  wondering, 
Richard — \  ou  have  been  away  all  this  last  year, 
haven't  you  ?— I  was  wondering  whether  you 
could  give  me  any  of  your  summer." 

Dick  looked  at  his  father.  What  in  the  world 
was  the  old  boy  up  to  now  ?  he  asked  himself. 

"  Of  course  I  can.  I  shall  get  my  leave  in  a 
day  or  two.  I  thought  of  playing  some  polo 
here  and  there.     There  are  a  few  matches  arranged. 

Then  no  doubt "     He  broke  off.     "But  look 

here,  sir  !  You  didn't  send  me  an  urgent  telegram 
merely  to  ask  me  that." 

"  No,  Richard,  no."  Everybody  else  called 
his  son  Dick,  but  Harold  Hazlewood  never.     He 
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was  Richard.     From  Richard  you  might  expect 
much,  the  awakening  of  a  higher  nature,  a  devotion 
to  the  regeneration  of  the  world,  humanitarianism, 
even  the  cult  of  all  the  "  antis."     From  Dick  you 
could  expect  nothing  but  health  and  cleanliness  and 
robustious    conventionality.      Therefore    Richard 
Captain  Hazlewood  of  the  Coldstream  and  the  Staff 
Corps  remained.     "  No,  there  was  something  else." 
Mr.  Hazlewood  took  his  son  by  the  arm  and  led 
him  into  the  bay  window.     He  pointed  across  the 
field  to  the  thatched  cottage. 
"  You  know  who  lives  there  ?  " 
"  No." 

"Mrs.  Ballantyne." 

Dick  put  his  head  on  one  side  and  whistled  softly. 
He  knew  the  general  tenour  of  that  cause  cclebre. 
Mr.  Hazlewood  raised  remonstrating  hands. 

"  There  !  You  are  like  the  rest,  Richard.  You 
take  the  worst  view.  Here  is  a  good  woman 
maligned  and  slandered.  There  is  nothing  against 
her.  She  was  acquitted  in  open  trial  by  a  jury 
of  responsible  citizens  under  a  judge  of  the  Highest 
Court  in  India.  Yet  she  is  left  alone— like  a  leper. 
She  is  the  victim  of  gossip  and  such  gossip.  Rich- 
ard," said  the  old  man  solemnly,  "  for  uncharit- 
ableness,  ill-nature  and  stupid  malice  the  gossip 
of  a  Sussex  village  leaves  the  most  deplorable 
efforts  of  Voltaire  and  Swift  entirely  behind." 

"  Father,  you  are  going  it,"  said  Dick  with  a 
chuckle.  "  Do  you  mean  to  give  me  a  step- 
mother ?  " 

"  I   do  not,  Richard.     Such   a   monstrous  idea 
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But,  my  boy,  I  have 


I   left 
again. 


a   card. 
I   was 


never  entered  my  thoughts 
ca'led  upon  her." 

"  Oh,  you  have  !  " 

"  Yes.     I   have   seen   her  too. 
She   left   one   upon   mc.     I   called 
fortunate." 

"  She  was  in  ?  " 

"  She  gave  me  tea,  Richard." 

Richard  cocked  his  head  on  one  side. 

"  What's   she   like,    father  ?     Topping  ?  " 

"  Richard,  she  gave  me  tea,"  said  the  old  man, 
dwelling  insistently  upon  his  repetition, 

"  So  you  said,  sir,  and  it  was  most  kind  of  her 
to  be  sure.  But  that  fact  won't  help  me  to  form 
even  the  vaguest  picture  of  her  looks." 

"  But  it  will,  Richard,"  Mr.  Hazlewood  pro- 
tested with  a  nervousness  which  set  Dick  wonder- 
ing again.  "  She  gave  me  tea.  Therefore,  don't 
you  see,  I  must  return  the  hospitality,  which  I  do 
with  the  utmost  eagerness.  Richard,  I  look  to 
you  to  help  me.  We  must  champion  that  slandered 
lady.  You  will  see  her  for  yourself.  She  is 
coming  here  to  luncheon." 

The  truth  was  out  at  last.  Yet  Dick  was  aware 
that  he  might  very  easily  have  guessed  it.  This  was 
just  the  quixotic  line  his  father  could  have  been 
foreseen  to  take. 

"  Well,  we  must  just  keep  our  eyes  open  and  see 
that  she  doesn't  slip  anything  into  the  decanters 
while  our  heads  are  turned,"  said  Dick  with  a 
chuckle.  Old  Mr.  Hazlewood  laid  a  hand  upon 
his  son's  shoulder. 
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"  That's  the  sort  of  thing  they  say.  Only  you 
don't  mean  it,  Richard,  and  they  do,"  he  remarked 
with  a  mild  and  reproachful  shake  of  the  head. 
"  Ah,  some  day,  my  boy,  your  better  nature  will 
awaken." 

Dick  expressed  no  anxiety  for  the  quick  advent 

of  that  day. 

"  How  many  are  there  of  us  to  be  at  luncheon  ?  " 
asked  Dick. 

"  Only  the  two  of  us." 

"  I  see.  We  are  to  keep  the  danger  in  the  family. 
Very  wise,  sir,  upon  my  word." 

"  Richard,  you  pervert  my  meaning,"  said 
Mr.  Hazlewood.  "  The  neighbourhood  has  not 
been  kind  to  Mrs.  Ballantyne.  She  has  been  made 
to  suffer.  The  Vicar's  wife  for  instance — a  most 
uncharitable  person.  And  my  sister,  your  Aunt 
Margaret,  too,  in  Great  Beeding — she  is  what  you 
would  call " 

"  Hot  stuff,"  murmured  Dick. 

"  Quite  so,"  replied  Mr.  Hazlewood,  and  he 
turned  to  his  son  with  a  look  of  keen  interest  upon 
his  face.  "  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  phrase, 
Richard,  but  not  for  the  first  time  I  notice  that 
the  crude  and  inelegant  vulgarisms  in  which  you 
abound  and  which  you  no  doubt  pick  up  in  the 
barrack  squares  compress  a  great  d^al  of  forcible 
meaning  into  very  few  words." 

"  That  is  indeed  true,  sir,"  replied  Dick  with  an 
admirable  gravity,  "  and  if  I  might  be  allowed 
to  suggest  it,  a  pamphlet  upon  that  interesting 
subject  would  be  less  dangerous  work  than  coquet- 
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ting  with    tlu"    latest    c'ditit)n  of  the  Manpiise  do 
BiinvilHers." 

The  word  piiinj)lilet  was  a  l)iij;le-c..l!  to  Mr. 
Hazlewood. 

"  Ah  !  Speaking  of  pamphlets^  my  boy,"  he 
began,  and  walked  over  to  a  desk  whieh  was  httercd 
with   papers. 

"  We  have  not  the  time,  sir,"  Diek  ii\i.rruptcd 
from  the  bay  of  the  window.  A  woman  had  eome 
out  from  the  eottage.  She  unlatehed  a  httle  gate 
in  her  garden  whieh  opened  on  to  the  meadow. 
She  crossed  it.  Yet  another  gate  gave  her  en- 
trance to  the  garden  of  Little  lieeding.  In  a 
moment    Hubbard    announced  : 

"  Mrs.  Ballantync  ;  "  and  Stella  came  into  the 
room  and  stood  near  to  the  door  with  a  certain 
constraint  in  her  attitude  and  a  timid  watchful- 
ness in  her  big  eyes.  Slie  had  the  look  of  a  deer. 
It  seemed  to  Diek  that  at  one  abrupt  movement 
she  would  turn  and  run. 

Mr.  Ilazlewood  pressed  forward  to  greet  her 
and  she  smiled  with  a  warmth  of  gratitude.  Dick, 
watching  her  from  the  bay  window,  was  surprised 
by  the  delicacy  of  her  face,  by  a  look  of  fragility. 
She  was  dressed  very  simply  in  a  coat  and  short 
skirt  of  white,  her  shoes  and  her  gloves  were  of 
white  suede,  her  hat  was  small. 

"  And  this  is  my  son  Richard,"  said  Mr.  Ilazle- 
wood ;  and  bick  came  forward  out  of  the  bay. 
Stella  Ballantync  bowed  to  him  but  said  no  word. 
She  was  taking  no  risks  even  at  the  hands  of  the 
son   of   her   friend.     If  advances   of   friendliness 
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were  lo  he  iiijsdc  tli(  V  iinisl  he  iii;i(l(  by  him,  not 
licr.  TIk  re  was  just  one  iiwkwanl  niotnciit  ol'  liesi- 
tution.     Tlun  Dick  IIu/l(  wood  held  o.it  liis  Iinnd. 

"  I  am  very  ^dad  to  meet  you,  Mrs,  nallaiilyric," 
lie  said  I'ordially,  and  lie  saw  the  blood  rush  into 
her  face;  and  tlic  fear  die  out  in  h(  r  eyes. 

The  neii^hbourhood,  lo  (juote  Mr.  Ila/lcwood, 
had  not  been  kind  to  Stella  15allantyn<'.  .She  had 
stood  in  the  dock  and  the  laet  tarnished  her. 
Moreover  here  and  tlicre  letters  had  come  from 
In<iia.  The  verdict  was  inevitable,  but  -  but — 
there  %vas  a  doul)t  about  its  justice.  'IMie  full 
penalty — no.  Xo  one  desired  or  would  hav(! 
thoti'dit  it  riiilit.  but  somethin''  betwixt  and 
between  in  the  proper  spirit  of  Hritish  compromise 
would  not  have  Ixeii  amiss.  Thus  gossip  ran. 
Moreover  Stella  IJallanlync  was  too  fTood-lookinLf, 
and  she  wore  her  neat  and  simple  clothes  too  well. 
To  some  of  the  women  it  was  an  atlded  ofrcncc  when 
they  considered  what  she  might  be  wearing  if  only 
the  verdict  had  been  dilTerent.  Thus  for  a  year 
Stella  had  been  left  to  her  own  company  cxccfit  for 
a  couple  of  visits  which  the  IJeptons  had  paid  to 
her.  At  the  first  she  had  welcomed  the  silence, 
the  peace  of  her  loneliness.  It  was  a  bahn  to  her. 
She  recovered  like  a  ilower  in  the  night,  lint  she 
was  young— she  was  twenty-eight  this  year  - 
and  as  her  limbs  ceas  d  to  be  thiniis  of  Ira'l  aivl 
became  ome  more  aglow  with  life  there  cane  to 
her  a  need  of  companionship.  She  tiled  to  tramp 
the  need  away  on  the  turf  of  lier  well-lo\ed  downs, 
but  she  failed.     A  friend  to  share  with  lur  the  joy 
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of  tliiM'  siiMiTU'r  (ImvsI  Her  hlood  cl.iinouiTd  for 
one  Hut  slic  was  niioiitciist.  I'liciids  did  mit  coinr 
her  way.  Tlurcforc  slic  liad  oratclully  icccMVod 
old  Mr.  Ilazlcwood  in  Ik  r  house,  and  liad  accepted, 
tlioii<,di  witli  sonic  I'ear.  liis  proposal  tliat  she  should 
hinch  at  the  hij,'  house  and  make  the  ac(piaintancc' 
ol'  his  son. 

She  was  nervous  at  the  hej^iiuiini,'  of  tiiat  meal, 
hut  both  lather  and  son  were  at  the  |)ains  to  jjut 
her  at  her  ease  :  and  soon  she  was  talking  natur- 
ally, with  a  colour  in  her  checks,  and  now  and 
then  a  note  of  lauj^hter  in  lur  voice.  Dick  worked 
lor  the  recurrence  of  that  lau<j[hter.  He  liked  the 
clear  sound  of  it  and  the  melting  of  all  her  face 
into  sweetness  and  tinder  humo'ir  which  came 
with  it.  And  for  another  thing  he  had  a  thought, 
and  a  true  oiic,  tha  it  was  very  long  since  she  had 
known  the  pleasure  of  good  laughter. 

'i  hey  tooh  their  ^ofl'ee  out  on  the  lawn  luulcr  the 
shade  of  a  huge  cedar  tree.  The  river  ran  at  their 
feet  and  a  Canadian  canoe  and  a  rowing-boat  were 
tethered  close  by  in  a  little  dock.  The  house,  a 
place  of  grey  stone  with  grey  weathered  and  liehcn- 
coloured  slates,  raised  its  great  oblong  chimneys 
into  a  pellucid  air.  The  sunlight  flashed  ui)on  its 
rows  of  tall  windows — they  were  all  flat  to  the 
house,  exct  nt  the  one  great  bay  on  the  ground 
lloor  in  the  library — and  birds  called  from  all  the 
trees.  The  time  slipped  away.  Dick  Ilazlewood 
found  himself  talking  of  his  work,  a  ])raetice  into 
which  he  seldom  fell,  and  was  surprised  that  she 
could   talk  of   it  with  him.     He   realised  with   a 
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start  how  it  was  that  slic  knew.  Hut  she  talked 
naliirally  and  openly,  as  thoujrh  he  must  know  lier 
history.  Once  even  some  jar<^on  of  the  Staff 
Colle<fC  slipixd  from  her.  "  Voii  were  doinij  let  us 
pretend  at  Hox  Hill  hist  week,  weren't  you?" 
she  .said,  and  when  he  started  at  the  f)hrase  she 
imagined  that  he  started  at  the  extent  of  her  in- 
formation. "  It  was  in  the  papers,"  she  said.  "I 
read  every  word  of  them,"  and  then  for  a  seeontl 
her  faeo  clouded,  and  she  added  ;  "  I  have  time, 
you  sec." 

She  looked  at  her  wateli  and  sprang  to  lier  feet. 

"  I  must  go,"  she  said.  "  I  didn't  know  it  was 
so  late.  I  have  enjoyed  myself  jry  nuieh." 
She  did  net  licsitate  now  to  offer  her  hand.  "  Ciood- 
bye." 

Dick  Ilazlcwood  went  with  her  as  far  as  the  gate 
and  came  back  to  his  father. 

"  You  were  asking  me."  he  said  carelessly,  "  if 
I  could  give  you  some  part  of  the  summer.  I  don't 
see  why  I  shouldn't  come  here  in  a  day  or  two. 
The  polo  matches  aren't  so  important." 

The  old  man's  eyes  brightened. 

"  I  shall  he  delighted,  Richard,  if  you  will." 
He  looked  at  his  son  with  something  really  ecstatic 
in  his  expression.  At  last  then  his  better  nature 
was  awakening.  "  I  really  believe "  he  ex- 
claimed and  Dick  cut  him  short. 

"  Yes,  it  may  be  that,  sir.  On  the  other  hand 
it  may  not.  What  is  quite  clear  is  that  I  must 
catch  my  train.     So  if  I  might  order  the  car  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  of  course." 
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IIo  oame  out  with  his  son  into  the  porch  of  the 
house. 

"  \Vc  have  (lone  a  fine  tliinrr  to-(Uiy,  Richartl," 
he  said  Avith  entluisiasni  and  a  nod  towards  the 
cottage  beyond  the  meadow. 

"  We  have  indeed,  sir,"  returned  Dick  cheerily. 
"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  pair  of  ankles  ?  " 

"  She  lost  the  tragic  look  this  afternoon,  Richard. 
We  must  be  her  champions." 

"  We  will  put  in  the  summer  that  way,  father," 
said  Dick,  and  waving  his  hand  was  driven  off  to 
the  station. 

Mr.  Ilazlewood  walked  back  to  the  library. 
But  "  walked  "  is  a  poor  word.  lie  seemed  to  float 
on  air.  A  great  oj)portunity  had  come  to  him. 
He  had  enlisted  the  services  of  his  son.  He 
saw  Dick  and  himself  as  Toreadors  waving  red  flacs 
in  the  face  of  a  bull  labelled  Conventionality.  He 
went  back  to  the  pamphlet  on  which  he  was 
« ngagcd  Avith  renew  \  ardour  and  laboured  dili- 
gently far  into  the  night. 
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CHAPTER    X\' 

THE    GREAT    CUUSADi; 

"  I  WAS  in  Great  Bccdino;  this  morninfr,"  said  Dick, 
as  he  sat  at  h.nehcon  with  his  father,  "  and  the 
l)hnds  were  uj)  in  Aunt  Maroaret's  house." 

"  They  have  returned  from  tlieir  hoHday  then," 
liis  father  observed  with  a  tremor  in  his  voice. 
lie  looked  afraitl.     Then  he  looketl  annoyed. 

"  Pettifer  will  break  down  if  he  doesn't  take 
care,"  he  exclaimed  {)etulantly.  "  No  man  with 
any  sense  would  wor'  as  hard  as  he  docs.  He 
iHjorht  to  have  taken  tv»o  months  this  vcar  at  the 
least." 

"  Wc  should  still  have  to  meet  Aunt  Margaret 
at  the  end  of  them,"  said  Dick  calmly.  lie  had  no 
belief  in  Mr.  IIa:ilewood's  distress  at  the  over- 
work of  I'ettifer. 

A  month  had  passed  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  great  Crusade,  and  though  talk  was  rife  every- 
where and  indignation  in  many  places  loud,  a 
certain  amount  of  success  had  been  won.  But 
all  this  while  Mrs.  Pettifer  had  been  away.  Now 
she  had  returned.  Mr.  Ilazlewood  stood  in  some 
awe  of  his  sister.  Sh  .vas  not  ill-natured,  but  she 
knew  her  mind  and     ^pressed  it  forcibly  and  with- 
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out  delay.  She  was  of  a  practical  limited  nature  ; 
she  saw  very  clearly  what  she  saw,  but  she  walked 
in  blinkers,  and  had  neither  coni])rehension  of  nor 
sympathy  with  those  of  a  wider  vision.  She  was 
at  this  time  a  woman  of  forty,  comfortable  to  look 
upon  and  the  wife  of  ]Mr.  Uobert  Pettifer,  the 
head  of  the  well-known  firm  of  solicitors,  Pettifer, 
Gryll  and  Musorave.  ]Mrs.  Pettifer  had  very  little 
patience  to  spare  for  the  idiosyncrasies  of  her 
brother,  though  she  owed  him  a  good  deal  more 
than  patience.  For  at  the  time,  some  twenty  years 
before,  when  she  had  married  Robert  Pettifer, 
then  merely  a  junior  partner  of  the  firm,  Harold 
Hazlcwood  had  alone  stood  by  her.  To  the  rest 
of  the  family  she  was  throwing  herself  away  ;  to 
her  brother  Harold  she  was  doing  a  line  thing,  not 
because  it  was  a  fine  thing  but  because  it  was  an 
exceptional  thing.  Robert  Pettifer  however  had 
prospered,  and  though  he  had  reached  an  age  when 
he  might  have  claimed  his  leisure  the  nine  o'clock 
train  still  took  him  daily  to  London. 

"  Aunt  ]Margaret  isn't  after  all  so  violent," 
said  Dick,  for  whom  she  kept  a  very  soft  place  in 
her  heart.     Rut  Harold  sliook  his  head. 

"  Your  aunt,  Richard,  has  all  the  primaeval 
ferocity  of  the  average  woman."  And  then  the 
fires  of  the  enthusiast  w«  re  set  alight  in  his  blue 
eyes.  "I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do:  I'll  send  her 
my  new  i)amphlet,  Richard.  It  may  have  a 
humanising  iniluenee  upon  her.  I  have  some  ad- 
vance copies.     I'll  send  her  one  this  afternoon." 

Dick's  eyes  tAvinkled. 
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''  I  should  if  I  were  you,  tliou^^h  to  be  sure, 
sir,  we  have  tried  that  plan  before  without  any 
prodigious  effcet." 

"  True,  Kieliard,  true,  but  I  have  never  before 
risen  to  sueh  heights  as  these."  yiv.  Ilazlewood 
threw  down  his  napkin  and  jjaecd  the  room. 
"  Riehard,  I  am  not  ineUned  to  boast.  I  am  a 
humble  man." 

"  It  is  only  humility,  sir,  whieh  achieves  f,n'cat 
work,"  said  Diek,  as  he  went  contentedly  on  with 
his  luncheon. 

*'  But  the  very  title  of  this  pamphlet  seems  to  me 
calculated  to  interest  the  careless  and  attract  the 
thoughtful.  It  is  called  The  Prison  Wall'i  must 
Cast  no  Shadow." 

With  an  arm  outstretched  he  «cemed  to  deliver 
the  words  of  the  title  one  by  one  from  the  palm 
of  his  hand.  Then  he  stood  smiling,  confident, 
awaiting  applause.  Dick's  face,  which  had  shown 
the  highest  expectancy,  slowly  fell  in  a  profound 
disai)i)ointment.  He  laid  down  his  knife  and 
fork. 

"  Oh.  come,  father.  All  walls  cast  shadows.  It 
entirely  depends  upon  the  altitude  of  the  sun." 

;Mr.  llazlcwood  returned  to  his  seat  and  spoke 
gently. 

"  The  phrase,  my  boy,  is  a  metaphor.  I  develop 
in  this  pamphlet  my  belief  tiiat  a  convict,  once  he 
lias  expiated  his  offence,  should  upon  his  release 
be  restored  to  the  precise  position  in  society  which 
he  held  before  with  all  its  })rivileges  unimpaired." 

Dick  chuckled  in  the  most  unregt  nc  rate  de'ight. 
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"  Yon  arc  fioiiifr  it,  iatlior,"  he  said,  and  dis- 
appointment came  to  jMr.  Ilazlcwood. 

"  Richard,"  lie  remonstrated  mildly,  "  I  hoped 
that  I  shonld  Lave  had  yonr  approval.  It  seemed 
lo  mc  that  a  elianne  -svas  takin-^'  place  in  you,  that 
the  player  of  polo,  the  wild  hunter  of  ;!!i  inoflensive 
little  white  hall,  was  develoj)iri;v  into  the  humani- 
t  arian." 

"Well,  sir,"  rejoined  Dick,  "1  won't  deny  that 
<>i  late  I  li;ivc  been  bc^iiniiiiti  to  think  that  there 
i>  a  <,rood  deal  in  yonr  theories.  But  you  mustn't 
try  me  too  hii^h  at  the  be<>inniuiL!,  you  know.  I  am 
only  in  my  novitiate.  IIowcvi  r,  please  send  it  to 
Aunt  iNIaro-;; ret.  and — oh.  how  I  would  like  to  hear 
her  remarks  upon  il  ! " 

An  idea  occurred  to  ]\Ir.  Ilazlewood. 
"  Richard,  why  shouldn't  you  take  it  over  your- 
self this  afternoon  ?  " 
Dick  shook  his  head. 

"Impossible,  father,  I  have  somethiufT  to  do." 
lie  looked  out  of  tlu;  window  down  to  the  river 
runniu!?  dark  in  the  shade  (^f  trees.  "Rut  I'll  go 
to-morrow  niorninjj^,"  he  add(;d. 

And  the  next  morning  he  walked  over  e;  rly  to 
(Jreat  Reediuo.  His  aunt  would  have  received  the 
jjampiilet  by  the  fir,t  post  and  he  wished  to  seize 
the  Ih-st  fine  careless  rapture  oi  her  conmients. 
Rut  he  found  her  m  a  mood  of  distress  rather 
than  of  wordy  impatience. 

The  Tcttifers  lived  in  a  big  house  of  the  Gctn-gian 
j)eriod  at  the  bottom  of  an  irregular  square  in  the 
middle  of  the  little  town.     Mrs.  IVttifer  was  sitting 
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ill  a  room  faciii;^  the  fiiirdci\  at  tlio  hack  with  the 
jjainplilcl  oil  a  lililc  tal)lc  lieside  her.  She  sprang 
up  as  Di'k  was  sh(nvn  iiitcj  the  room,  and  before 
he  eoiild  ultcr  a  word  of  greeting  she  cried  : 

'"Dick,  you  arc>  tlic  one  person  I  wanted  to  sec." 

"  Oil  ?  " 

"■  \cs.     Sit  down." 

I)ii-k  ohi  ve<k 

"  Dick,  I  beheve  you  are  the  only  peison  in  the 
world  who  lias  any  control  over  your  father." 

"  Yes.  Even  in  my  pinafores  I  learnt  the  great 
lesson  that  to  control  one's  parents  is  the  first 
duty  of  the  modern  child." 

"  Don't  be  silly,"  hi>  aunt  rejoined  sharply. 
Then  she  loijked  !iim  over.  "  Yes,  you  must  have 
.some  control  over  him,  for  he  lets  you  remain 
in  the  army,  though  an  army  is  one  of  his  aboini- 
nai  ions," 

"  Theoretically  it"  ^  a  great  grief  to  liim,"  re- 
plied Dick.  "  But  you  see  I  have  done  fairly  well, 
so  actually  he's  ready  to  burst  with  pride.  Every 
sentimental  ^ihilosopher  sooner  or  later  breaks 
liis  head  against  liis  own  theories." 

INIrs.  PcLtilVr  noddid  her  head  in  commendation. 

"Tliat's  an  im})rovemeiit  on  your  last  remark, 
Dick.  It's  true.  And  your  lather's  going  to  break 
his  head  very  badly  unless  you  sto|)  him." 

"  How  ?  " 

"  Mrs.   Ballantyne." 

All  the  lli})paiicy  ilied  out  of  Dick  Tlazlcwood's 
face.     He  became  at  once  grave,   wary. 

"  1  have  been  hearing  about  him,"  continued  Mrs. 
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Pc'ttifcr.  "  lie  has  made  friends  uith  her — a 
woman  wlu)  has  stood  in  the  dock  on  a  capital 
char<re." 

"  And  lias  been  acquitted,"  Dick  Hazlewood 
addfd  quietly  and  Mrs.  Pettii'er  hla/.ed  up. 

"  She  wouldn't  have  been  acquitted  if  I  had 
been  on  the  jury.  A  parcil  of  silly  nu-n  who  arc 
taken  in  by  a  pretty  face !  "  she  cried,  and  Dick 
broke  in  : 

"  Aunt  Margaret,  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you, 
but  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am  with  my 
father  heart  and  sold  in  this." 

He  spoke  very  slowly  and  deliberately  and  Mrs. 
Pettifcr  was  utterly  dismayed. 

"  You  !  "  she  cried.  She  grew  pale,  and  alarm 
so  changed  her  face  it  was  as  if  a  tragic  mask  had 
been  slij)ped  over  it.     "  Oh,  Dick,  not  you  !  " 

"  Yes,  I.  I  think  it  is  cruelly  hard,"  he  con- 
tinued with  his  eyes  relentlessly  fixed  upon  Mrs. 
Pettifcr's  face,  "  that  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Ballan- 
tyne,  who  has  endured  all  the  horrors  of  a  trial, 
the  publicity,  the  suspense,  the  dread  risk  that 
justice  might  miscarry,  should  have  afterwards 
to  suffer  the  treatnunt  of  a  le})er." 

There  was  for  the  moment  no  room  for  any 
anger  now  in  Mrs.  Pettifer's  thoughts.  Con- 
sternation possessed  her.  She  weighed  every  quiet 
firm  word  that  fell  from  Dick,  she  appreciated 
the  feeling  which  gave  them  wings,  she  searched 
his  face,  his  eyes.  Dick  had  none  of  his  father's 
flightiness.  He  was  level-headed,  shrewd  and  with 
the  conventions   of  his   times   and   his   profession. 
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If  Dick  spoke   like   this,    with   so   niuch   certitude 

;ind  so  niucli  sympathy,  why  then Siie  shrank 

from    the   conchi->i()n    with    u    sinking    heart.     She 
became  very  quiet. 

'■  Oh,  she  shouldn't  have  eome  to  Little  Ikeding," 
she  said  in  a  low  voice,  staring  now  upon  the 
ground.  It  was  to  herself  she  spoke,  but  Dick 
answered  her,  and  his  voice  rose  to  a  challenge. 

"  Why  shouldn't  she  ?  Here  she  was  born, 
here  she  was  known.  What  else  should  s'le  do  but 
come  back  to  Little  Heeding  and  hold  iier  head 
high?     I  respect  her  })ride  for  d  )ing  it." 

These  were  reasons  no  doubt  why  Stella  should 
come  back  ;  but  they  did  not  include  the  reason 
whv  she  had.  Dick  Hazlewood  was  well  aware 
of  it.  He  had  learnt  it  only  the  afternoon  before 
when  he  was  with  her  on  the  river.  But  he  thought 
it  a  reason  too  delicate,  of  too  fine  a  gossamer  to  be 
offered  to  the  prosaic  mind  of  his  Aunt  Margaret. 
With  what  ridicule  and  disbelief  she  would  rend 
it  into  tatters  !  Reasons  so  exquisite  were  not  for 
her.     She  could  never  understand  them. 

Mrs.  Pettifer  abandoned  her  remonstrances  and 
was  for  dropping  the  subject  altogether.  But  Dick 
was  obstinate. 

"  You  don't  know  Mrs.  Ballantyne,  Aunt 
^largarct.  You  are  unjust  to  her  because  you 
don't  know  her.     I  want  you  to,"  he  said  boldly. 

"What!"  cried  Mrs.  Pettifer.  "You  actually 

Oh  !  "     Indiixnation    robbed    her   of    words.     She 
gasped. 

"Yes,    I    do,"     continued    Dick    calmly.      "I 
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want  you  to  comv  vnv  iii^lit  and  dine  at  Little 
Bcedins-  We'll  pi  rsiiadL-  Mrs.  Ballantyne  to  come 
too." 

It  was  a  1)()1(1  move,  and  even  in  his  eyes  it  had 
its  ri-.ks  i'or  Stilla.  To  biinj^  Min.  Pettiftr  and  htr 
toffitlur  was,  so  it  sci mcii  to  him,  to  mix  tarth 
witli  delicate  flimc.  But  he  had  <.freat  faith  in 
Stella  IJallantyne.  Let  tlieiu  but  nieit  and  the 
earth  nii;^ht  melt — who  ccjtild  tell  ?  At  the  worst 
his  aimt  would  bristle,  and  there  were  his  father 
and  himself  to  sec  that  the  bristles  did  not  prick. 

"  Yes,  come  and  dine." 

i\Irs.  Pettifer  had  j^ot  over  her  amazement  at  her 
ne])hew's  audacity.  Curiosity  had  taken  its  place — 
curiosity  and  fear.  She  must  see  this  woman 
for  herself. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  after  a  jjause.  "  I  will 
come.     I'll  briuf];  Robert  too." 

"  Good.  We'll  fix  uj)  a  date  and  write  to  you. 
Goodbye." 

Dick  went  back  to  Little  Beeding  and  asked 
for  his  father.  The  old  gentleman  added  to  his 
other  foibles  that  of  a  collector.  It  was  the  only 
taste  he  had  which  was  really  productive,  for 
he  owned  a  collection  of  miniatures,  gathered  to- 
gether throughout  his  life,  which  would  have 
realised  a  fortune  if  it  had  been  sold  at  Christie's. 
He  kept  it  arranged  in  cabinets  in  the  library  and 
Dick  found  him  bending  over  one  of  the  drawers 
and  rea.'ranging  his  treasures. 

"  I  have  seen  Aunt  ^Margaret,"  he  said.  "  She 
will  meet  Stella  here  at  dinner." 
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"  That  will  be  splendid,"  crk-d  the  old  man  witli 
cntliusiasin. 

"  rerluvjjs,"     replied     his    son;      and    the     next 
morninj;  the  Pettifers   received   tiidr  invitation. 

Mrs.  Pettifer  accepted  it  at  once.     She  liad  not 
been  idle  since  Dick  had   left  her.     Before  lie  had 
conic  she  had  merely  looked  upon  the  crusade  as  one 
of    Harold    Ilazlewood's    stupendous    follies.      But 
after  he  had  <,'one  she  was  p;(nuinely  horrified.    She 
saw  Dick  sjuakinf;  with  the  set  do<i,t,'ed  look  and  the 
hard  eyes  which  once  or  twice  she  had  seen  before. 
He  had  always  p()t  his  way,  she  rememtiered,  on 
those  occasions.     She  drove  round   to   her   friends 
and   made    inquiries.     At   each    house   her   terrors 
were     eonfirnud.       It    was     Dick    now     who    led 
the  crusade.     He   had  piven  up  his   i)olo,   he  was 
spending  all  his  leave  at  Little  Beedinp  and  most 
of  it  with  Stella  Ballantyne.     He  lent  her  a  horse 
and  rode  with  her  in  the  morninjx,  he  rowed  heron 
the  river  in  the  afternoon.     He  bullied  his  friends 
to  call  on  her.     He  brandished  his  friendship  with 
her  like  ii  flap.     Love  me,  love  my  Stella  was  his 
new  motto.     Mrs.  Pettifer  drove  home  with  every 
fear  exasperated.     Dick's   career  would   be  ruined 
altopether — even  if  nothing  worse  were  to  happen. 
To  any  view  that  Stella  Ballantyne  might  hold  she 
hardly   pave   a   thought.     She   was   sure   of   what 
it   would   be.     Stella   Ballantyne   would   jump   at 
her  nephew.     He  had  good  looks,  social  position, 
money  and  a  high   reputation.     It  was   the  last 
quality  which  would  give  him  a  unique  value  in 
Stella  Ballantyne's  eyes.     He  was  not  one  of  the 
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cliiiilr^s  ^\h^^  liaiml  tin-  stauc  door^  ;  nor  ai^aiu 
one  of  tliat  more  subtly  (Ircadcnf  clas,  wliiili  scoks 
to  attract  siiisat ion  l)y  liiikiiij,'  its<  IT  to  notoriety. 
No.  From  Stella's  point  of  \  I'  \v  Dick  Ilazlcwood 
nmst  he  tlic  ideal  luisl)and. 

Mrs,  Pettifer  waitctl  for  lirr  husband's  return 
that  c\('nin<T  with  unusual  impatience,  but  slie  was 
wise  enourrh  to  hold  her  ton<juc  until  dinner 
was  over  and  he  with  a  cij^^ar  between  his 
lips  and  a  glass  of  old  brandy  on  the  table-cloth 
in  front  of  him,  disposed  to  amiability  and 
concession. 

Then,  however,  she  related  her  troubles. 

"  You  see  it  must  be  stopped,  Robert." 

Robert  Pettifer  was  a  lean  wiry  man  of  fifty- 
five  whose  brown  dried  face  seemed  by  a  sort  of 
climatic  chanfre  to  have  taken  on  the  colour  of  the 
binding  of  his  law-books.  lie  too  was  a  little 
troubled  by  the  story,  but  he  was  of  a  fair  and 
cautious  n""'    i. 

"  Stoppeu  ?  "  he  said.  "  How  ?  We  can't 
arrest  Mrs.  Ballantync  again." 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Pettifer.  ''  Robert,  you 
must  do  something." 

Robert  Pettifer  jumped  in  his  chair. 

"  I,  Margaret  !  Lord  love  you,  no  !  I  decline 
to  mix  myself  up  in  the  matter  at  all.  Dick's  a 
grown  man  and  Mrs.  Ballantyne  has  been  ac- 
quitted." 

Margaret  Pettifer  knew  her  husband. 

"  Is  that  your  last  word  ?  "  she  asked  ruefully. 

"  Absolutely." 
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"  IL  isn't  mine,  I{oh(  rl." 

Robert  PcttilVr  clmckkd  aiul  hiid  a  luincl  upon 
liis  \.ife'.s. 

'  I  know  tli.it,  MiiTfTarct." 

"  We  lire  j^'oiiirr  to  dine  uv\i  Friday  ni<,dit  at 
Little   Hccdinfj   to   meet   Stella    Hallantyne." 

Mr.  Pettifer  was  startled  hut  lie  held  his  tongue. 

"  The  invitation  eauie  this  morning  after  you 
liad  lell  for  London,"  -.he  added. 

"  \nd  you  aeecpted  it  at  (  nee  ?  " 

"  Ves.'' 

Pcttifer  was  certain  that  she  had  before  she 
ojiened  lu  r  nioutli  to  answer  liim. 

"  I  shall  dine  at  Little  Deeding  on  Friday,"  he 
said,  "  bceaus(  Harold  always  gives  me  an  admir- 
able glass  of  vintage  jiort  ;  "  and  with  that  he 
dismissed  the  subject.  Mrs.  Pcttifei  was  content 
to  let  it  smoulder  in  his  mind.  She  was  not  quite 
sure  that  he  was  as  disturbed  as  she  wished  him 
to  be.  but  that  he  was  jiroud  of  Dick  she  knew, 
and  if  by  any  chance  uneasiness  grew  strong  in 
him,  why,  sooner  or  later  he  >vould  let  'all  some 
little  sentence ;  and  that  little  sentence  would 
probably  be  useful. 
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The   (linnoi-[)arty  at  LiUK-  IJocdirijT  was  a  small 
affair.     There    were    hut    ten    altoudlier    who    sat 
down   at   Mr.   Ila/lewood's  diniier-tahle   and  with 
tlie  exeeption  of  the   I'd  lifers  all.  ouini,'  to  Dick 
llazlewood's    ii.sistenee,    were    deelared    partisans 
ol"  Stella  nallantyne.      None  the  less  Stella  came 
to  it  with  liesitation.     It  was  the  lirst  time  that 
she   had   dined   abroad   since   she   had   left   India, 
now  th(;  best  part  of  eighteen  months  ago,  and  she 
went    forth  to   it   as    to  an    ordeal.     For    though 
friends  of  hers  would  be  present  to  enhearteu  her 
she  was  to  meet  the  Pittifers.     The  redoubtable 
Aunt  Margaret  hail  spoilt  her  sleep  for  a  week. 
It   was   for   the   I'tttifers   she   dressed,    careful   to 
choose  neillier  white  nor  black,   lest  they  should 
fmd    something    symbolic    in    the    colour    of    her 
gown  and  make  of  it  an  offence.     She  put  on  a 
frock  of  |)ale  blue  satin  trimmed  with  some  white 
lace  which  had  belonged  to   her  mother,  and  she 
wore  not  so  much  as  a  thin  gold  chain  about  her 
neck.     But  she  did   not  need    jewels    that    night. 
The  months  of  quiet  had  restored  her  to  her  beauty, 
the  excitement  of  this  evening  had  given  life  and 
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colour  to  Ik  r  liU'c,  tlic  queer  little  droop  at  the 
corners  of  her  lips  wliieli  had  betrayed  so  much 
misery  and  hitterncss  of  spirit  had  vanished  alto- 
gether. Vet  when  she  was  quite  dressed  and  her 
mirror  bade  her  take  couraj,'e  she  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  noic  of  apolofjy  pleadinj^  a  sudden  indisposi- 
tion. Hut  she  did  nc^t  send  it.  I'.ven  in  the  writiii}^ 
her  cowardice  came  home  to  iier  and  she  tore  it 
up  before  she  had  siL;ned  her  name.  The  wheels  of 
the  cab  which  was  to  take;  her  to  the  bii;  house 
iatti<il  down  the  lane  under  lier  windows,  and 
slippiiii,'  her  cloak  (ner  her  shoulders  she  ran 
downstairs. 

The  party  bcfran  with  a  little  constraint.  ]Mr. 
Ilazlewood  received  his  jfuests  in  his  drawin"- 
room  and  it  had  the  chill  and  the  ceremony  ot  a 
room  which  is  seldom  used.  I3ut  the  constraint 
wore  olT  at  the  table.  Most  of  those  present  were 
striving  to  set  Stella  IJallantync  at  her  case,  and 
she  was  at  a  comfortable  distance  from  Mrs.  Pettifer, 
with  Mr.  Ilazlewood  at  her  side.  She  was  conscious 
that  she  was  kc})t  under  observation  and  from  time 
to  time  the  knowledge  made  her  uncomfortable. 

"  I  am  beinrr  watched,"  she  said  to  her  host. 

"  You  mustn't  mind,"  replied  Mr.  Ilazlewood, 
and  the  smile  came  back  to  her  lips  as  she  glanced 
round  the  table. 

"  Oh,  I  don't,  I  don't,"  ^he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"  lor  I  have  friends  here." 

"  And  friends  who  will   not   fail   you,   Stella," 
said   the   old   man.     "  To-night   begins  the  great 
change.     You'll  see." 
11 
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Robert  Pcttifcr  puzzled  her  indeed  more  than 
his  wife.     She  was  plain  to  read.     She  was  frigidly 
polite,     her    enemy.     Once    or    twice,     however, 
Stella  turned   her  head  to  find  Robert  Pettifer's 
eyes  resting  upon  licr  with  a  quiet  scrutiny  which 
betray(;d   nothing  of  his  thoughts.     As  a  matter 
of  fact    he   liked   her   manner.     She   was   neither 
defiant   nor  servile,  neither    loud  nor  over-silent. 
She   had   been   through   fire  ;     that   was   evident. 
But  it  was  evident  only  because  of  a  queer  haunting 
look  which  came  and  w^nt  in  her  dark  eyes.     The 
fire  had  not  withered  her.     Indeed  Pettifer  was 
surprised.     He  had  net  formulated  his  expectations 
at  all,    but   he   had   not   expected   what   he   saw. 
The  clear  eyes  and  the  fresh  delicate  colour,  her 
firm  white  shoulders  and  her  depth  of  bosom  forced 
him  to  think  of  her  as  wholesome.     lie  began  to 
turn  over  in  his  mind  his  recollections  of  her  case, 
recollections  which   I'e    had  been   studious  not  to 
revive. 

Half-way  througli  the  dinner  Stella  lost  her  un- 
easiness. The  lights,  the  ripple  of  talk,  the  com- 
pany of  men  and  women,  the  bright  dresses  had 
their  cITcet  on  her.  It  was  as  though  after  a 
deep  phuigc  into  dark  waters  she  had  come  to 
the  surface  and  flimg  out  her  arms  to  the  sun. 
She  ceased  to  notice  the  scrutiny  of  the  Pettifers. 
She  looked  across  the  table  to  Dick  and  their 
eyes  met ;  and  such  a  look  of  tenderncvs  trans- 
figured her  face  as  made  Mrs.  Pettily        ..i  pale. 

"  That  woman's   in   love,"   she   ■"  ...i   to   herself 
and   slie    wns    horrified.     It   wasn't   J^J'-'lc's   social 
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position  then  or  the  shelter  of  his  eharacter  that 
Stella  Ballantyne  coveted.  She  was  in  love  Mrs 
Pettifer  was  honest  enough  to  acknowledge  it" 
But  she  knew  now  that  the  danger  which  she  had 
feared  was  infinitely  less  than  the  danger  which 
actually  was. 

"  I  must  have  it  out  with  Harold  to-night  " 
she  said,  and  later  on,  when  the  men  came  from 
the  dmmg-rooin,  she  looked  out  for  her  husband. 
But  at  first  she  did  not  see  him.  She  was  in  the 
drawuig-room  and  the  wide  double  doors  which 
led  to  the  big  library  stood  open.  It  was  through 
those  doors  that  the  men  had  come.  Some  of  the 
party  were  gathered  there.  She  could  hear  the 
click  of  the  billiard  balls  and  the  voices  of  women 
minghng  with  those  of  the  n<  n.  She  went  through 
the  doors  and  saw  her  husband  standing  by  Harold 
Hazlewood's  desk,  and  engrossed  apparently  in 
some  httle  paper  covered  book  which  he  h'^ld  in 
his  hand.     She  crossed  to  him  at  once 

"  Robert,"  she  said.  "  don't  be  in  a  hurrv  to 
go  to-night.     I  must  have  a  word  with  Harold  " 

"  All  right,"  said  Pettifer,  but  he  said  it  in  so 
absent  a  voice  that  his  wife  doubted  whether  he 
had  understood  her  words.  She  was  about  to 
repeat  them  when  Harold  Hazlewood  himself 
upi)roached. 

"  \  ou  are  looking  at  my  new  pamphlet,  Petti- 
ter.  The  Prison  Walls  must  Cast  no  Shadozv. 
1  am  hoping  that  it  will  have  a  great  infiuence  " 

"No,"  replied  Pettifer.  "I  wasn't.  I  "was 
looking  at  this,"  and  he  held  up  the  little  book 
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"  Oh  that  ?  "  said  Hazlewood,  turning  away 
with  disappointment. 

"  Yes,  that,"  said  Pettifcr  with  a  strange  and 
thoughtful  look  at  his  brother-in-law.  "  And  I 
am  not  sure,"  he  added  slo^vly,  "  that  in  a  short 
time  you  will  not  fmd  it  the  more  important 
publication  of  the  two." 

He  laid  the  book  down  and  in  his  turn  he  moved 
away  towards  the  billiard-table.  Margaret  Pctti- 
fer  remained.  She  had  been  struck  by  the  curious 
deliberate  words  her  husband  had  used.  Was 
this  the  hint  for  whicn  she  was  looking  out  ?  She 
took  up  the  little  book.  It  was  a  copy  of  Notes 
and  Queries.     She  opened  it. 

It  was   a  small   periodical   magazine  made   up 
of     printed    questions    which     contributors     sent 
in    search  ol    itiformation    and    answers  to  those 
questions    from    the  pens    of    other    contributors. 
Mrs.  Pettifer  glanced  through  the  leaves,  hoping  to 
light  upon  the  page  which  her  husband  had  been 
studying.     But  he  had  closed  the  book  when  he 
laid  it  down  and  she  found  nothing  to  justify  his 
remark.     Yet  he  had  not  spoken  without  intention. 
Of  that  she  was  convinced,   and  her  conviction 
was  strengthened    the  next  moment,    for  as  she 
turned  again  towards  the  drawing-room    Robert 
Pettifc"  looked  once  sharply  towards  her  and  as 
sharply  away.  Mrs.  Pcttifer  understood  that  glance. 
He  was  woudering  whether  she  had  noticed  what 
in   that   mtxgazme   had   interested  him.     But  she 
did  not  pursue  him  with  questions.     She  merely 
made  up  her  mind  to^cxamine  the  copy  of  Notes 
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and  Queries  at  a  time  when  she  could  bring  more 
kisiiri  to  the  task. 

Slie  waited  impatiently  for  the  party  to  break 
up  but  eleven  o'elock  had  struck  before  any  one 
proposed  to  go.  Then  all  took  their  leave  at 
once.  Rolx'rt  Pcttifer  and  his  wife  went  out  into 
tlic  hall  with  the  rest,  lest  others  seeing  them  re- 
main should  stay  behind  too  ;  and  whilst  they  stood 
a  little  apart  from  the  general  bustle  of  departure 
Maro-aret  Pettifer  saw  Stella  Ballantvne  come 
li<fhtly  down  the  stairs,  and  a  savage  fury  suddenly 
"  hirled  in  her  head  and  turned  her  dizzy.  She 
'  .ou^  ht  of  all  the  troid)le  and  harm  this  young 
woman  was  bringing  into  their  ordered  family 
and  she  would  not  have  it  that  she  was  innocent. 
Slie  saw  Stella  with  her  cloak  open  upon  her 
shoulders  radiant  and  glistening  and  slender  against 
the  dark  panels  of  the  staircase,  youth  in  her  face, 
enjoyment  spai-kling  in  her  eyes,  and  her  fingers 
itclied  to  strip  her  of  her  bright  frock,  her  gloves, 
her  slim  satin  slippers,  the  delicate  white  lace  which 
nestled  against  her  bosom.  She  clothed  her 
in  the  heavy  shapeless  garments,  the  -ijoarsc  shoes 
and  stockings  of  the  convict ;  she  saw  her  working 
desperately  against  time  upon  an  ignoble  task 
with  black  and  broken  finger-nails.  If  longing 
could  have  worked  the  miracle,  thus  at  this  hour 
would  Stella  Ballantyne  have  sat  and  worked, 
all  the  colour  of  her  faded  to  a  hideous  drab,  all 
the  grace  of  her  withered.  Mrs.  Pettifer  turned 
away  with  so  abrupt  a  movement  and  so  dis- 
ordered a  face  that  Robert  asked  her  if  she  wa-^  ill. 
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"  No,  it's  nothing,"  she  said  aiul  against  her 
will  her  eyes  were  drawn  back  to  the  staircase. 
But  Stella  Ballantyne  had  disappeared  ami 
Margaret  Pettifer  drew  her  breatli  in  relief.  She 
felt  that  there  had  been  danger  in  her  moment  of 
passion,  danger  and  shame;  and  already  enough 
of  those  two  evils  waited  about  them. 

Stella,  meanwhile,  with  a  glance  towards  Diek 
Hazlewood,  had  slipped  back  into  the  big  room. 
Then  she  waited  for  a  moment  until  the  door 
opened  and  Dick  came  in. 

"  I   had  not  said  good-night  to  you,"  she   ex- 
claimed, coming  towards  him  and  giving  him  her 
hands,  "  and  I  wanted  to  say  it  to  you  here,  when 
we  were  alone.    For  1  mu>- 1  thank  you  for  to-night 
you  and  your  father.     Oh,  I  have  no  words." 

The  tears  were  very  near  to  iier  eyes  and  they 
were  audible  in  her  low  voice.  Dick  Hazlewood 
was  quick  to  answer  her. 

"  Good  !  For  there's  need  of  none.  Will  you 
ride  to-morrow  ?  " 

Stella  took  her  hands  from  his  and  moved  across 
the  room  towards  the  great  bay  window  with 
its  glass  doors. 

"  I  should  love  to,"  she  said. 
"  Eight.     Is  that  too  early  after  to-night  ?  " 
"  No,  that's  the  good  time,"  she  returned  with 
a  smile.     "  We  have  the  day  at  its  best  and  the 
world  to  ourselves." 

"  I'll  bring  tlie  same  horse  round.  He  knows 
you  now,  dtusn't  he  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Stella.     She  unlatched  the 
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glass   door  and  optucd  it.     "You'll  lock   it  aflL-r 
me  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Dick.     "  I'll  see  you  to  your  door." 
But   Stclst  refused  his  company.     She  stood  in 
the  doorway. 

"  There  s  no  need!  Se.  what  a  nifjht  it  is!" 
and  th  beauty  of  it  crc  pt  into  her  soul  and  stilled 
her  voic.  The  moon  rode  in  a  blue  sky,  a  disc 
of  fjl<  whi--  wiiite,  the  great  eedar-trecs  flung  their 
sli  flows  wide  over  the  bright  lawns  and  not  a 
branch  stirred. 

"  Lisun,"  said  Stella  in  a  whisper,  and  the 
river,  rippling  against  its  bank  with  now  a  deep 
sob  and  now  a  fairy's  laugh,  sang  to  them  in  notes 
ni  st  musical  and  clear.  That  liquid  melody  and 
the  flutter  of  a  bird's  wings  in  the  bough  of  a  tree 
were  the  only  sounds.  They  stood  side  by  side, 
she  looking  out  over  the  garden  to  the  dim  and 
pearly  hills,  he  gazing  at  her  ui)liftcd  face  and  the 
pure  column  of  her  throat.  They  stood  in  a  most 
danserous  silence.  The  air  came  cool  and  fresh 
to  their  nostrils.     Stella  drew  it  in  with  a  smile. 

"  Good-night !  "  She  laid  her  hand  for  a 
second  on  his  arnv.     "  Don't  conic  with  me  !  " 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

And  the  answer  came  in  a  clear  whisper  : 

"  1  am  afraid." 

Stella  seemed  to  feel  the  man  at  her  side  sud- 
denly grow  very  still.  "  It's  only  a  step,"  she 
went  on  quickly  and  she  passed  out  of  the  w;,idow 
on  to  the  pathway.  Dick  Hazlewood  followed 
but  she  turned  to  him  and  raised  her  hand. 
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"Don't,"  slic  pleiulttl;  the  voice  was  tnubkd 
hut  her  eves  were  steadv.  "  If  you  come  with 
me  I  sliall  tell  you." 

"  What  ?  "  he  interrupted,  and  the  quickness  of 
the  interruption  broke  the  spell  which  the  night 
had  laid  upon  her. 

"  I  sliall  tell  you  af?ain  how  much  I  thank  you," 
she  said  lightly.  "  I  shall  cross  the  meadow  by 
the  i^arden  gate.     That  brings  me  to  my  door." 

She  gathered  her  skirt  in  her  hand  and  crossed 
the  pathway  to  the  edge  of  the  grass. 

"  You  can't  do  that,"  exclaimed  Dick  and  he 
was  at  her  side.  He  stooped  and  felt  the  turf. 
"■  Even  the  lawn's  drenched.  Crossing  the  meadow 
you'll  be  ankle-deep  in  dew.  You  must  promise 
never  to  go  home  across  the  meadow  when  vou  dine 
with  Us." 

lie  spoke,  chiding  her  as  if  she  had  been  a 
mutinous  child,  and  with  so  much  anxiety  that 
she  laughed. 

"  You  si'C,  you  have  become  rather  precious  to 
me,"  he  added. 

Though  tile  month  was  July  she  that  night  was 
all  April,  half  tears,  half  laughter.  The  smile  passed 
from  her  lips  and  she  raised  her  hands  to  her  face 
with  the  swiftness  of  one  who  has  been  struck. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked,  and  she  drew 
her  hand  away. 

"  Don't  you  understand  ?  "  she  asked,  and 
answered  the  question  herself.  "  No,  why  should 
you  ?  "  She  turned  to  him  suddenly,  her  bosom 
heaving,     her    hands    clenched.     "  Do  you    know 
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what  place  I  lill  here,  in  my  own  county  ?  Years 
a<,'o,  when  1  was  aehiUl,  there  was  sup|)()st(l  to  be 
!i.  pi^T-laeed  woman  in  Great  Beedinp;.  She  lived 
in  a  small  yellow  eotta^'e  in  I  he  Stjuaic.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  stran^^ers  as  one  of  the  sirrhts  of  tin- 
town.  Sometimes  they  were  shown  her  shadow 
after  dusk  between  the  lamp  and  the  blind.  Some- 
times you  mi.fiht  have  even  caught  a  jflimpsc  of  her 
slinking  late  at  night  along  the  dark  alleys.  Well, 
the  pig-faced  woman  has  gone  and  I  have  taken 
her  place." 

"No,"   cried   Dick.     "That's   not  true." 
"  It    IS,"   she    answered   passionately.     "  I   am 
the  curiosity.      I  am  the  freak.     The  townspeople 
take  a  pride  in  me,  yes,  j\ist  the  same  pride  they 
took  in  her.  and  I  hud  that  pride  more    diiFicult 
to  bear  than  all  the  aversion  of  the  Pettifers.     1 
too  slink  out   early  in  the  morning  or  late  after 
night    has     fallen.     And     you"— the    passion    of 
bitterness  died  out  of  her  voice,  her  hands  opened 
and    hung    at    her   sides,    a    smile   of    tenderness 
shone  on   her  face — "you   come  with  me.     You 
ride  with  nu-  early.     With  you  I  learn  to  take  no 
heed.     You  welcome  me  to  your  liouse.     You  speak 
to  me  as  you  spoke  just  noAv."    Her  voice  broke  and 
a  cry  of  gladness  escaped  from  her  which  went  to 
Dick  Ilazlewood's  heart,    "  Oh,  you  shall  see  mc  to 
my  door.     I'll  not  cross  the  meadow-.    I'll  go  round 
by  tlie  road."     She  stopped  and  drew  a  breath. 
""  ril  tell  you  something." 
"  What  ?  '•' 
"  It's  rather  good  to  be  looked  after.      I  know. 
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It  has  never  Imppened  to  nie  before.  Yes,  it's 
Very  good,"  iind  she  drew  out  the  words  witli  a 
low  Uiugh  of  h;i|)pniess. 

"  StcUa  !  "  he  si'.id,  and  at  the  mention  of  lier 
name  she  eaught  her  hands  up  to  her  heart. 
"  Oh,  tliankyou!" 

Tlu-  liall-door  was  eloscd,  all  but  one  car  had 
driven  away  when  they  turned  the  corner  of  the 
house  and  came  out  in  the  broad  drive.  They 
walked  in  the  moonlight  with  a  perfume  of 
flowers  in  the  air  and  the  big  yellow  cups  of  the 
evening  primroses  gleaming  on  cither  side.  They 
walked  slowly.  Stella  knew  that  she  should 
quicken  her  feet,  but  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  do  more  than  know  it.  She  sought  to  take 
into  her  heart  every  tiniest  detail  of  that  walk 
so  that  in  memory  she  might,  year>  after, 
walk  it  again  and  so  never  be  quite  alone.  They 
passed  out  through  the  great  iron  gates  and  turned 
into  the  lane.  Here  great  elms  overhung  and  now 
they  walked  in  darkness,  and  now  again  were 
bathed  in  light.  A  twig  snapped  beneath  her  foot ; 
even  so  small  a  thing  she  would  remember. 

"  We  must  hurry,"  /  e  said. 

"  We  are  doing  all  thrt  we  can,"  replied  Dick. 
"  It's  a  long  way — this  walk." 

"  You  i'eel  it  so  ?  "  said  Stella,  tempting  him — 
oh  unwisely!  But  the  spell  of  the  hour  and  the 
place  was  upon  her. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  her,  "  It's  a  long  way  in 
a  man's  life,"  and  he  drew  close  to  her  side. 

"  No  !  "  she  cried  with  a  sudden  violence.     But 
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she   was  awake  too   late.     "  No,   Dick,   no,"   she 
repeated,  but  his  arms  were  about  her. 

"  Stell.i.  I  want  you.  Oh,  Hfe's  dull  for  a  man 
wit  hout  a  woman ;  I  can  tell  you,"  he  exclaimed 
passionately. 

"  'I'herc  are  others— plenty,"  she  said,  and  tried 
to  thrust  him  away. 

"  Not  for  rne,"  he  rejoined,  and  he  would  not  let 
her  go.  Her  struggles  ceased,  she  buried  her 
face  in  his  coat,  her  hands  caught  his  shoulders, 
she   stood   trembling  and   shivering   against   him. 

"  Stella,"  he  whispered.     "  Stella  !  " 

He  raised  her  face  and  bent  to  it.  Then  he 
straightened    himself. 

"  Not   here  !  "    he    said. 

They  were  standing  in  the  darkness  of  a  tree. 
He  put  his  arms  about  her  waist  and  lifted  her 
into  an  open  space  where  the  moonlight  shone 
bright  and  clear  and  there  were  no  shadows. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  and  he  kissed  her  on  the  lips. 
She  thrust  her  head  back,  her  face  uplifted  to  the 
skies,  her  eyes  closed. 

"  Oh,  Dick,"  she  murmured,  "  I  meant  that  this 
should  never  be.     P>en  now — you  shall  forget  it." 

'   No— I  couldn't." 

"  So  one  says.  But— oh,  it  would  be  your  ruin." 
She  started  away  from  him. 

•'  Listen  !  " 

"  Yes,"   he  answered. 

She  stood  confronting  him  desperately  a  yard  or 
so  away,  her  bosom  heaving,  her  face  wet  with 
her  tears.     Dick  Hazlewood  did  not  stir.     Stella's 
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lips  moved  as  though  she  were  spciikiii;^  hut  no 
words  Wire  audible,  and  it  seemed  that  her 
strenrjth  left  her.  She  earne  suddcidy  forward, 
gropiiirr  with  lier  hands  like  a  blind  person. 

"  Oh.  my  dear,"  she  said  as  he  eau>,dit  thrm. 
They  went  on  a^faiii  toi^ether.  She  spokt-  (j1'  his 
father,  ol"  the  talk  of  the  countryside.  IJut  he  had 
an  arj^ument  for  caeli  of  hers. 

"  lie  brave  for  just  a  little,  Stella.  Once  we 
are  married  there  will  be  no  trouble."  and  with 
his  arms  about  her  she  was  ea(,'er  to  believe. 

Stella  lialhmtyne  sat  late  that  night  in  the  arm- 
chair in  her  bedroom,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
cmi)ty  grate,  in  a  turmoil  of  emotion.  She  grew 
cold  and  shivered.  A  loud  noise  of  birds  sud- 
denly burst  through  the  open  window.  She  went 
to  it.  The  morning  had  come.  She  looked  across 
the  meadow  to  the  silent  h(<usc  of  Little  Deeding 
ill  the  grey  broadening  light.  All  the  blinds  were 
down.  Were  they  all  asleep  or  did  one  watch 
like  her  ?  She  came  back  to  the  hrej)lace.  In 
tlic  grate  some  torn  fragments  of  a  letter  caught 
her  f^yes.  She  stooped  and  picked  them  up. 
They  were  fragments  of  the  letter  of  regret  which 
she  had   written  earlier  that   evening. 

"  I  should  have  sent  it,"  she  whispered.  "  I 
should  not  have  gone.  I  should  have  sent  the 
letter." 

But  the  regret  was  vain.  She  had  gone.  Her 
inaid  found  her  in  the  morning  lying  upon  her 
bed  in  a  deep  sleej)  and  still  wearing  the  dress  in 
which  she  had  gone  out. 


ClIArTKU   XVII 


TkOUULE    lOR    Mil.    IIAZLCWOOD 

WiiF.N  Dick  and  Stella  walked  along  the  drive  to 
the  lane,  Harold  Ilazlcwood,  who  was  radiant  at 
the  success  of  his  dinner-party,  turned  to  Robert 
Pet  titer  in  the  hall. 

^'  Have  a  whisky-and-soda,  Robert,  before  you 
JVC,"  he  said.  He  led  the  way  back  into  the  smok- 
ing-room. Rehind  him  walked  the  Pettifers,  Robert 
ill-at-ease  and  wishing  himself  a  hundred  miles 
away,  Margaret  Pcttiler  boiling  for  battle.  Hazle- 
wood  himself  dropped  into  an  arm-chair. 

"  1  am  very  glad  that  you  came  to-night,  Mar- 
garet," he  said  boldly.  "  You  have  seen  for  your- 
self." 

''  Yes,  I  have,"  she  replied.  "  Harold,  there 
have  been  moments  this  evening  when  1  could  have 
screamed." 

Robert  Pcttifer  hurriedly  turned  towards  the 
table  in  the  far  corner  of  the  room  where  the  tray 
with    the    decanters    and    the   syphons   had  been 

placed. 

"  Margaret,  I  pass  my  life  in  a  scream  at  the 
injustice  of  the  world,"  said  Harold  Hazlewood, 
and  Robert  Pcttifer  chuckled  as  he  cut  off  the 
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end  of  a  cigar.     "  It  is  strange  that  an  act  of  re- 
paration should  move  vou  in  the  same  way." 

"  Reparation  ! "  cri  u  Margaret  Pettifer  indig- 
nantly. Then  she  noticed  that  the  window  was 
open.  She  looked  around  the  room.  She  drew 
up  a  chair  in  front  of  her  brother. 

"  Harold,  if  you  have  no  consideration  for  us, 
none  for  your  own  position,  none  for  the  neigh- 
bourhood, if  you  will  at  all  costs  force  this  woman 
upon  us,  don't  you  think  that  you  might  still 
spare  a  thought  for  your  son  ?  " 

Robert  Pettifer  had  kept  his  eyes  open  that 
evening  as  well  as  his  wi^e.  He  took  a  step  down 
into  the  room.  He  was  anxious  to  take  no  part 
in  the  dispute  ;  he  desired  to  be  just ;  he  was 
favourably  inclined  towards  Stella  Ballantyne  ; 
looking  at  her  he  had  been  even  a  little  moved. 
But  Dick  was  the  first  consideration.  He  had  no 
children  of  his  own,  he  cared  for  Dick  as  he  would 
have  cared  for  his  son,  and  when  he  went  up  each 
morning  by  the  train  to  his  office  in  London  there 
lay  at  the  back  of  his  mind  the  thought  that  one 
dav  the  fortune  he  was  amassing  would  add  a 
splendour  to  Dick's  career.  Harold  Hazlewood 
alone  of  the  thee  seemed  to  have  his  eyes 
sealed. 

"  Whv.  what  on  earth  do  vou  mean,  Margaret  ?  " 

^Margaret  Pettifer  sat  down  in  her  chair. 

"  Where  was  Dick  yesterday  afternoon  ?  " 
'  Margaret,  I  don't  know." 

"  I  do.  I  saw  him.  He  was  with  Stella  Ballan- 
tvne   on   the  river — in  the  dusk — in   a  Canadian 
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canoe. 


Slic  uttered  each  fresh  detail 


a  more 
indignant  tone,  as  though  it  aggravated  the  crime. 
Yet  even  so  she  had  not  done.  There  was,  it 
scmed,  a  culminating  offence.  "  She  was  wearing 
a  white  lace  frock  with  a  big  hat." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Hazlewood  mildly,  "  I  don't 
think  I  have  anything  against  big  hats." 

"  She  was  trailing  her  hand  in  the  water — that 
he  might  notice  its  slenderness  of  course.  Out- 
raccous  I  call  it !  " 

Mr.  Hazlewood  nodded  his  head  at  his  indignant 
sister. 

"  I  know  that  frame  of  mind  very  well,  Mar- 
garet," he  remarked.  "  She  cannot  do  right.  If 
she  had  been  wearing  a  small  hat  she  would  have 
been  Frenchified." 

But  Mrs.  Pettifer  was  not  in  a  mood  for  argu- 
ment. 

"  Can't  you  see  what  it  all  means  ?  "  she  cried 
in  exasperation. 

"  I  can.  I  do,"  Mr.  Hazlewood  retorted  and  he 
smiled  proudly  upon  his  sister.  "  The  boy's  better 
nature  is  awakening." 

Margaret  Pettifer  lifted  up  her  hands. 
"  The  boy  !  "  she  exclaimed.     "  He's  thirty-four 
if  he's  a  day." 

She  leaned  forward  in  her  chair  and  pointing 
up  to  the  bay  asked :  "  Why  is  that  window  open, 
Harold  ?  " 

Harold  Hazlewood  showed  his  first  sign  of  dis- 
comfort.    He  shifted  in  his  chair. 
"  It's  a  hot  night,  Margaret." 
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"  That  is  not  the  reason,"  Mrs.  Pettiior  retorted 
implaeably.     "  Where  is  Dick  ?  " 

"  I  expect  that  he  is  seeini^  Mrs.  Ballantyne 
home." 

"  Exactly."  said  Mrs.  IVttifer  with  a  world  of 
significance  in  her  voice.  !Mr.  llazlewood  sat  up 
and  looked  at  his  sister. 

'*  Marj^aret,  you  want  to  make  me  uncomfort- 
able," he  exclaimed  pettishly.  "  But  you  shan't. 
No,  my  dear,  you  shan't."  He  let  himself  sink 
back  again  and  joining  the  tips  of  his  fingers  con- 
templated the  ceiling.  But  Margaret  was  in  the 
mind  to  try.  She  shot  out  her  words  at  him  like 
so  many  explosive  bidlets. 

"  Being  friends  is  one  thing,  Harold.  Marrying 
is  another." 

"  Very  true.  ^Margaret,  very  true." 

"  They  are  in  love  with  one  another." 

"  Rubbish,    Margaret,    rubbish." 

"  I  watched  them  at  the  dinner-table  and  after- 
wards. They  are  man  and  woman,  Harold.  That's 
what  you  don't  understand.  They  are  not  illus- 
trations of  your  theories.     Ask  Robert." 

"  No,"  exclaimed  Robert  Pcttifcr.  He  hurriedly 
lit  a  cigar.  '"  Any  inference  I  should  make  must  be 
pvirely  hypothetical." 

"  Yes,  we'll  ask  Robert.  Come,  Pettifer  !  "  cried 
Mr.  Hazlewood.     "  Let  us  have  your  opinion," 

Robert  Pettifer  came  reluctantly  down  from  his 
corner. 

"  Well,  if  you  insist,  I  think  they  were  very 
friendlv." 
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"Ah!"  cried  Ilazlcwood  in  triumph.  "Being 
friends  is  one  thing,  IMargarct.  Marrying  is 
anotliei," 

Mr^.  l\ttit'cr  shook  her  head  over  her  brother 
with  a  luost  aggravating  pity. 

"Dick  •-■•lid  a  shrewd  thing  tlie  other  day  to 
me,  HaroUi." 

Mr.  Ilazlcwood  looketi  doubt luUy  at  his  sister. 

"  I  am  sure  ol'  it,"'  he  answered,  but  he  was 
can  ful  not  to  a- k  for  any  re])etition  of  the  shrewd 
remark.  INIargaret,  however,  was  not  in  the  mind 
to  h't  him  off. 

"He  said  that  ^enliniental  {)hikjsophers  sooner 
or  Later  break  their  heads  against  their  own 
theories.  Mark  tlio  .e  words,  Harold  !  I  hope 
they  won't  come  true  of  you.  I  hope  so  very  nmch 
indeed." 

But  it  was  abundantly  clear  that  she  had  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt  that  they  would  come  true. 
Mr.  Hazlcwood  was  stimg  by  the  slighting  phrase. 

"  I  am  not  a  sentimental  phiIosoj)her,"  he  said 
hotly.  "Sentiment  I  altogether  abhor.  I  hold 
strong  views,  I  achnit." 

"  You  do  indeed,"  his  sister  interrupted  with  an 
ironical  laugh.  "Oh,  I  have  riad  your  pamphlet, 
Harold.  The  prison  walls  must  east  no  sliadow 
and  convicts,  once  they  are  released,  have  as  much 
right  to  sit  down  at  our  dinner-tables  as  they  had 
before.  Well,  you  carry  your  principles  into  prac- 
tice, that  I  will  say.  We  had  an  illustration 
to-night." 

"  You  are  unjust,  Margaret,"  and  Mr.  Hazle- 
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wood  rose  from  liis  chair  witii  sonio  diiriiity. 
"  You  speak  of  Mr>.  IJallautyne,  not  for  the  first 
time,  as  if  she  had  l)eeu  tried  and  condemned.  In 
fact  she  was  tried  and  acquitted,"  and  in  iiis  turn 
he  ai)))ealed  to  Pettifer. 

"Ask  Robert  !  "  he  said. 

But  Pettifer  was  slow  to  answer,  and  when  he 
did  it  was  without  assurance. 

"  Ye-es,"  he  replied  with  something  of  a  drawl. 
"  Undoubtedly  Mrs.  Ballantyne  was  tried  and 
acquitted  ;  "  and  he  left  the  impression  on  the  two 
>.'ho  heard  him  that  with  acquittal  quite  the  last 
word  had  not  been  said.  Mrs.  Pettifer  looked 
at  him  eagerly.  She  drew  clear  at  once  of  the 
dispute.  She  left  the  questions  now  to  Harold 
H'lzlewood,  and  Pettifer  had  spoken  with  so  much 
hesitation  that  Harold  Hazlewood  could  not  but 
ask  them. 

"  You  are  makinn;  reservations,  Robert  ?  " 

Pettifer  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  know  them," 
Hazlewood  insisted.  "  You  are  a  solicitor  with 
a  great  business  and  consequently  a  wide  ex- 
perience." 

"  Not  of  criminal  cases,  Hazlewood.  I  bring  no 
more  authority  to  judge  them  than  any  other  man." 

"  Still  you  have  formed  an  opinion.  Please  let 
me  have  it,"  and  Mr.  Hazlewood  sat  down  again 
and  crossed  his  knees.  But  a  little  impatience 
was  now  audible  in  his  voice. 

"  An  opinion  is  too  strong  a  word,"  replied 
Pettifer  guardedly.     "  The  trial  took  place  nearly 
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eighteen  months  a£;o.  I  read  tbc  accounts  of  it 
certainly  day  by  day  as  I  travelled  in  the  train 
to  London.      liut  they  were  summaries," 

"  Full   summaries,    Robert,"   said   Hazlewood. 

"  No  doubt.  The  trial  made  a  ^'reat  deal  of 
noise  in  the  world.  But  they  were  not  full  enough 
for  me.  Even  if  my  memory  of  those  newspaper 
reports  were  clear  I  sjiould  still  hesitate  to  sit 
in  judgment.  But  my  memory  isn't  clear.  Let 
us  sec  what  I  do  remember." 

Pettifer  took  a  chair  and  sat  for  a  few  moments 
with  his  forehead  wrinkled  in  a  frown.  Was  he 
really  trying  to  remember  ?  His  wife  asked  her- 
self that  question  as  she  watched  him.  Or  had 
he  something  to  tell  them  which  he  meant  to  let 
fall  in  his  own  cautiously  careless  way  ?  Mrs. 
Pettifer  listened  alertly. 

"  The — well — let  us  call  it  t'iC  catastroj^he — 
took  place  in  a  tent  in  some  state  of  Rajputana." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Hazlewood. 

"  It  took  place  at  night.  Mrs.  Ballantyne  was 
asleep  in  her  bed.  The  man  Ballantyne  was  foimd 
outside  the  tent  in  the  doorway." 

"  Yes." 

Pettifer  paused.  "  So  many  law  cases  have 
engaged  my  attention  since,"  he  said  in  apology 
for  his  hesitation.  He  seemed  quite  at  a  loss. 
Then  he  went  on  : 

"  Wait  a  moment  !  A  man  had  been  dining 
with  them  at  night — oh  yes,  I  begin  to  re- 
member. 

Harold  Hazlewood  made  a  tiny  movement  and 
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\voiil(l  have  spoken,  hut  Mai'^arct  held  out  a  hand 
towards  liini  swiltly. 

"Yes,  a  man  eaUed  Thnsk,"  said  P.ttifer,  and 
agahi  he  was  sih'ut. 
'  "  Well."   asked   Ila/.lcwood. 

"  Well— that's  ;dl  I  reniendKr."  replied  Pettifc  r 
briskly.  lie  rose  ;ind  ])ut  his  cliair  back.  "Ex- 
cept  "'   he  addid  slewiy. 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  Exec  |»t  that  there  was  left  upon  my  mind 
W'hen  the  virdiet  was  published  a  va^ue  feeling 
of    doubt." 

"  There  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Pettifer  triumj)hantly. 
"  You  hear  him.   Harold." 

But  Ilazlewood  ])aid  lU)  attention  to  her.  He 
was  (razing  at  his  brother-in-law  willi  a  good  deal 
of  luuasiness. 

"  Why  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Why  were  you  in  doubt, 
Robert  "?  " 

But  Peltifir  had  said  all  that  be  had  any  mind 
to  say. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  rcuicmbcr  why,"  he  exclaimed. 
"I  am  Very  likely  quite  wrong.  Come,  Margaret, 
it's  time  thit  we  were  getting  home." 

He  crossed  over  to  Hazlcwood  and  held  out  his 
hand.     Hazlcwood,  however,  did  not  rise. 

"  I  don't  think  that's  quite  fair  of  you,  Robert," 
he  said.  "  You  don't  disturb  my  confidence,  of 
course — I  have  gone  into  the  case  thoroughly — 
but  I  think  you  ought  to  give  me  a  chance  of 
satisfying  you  that  your  doubts  have  no  justili- 
cation." 
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"  No  really,"  exclainud  Pcttikr.  "  1  absolutely 
nrust-  i()  mix  myself  up  in  the  affair  at  all."  A 
sttj)  sounded  Uj)oii  the  jiravel  path  outside  the 
\vindo\v.  Pettifer  raised  a  waruiii<,'  fin^^er.  "  It's 
niidui<4ht,  Mari^aret,"  he  said.  '•  AVe  must  f,^) ;  " 
and  as  1  e  spoke  Diek  llazlewood  walked  in  through 
the  open   wintlow. 

He  smiled  at  the  uroup  of  his  relations  with  a 
grim  amusement.  'I'hey  certainly  wore  a  guilty 
kK)k.  lie  was  surprised  to  renuirk  some  endiar- 
rassment  even  upon  his  father's  face. 

"  You  will  see  your  aunt  off,  Richard,"  .said  Mr. 
Hazlewood. 

"  Of  course." 

The  Pettifers  and  Dick  went  out  into  the  hall, 
leaving  the  old  nuin  in  his  chair,  a  little  absent, 
perhai)s  a  little  troubled. 

"  Aunt  Margaret,  you  have  been  ui)scttaig  my 
father,"  said  Dick. 

"  Nonsense,  Dick,"  she  replied,  and  her  face 
flushed.  She  stepped  into  the  carriage  quickly 
to  avoid  questions,  and  as  she  stepped  in  Dick 
noticed  that  she  was  carrying  a  little  paper-covered 
book.  Pettifer  followed.  "  Good-night,  Dick,"  he 
said,  and  he  shook  hands  with  his  nej)hew  very 
warmly.  In  spite  of  his  cordiality,  however, 
Dick's  face  grew  hard  as  he  watched  the  carriage 
drive  away.  Stella  was  right.  The  Pettifers  were 
the  enemy.  Well,  he  had  always  known  there 
would  be  a  fight,  and  now  the  sooner  it  came  the 
better.  He  went  back  to  the  smoking-room  and 
as  he  opened  the  door  he  heard  his  father's  voice. 
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Tho  old  man  was  sitting  sunk  in  his  chair  and 
rt|)(  atinjT  to  himself  : 

"  I  won't  believe  it.     I  won't  believe  it." 
;'   He  stopped  at  once  when  Dick  came  in.     Dick 
looked  at  him  with  concern. 

"  You  are  tired,  father,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  am  a  little.      I'll  ffo  to  bed." 

Hazlcwood  watched  Dick  walk  over  to  the  corner 
table  where  the  candles  stood  biside  the  tray, 
and  his  face  cleared.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  the  tidy  well-groomed  conventional  look  of 
his  son  was  a  real  pleasure  to  him.  Richard  was 
of  those  to  whom  the  good-will  of  the  world 
meant  much.  He  would  never  throw  it  lightly 
away.  Hazlcwood  got  uj)  and  took  one  of  the 
candles  from  his  son.  He  patted  him  on  the 
shoulder.  He  became  quite  at  ease  as  he  looked 
into  his   face. 

"  Good-night,  my  boy,"  he  said. 

"  Good-night,  sir,"  replied  Dick  cheerfully. 
"  There's  nothing  like  acting  up  to  one's  theories, 
is  there  ?   ' 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  old  man  heartily.  "  Look 
at  my  life  !  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Dick.  "  And  now  look  at  mine. 
I  am  going  to  marry  Stella  liallantyne." 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Hazlcwood  stood  perfectly 
still.     Then  he  murmured  lamely  : 

"Oh,  arc  you  ?  Are  you,  Richard  ?  "  and  he 
shuffled  quickly  out  of  the  room. 
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MR.    IIAZLKWOOU    SKKK8    ADVICE 

As  Dick  was  getting'  out  of  bed  at  half-past  S(V(  n 
a  troubled  little  note  was  brouj^ht  to  him  written 
hurriedly  and  almost  incoherent. 

"  Dick,  I  can't  ride  with  you  this  morning?.  I 
am  too  tired  .  .  .  and  I  don't  think  wc  should 
meet  again.  You  must  forget  last  night.  I  shall 
be  very  proud  always  to  remember  it,  but  I  won't 
ruin  you,  Dick.  You  nuistn't  think  I  shall  suffer 
so  very  much  ..."  Dick  read  it  all  through  with 
a  smile  of  tenderness  upon  his  face.  He  wrote  a 
line  in  reply.  "  I  will  come  and  sec  you  at  eleven, 
Stella.  Meanwhile  sleep,  my  dear,"  and  sent  it 
across  to  the  cottage.  Then  he  rolled  back  into 
bed  again  and  took  his  own  advice.  It  was  late 
when  he  came  down  into  the  dining-room  and  he 
took  his  breakfast  alone. 

"  Where's  my  lather  ?  "  he  asked  of  Hubbard 
the  butler. 

"  Mr.  Hazlewood  breakfasted  half  an  hour  ago, 
sir.     He's  at  work  now." 

"  Capital,"  said  Dick.  "  Give  me  some  sausages, 
Hubbard,  what  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  tliat 
I  was  going  to  be  married  ?  " 
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Hubbard  |>1;uhi1  a  plate  in  front  of  liiin. 

"  I  slionlil  keep  my  luad,  sir,"  he  answered 
in  his  ffcnflc  voice.      '"  Will  you  take  tea  V  " 

"  Thank  you." 

Dick  looked  out  of  the  window.  It  was  a  morn- 
ing of  elear  skies  and  sunli<,dit,  a  very  proper 
niornin<^  for  this  (he  lirst  of  all  the  remarkable 
days  whieh  one  alter  the  otiier  were  jfomg  espec- 
ially to  belonn-  to  him.  lie  was  of  the  <:ods  now. 
The  work!  was  his  |)roperty,  or  rather  he  lield  it 
in  trust  for  Stella.  It  was  bi-havinfr  well ;  Dick 
Hazlewi)()d  was  contented.  He  ate  a  large  break- 
fast and  strolling  into  the  library  lit  his  pipe. 
There  was  his  father  bending  over  liis  papers  at 
his  writing-table  before  the  window,  busy  as  a 
bee  no  doubt  at  some  new  entiiusiasm  whieh  was 
destined  to  infuriate  his  neighl)ours.  Let  him 
go  on  !  Dick  smileil  benigidy  at  the  old  man's 
back.  Then  he  frowned  It  was  curious  tliat  his 
father  had  not  wished  him  a  good-morning,  curious 
and  unusual. 

"  I  liope,  sir,  that  you  slept  well,"  he  said. 

"  1  did  not,  Uiehard,"  and  still  the  back  was 
turned  to  him.  "  I  lay  awake  considering  with 
some  care  what  you  told  me  last  night  about — 
about  Stella  Ballantyne." 

Of  late  she  had  been  simply  Stella  to  Harold 
Hazlewood.  The  aehlition  of  Ballantyne  was 
significant.     It  replaced  friendliness  with  formality. 

"  Yes,  we  agreed  to  champion  her  cause,  didn't 
we  V  "  said  Dick  cheerily.  '"  You  took  one  good 
step  forward  last  night,  I  took  another." 
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"You  U)(»k  jv  lon^  •.tridr.  Hicliiud,  aiul  1  think 
vou  nuLjIit  li.ivf  C'oMsiilfcd  iiu-  lirst." 

Dick  walked  ovtr  Lo  tlic  tabic  ii'  wliidi  liis 
father  sut. 

"  Do  you  know,  that's  just  what  Stella  said," 
he  remarked,  and  he  seemed  to  liiid  the  suj,'<>;estion 
rather  uiiintclli;;il)le.  Mr.  Ila/Uwood  siuitchcil 
at  any  support  which  was  offend  to  him. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  and  for  the  first  time  that 
morninj,'  he  looked  his  son  in  the  face.  "  There 
now,  Richard,  you  see  !  " 

"  Yes,"  Richard  returned  impcrturbably.  "Rut 
I  was  able  to  remove  all  her  fears.  I  was  able 
to  tell  her  that  you  woukl  welcome  our  marriage 
with  all  your  he:irt,  for  you  would  look  upon  it 
as  a  triumph  for  your  principles  and  a  sure  sign 
that  my  better  nature  was  at  last  thoroughly 
awake." 

Dick  walked  away  from  the  table.  The  old 
man's  face  lengthened.  If  lie  was  a  philosopher 
at  all,  he  was  a  philosopher  in  a  piteous  position, 
for  he  was  having  his  theories  tested  upon  himself, 
he  was  to  be  the  experiment  by  which  they  should 
be  i)roved  or  disproved. 

"  No  doubt,"  he  said  in  a  lamentable  voice. 
"  Quite  so.  Richard.  Y'es,"  and  he  caught  at  vag.ie 
hopes  of  delay.  "  There's  no  hurry  of  course. 
For  one  thing  I  don't  want  to  lose  you.  .  .  .  And 
then  you  have  your  career  to  think  of,  haven't 
you  ?  "  Mr.  Hazlewood  found  himself  here  upon 
ground  more  solid  and  leaned  his  weight  on  it. 
"  Y'cs,  there's  your  career." 
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Dick  returned  to  his  father,  amazement  upon 
his  face.  He  spoke  as  one  who  cannot  believe 
the  evidence  of  his  ears. 

"  But  it's  in  the  army,  father  !  Do  you  rcahse 
what  you  are  saying  ?  You  want  me  to  think 
of  my  career  in  the  British  Army  ?  " 

Consistency  however  had  no  charms  for  Mr. 
Hazlewood  at  this  moment. 

"  Exactly,"  he  cried.  "  We  don't  want  to  pre- 
judice that — do  vc  ?  No,  no,  Richard  !  Oh,  I  hear 
the  finest  things  about  you.  And  t'ley  push  the 
young  men  along  nowadays.  You  don't  have  to 
wait  for  grey  hairs  before  you're  made  a  General, 
Richard,  so  we  must  keep  an  eye  on  our  prospects, 
eh  ?  And  for  tnat  reason  it  would  be  advisable 
perhaps  " — and  the  old  man's  eyes  fell  from  Dick's 
face  to  his  papers — "  yes,  it  would  certainly  be 
advisable  to  Icl  your  engagement  remain  for  a. 
while  just  a  private  matter  between  the  three 
of  us." 

He  took  up  his  pen  as  though  the  matter  was 
decided  and  discussion  at  an  end.  But  Dick 
did  not  move  from  his  side.  He  was  the  stronger 
of  the  two  and  in  a  little  while  the  old  man's  eyes 
wandered  up  to  his  face  again.  There  was  a  look 
there  which  Margaret  Pettifcr  had  seen  a  week 
ago.  Dick  spoke  and  the  voice  he  used  was 
strange  and  formidable  to  his  father. 

"  There  must  be  no  secrecy,  father.  I  remem- 
ber what  you  said :  for  uncharitable  slander  an 
English  village  is  impossible  to  beat.  Our  secret 
would  be  known  within  a  week  and  by  attempting 
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to  keep  it.  we  invite  suspicion.  Nothing  could 
be  more  dunia<ring  to  Stella  than  secrecy.  Con- 
sequently nothing  could  be  more  damaging  to  me. 
I  don't  deny  that  tilings  are  going  to  be  a  little 
dillicult.  But  of  this  I  am  sure  "—and  his  voice, 
though  it  still  was  quiet,  rang  deep  with  confidence 
— "  our  one  chance  is  to  hold  our  heads  high. 
No  secrecy,  father  !  My  hope  is  to  make  a  life 
which  has  been  very  troubled  know  some  comfort 
and  a  little  happiness." 

Mr.  Hazlewood  had  no  more  to  say.     He  must 
renounce  his  gods  or  hold  his  tongue.      And  re- 
nounce his  gods— no,  that  he  could  not  do.     He 
heard    in    imagination    the   whole   neighbourhood 
laughing— he  saw  it  a  sea  of  laughter  overwhelm- 
ing him.     He  shivered  as  he  thought  of  it.     He, 
Harold   Hazlewood,    the   man   emancipated    from 
the  fictions  of  society,  caught  like  a  silly  struggling 
fish  in  the  net  of  his  own  theories  !     No,  that  must 
never   be.     He    flung    himself   at    his    work.     He 
was  revising  the  catalogue  of  his  miniatures  and 
in  a  minute  he  began  to  fumble  and  search  about  his 
over-loaded  desk. 

"  Everybody  is  trying  to  thwart  me  this  morn- 
ing," he  cried  angrily. 

"  What's  the  matter,  father  ? "  asked  Uick, 
laying  down  the  Times.     "  Can  I  help  ?  " 

"  1  wrote  a  question  to  Notes  and  Queries  about 
the  Marie  Antoinette  miniature  which  I  bought 
at  Lord  Mirliton's  sale  and  there  was  an  answer 
in  the  last  number,  a  very  complete  answer.  But 
I  can't  find  it.     I  can't  find  it  anywhere  ;  "  and 
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he  tossed  his  papers  about  as  thougli  he  were  pun- 
ishing them. 

Dick  helped  in  the  search,  but  beyond  a  stray  copy 
or  two  of  The  Prison  Walls  must  Cast  no  Shadow, 
there  was  no  pubUcation  to  be  found  at  all. 

"  Wait  a  bit,  father,"  said  Dick  suddenly. 
"  What  is  Notes  and  Queries  like  ?  The  only 
notes  and  queries  I  read  are  contained  in  a  pink 
paper.  Tluy  arc  very  amusing  but  they  do  not 
deal  with  miniatures." 

Mr.  Hazlewood  described  the  appearance  of  the 
little  magazine. 

"  W^ell,  that's  very  extraordinary,"  said  Dick, 
"  for  Aunt  Margaret  took  it  away  last  night." 

Mr.  Hazlewood  looked  at  his  son  in  blank 
astonishment. 

"  Are  you  sure,  Richard  ?  " 

"  I  saw  it  in  her  hand  as  she  stepped  into  her 
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Mr.  Hazlewood  banged  his  fist  upon  the  table. 

"  It's  extremely  annoying  of  ^Margaret,"  he 
exclaimed.  "  She  takes  no  interest  in  such  mat- 
ters. She  is  not,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  a  virtuoso. 
She  did  it  oolcly  to  annoy  me." 

"  Well,  I  wonder,"  said  Dick.  He  looked  at 
his  watch.  It  was  eleven  o'clock.  He  went  out 
into  the  hall,  picked  up  a  straw  hat  and  walked 
across  the  meadow  to  the  thatched  cottage  on  the 
river-bank.  But  while  he  went  he  was  still  won- 
dering why  in  the  world  Margaret  had  taken  away 
that  harmless  little  magazine  from  his  father's 
writing-table.     "  Pettifer's  at  the  bottom  of  it," 
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he  concluded.  "There's  a  foxy  fellow  for  you. 
I'll  keep  my  eye  on  Uncle  Robert."  He  was  near 
to  the  cottage.  Only  a  rail  separated  its  garden 
from  the  meadow.  Beyond  the  garden  a  window 
stood  oi)cn  and  within  the  "oom  he  saw  the  flutter 
of  a  lilac  dress. 

From  the    window  of  the   library    Mr.    Hazle- 
wood    watched    his    son   open   the    garden    gate. 
Then  he  unlocked  a  drawer  of  his  writing-table  and 
took  out  a  large  scaled  envelope.     He  broke  the 
seal  and  drew  from  the  envelope  a  sheaf  of  press 
cuttings.      They    were    the    verbatim    reports    of 
Stella  "Ballantyne's  trial,  which  had  been  printed 
day  by  day  in  the  Times  of  India.     He  had  sent 
for  them  months  ago  when  he  had  blithely  taken 
upon    himself    the  defence  of    Stella  Ballantyne. 
He  had  read  them  with  a  growing  ardour.     So 
harshly  had    she    lived  ;    so    shadowless  was  her 
innocence.     He  turned  to  them  now  in  a  different 
spirit.     Pettifer    had    been    left    by    the    English 
summaries  of  the  trial  with  a  vague  feeling  of  doubt. 
Mr.    Hazlewood    respected   Robert   Pettifer.     The 
lawyer    was    cautious,    deliberate,    unemotional- 
qualities  with  which  Hazlewood  had  instinctively 
little  sympathy.     But.  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
not  bound  hand  and  foot  in  prejudice.     He  could 
be  liberal  in  his  judgments.     He  had  a  mind  clear 
enough   to   divide   what   reason    had   to   say  and 
the  presumptions  of  convention.      Suppose   that 
Pettifer  was  after  all  right !     The  old  man's  heart 
sank  within  him.     Then  indeed  this  marriage  must 
be  prevented— and  the  truth  must  be  made  known 
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— yes,  widely  known.  He  himself  had  been  deceived 
— like  many  another  man  before  him.  It  was 
not  ridiculous  to  have  been  deceived.  He  re- 
mained at  all  events  consistent  to  his  principles. 
There  was  his  pamphlet  to  be  sure,  The  Prison 
.VaUs  must  Cast  no  Shadorv  :  that  gave  him  an 
uncomfortable  twinge.  But  he  reassured  liimself. 
"  There  I  argue  that,  once  the  offence  has  been 
expiated,  all  the  privileges  should  be  restored.  But 
if  Pettifer  is  right  there  has  been  no  expiation." 

That  saving  clause  let  him  out.  He  did  not  thus 
phrase  the  position  even  to  himself.  He  clothed 
it  in  other  and  high-sounding  words.  It  was  after 
all  a  sort  of  convention  to  accept  acquittal  as  the 
proof  of  innocence.  But  at  the  back  of  his  mind 
from  first  to  last  there  was  an  immense  fear  of 
the  figure  which  he  himself  would  cut  if  he  refused 
his  consent  to  the  marriage  on  any  ground  except 
that  of  Stella  Ballantyne's  guilt.  For  Stella 
herself,  the  woman,  he  had  no  kindness  to  spare 
that  morning.  Yesterday  he  had  overflowed  with 
it.  For  yesterday  she  had  been  one  more  proof 
to  the  world  how  high  he  soared  above  it. 

"  Since  Pettifer's  in  doubt,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  there  must  be  some  flaw  in  this  trial  which  I 
overlooked  in  the  heat  of  my  sympathy  ;  "  and  to 
discover  that  flaw  he  read  again  every  printed 
detail  of  it  from  the  morning  when  Stella  first 
api)eared  before  the  stipendiary  magistrate  to 
that  other  morning  a  month  later  when  the  verdict 
was  given.  And  he  found  no  flaw.  Stella's  ac- 
quittal was  inevitable  on  the  evidence.     There  was 
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much  to  show  what  provocation  she  had  suffered, 
but  there  was  no  proof  that  she  had  yielded  to  it. 
On  the  contrary  she  had  endured  so  long,  the  pre- 
sumption must  be  that  she  would  go  on  enduring 
to  the  end.  And  there  was  other  evidence — 
positive  evidence  given  by  Thresk  which  could  not 
be  gainsaid. 

Mr.  Hazlcwood  replaced  his  cuttings  in  the 
drawer ;  and  he  was  utterly  discontented.  He 
had  hoped  for  another  result.  There  was  only 
one  point  which  puzzled  him  and  tliat  had  nothing 
really  to  do  with  the  trial,  but  it  puzzled  him  so 
much  that  it  slipped  out  at  luncheon. 

"  Richard,"    he    said,     "  I    cannot    understand 
why  the  name  of  Thresk  is  so  familiar  to  me." 
Dick  glanced  quickly  at  his  father. 
"  You   have   been   reading   over   again   the   ac- 
counts of  the  trial." 

Mr.  Hazlcwood  looked  confused. 
"  And  a  very  natural  proceeding,  Richard," 
he  declared.  "  But  while  reading  over  the  trial 
I  found  the  name  Thresk  familiar  to  me  in  another 
connection,  l)ut  I  cannot  remember  what  the 
connection  is." 

Dick  could  not  help  him,  nor  was  he  at  that  time 
concerned  by  the  failure  of  his  father's  memory. 
He  was  engaged  in  realising  that  here  was  another 
enemy  for  Stella.  Knowing  his  father,  he  was  not 
greatly  surprised,  but  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
attack  without  delay. 

"  Stella  will  be  coming  over  to  tea  this  afternoon, 
he  said. 
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"Will  she,  Richard?"  the  father  rcpliid,  twist- 
ing unconifortably  in  his  chair.  "  Very  well— of 
course." 

"  Hubbard  knows  of  my  engajrement,  by  the 
way,"  Dick  continucij  implacably. 

"  Hubbard  !  God  bless  my  soul  !  "  cried  the  old 
man.     "  It'll  be  all  over  the  village  already." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  replied  Uick  cheer- 
fully. "  I  told  him  before  I  saw  you  this  morning, 
whilst  I  was  having  breakfast." 

Mr.  Hazlewood  remained  silent  for  a  while. 
Then  he  burst  out  petulantly : 

"  Richard,  there's  something  I  must  speak  to  you 
seriously  about :  the  lateness  of  your  hours  in  the 
morning.  I  have  noticed  it  with  great  regret.  It  is 
not  considerate  to  the  servants  and  it  cannot  be 
healthy  for  you.  Such  indolence  too  must  be 
enervating  to  your  mind." 

Dick  forbore  to  remind  his  father  that  he  was 
usually  out  of  the  house  before  seven. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  at  once  a  very  model  of 
humility,  "  I  will  endeavour  to  reform." 

Mr.  Hazlewood  concealed  his  embarrassment  at 
tea-time  under  a  show  of  over-work.  He  had 
a  great  deal  to  do— just  a  moment  for  a  cup  of 
tea— no  more.  There  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the 
County  Council  the  next  morning  when  a  most 
important  question  of  small  holdings  was  to  come 
up  for  discussion.  Mr.  Hazlewood  held  the 
strongest  views.  He  was  engaged  in  shaping 
them  in  the  smallest  possible  number  of  words. 
To  be  brief,  to  be  vivid— there  was    the  whole 
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art  of  public  spcakinj^.  Mr.  Iluzlcwood  chattered 
feverishly  for  live  minutes ;  he  had  come  in 
chatterin.fT,  lie  went  out  chattering. 

"  That's  all  rif-ht,  Stella,  you  sec,"  said  Dick 
cheerfully  when  they  were  left  alone.  Stella 
nodded  her  head.  iMr.  llazlewood  had  not  said 
one  word  in  rcco<i;nition  of  her  engagement,  but 
she  had  made  her  little  fight  that  morning.  She 
had  yielded  and  she  could  not  renew  it.  She 
had  spent  three  miserable  hours  framing  reasonable 
arguments  why  last  night  should  be  forgotten.  But 
the  sight  of  her  lover  coming  across  the  meadow 
had  set  her  heart  so  leaping  that  she  could  only 
stammer  out  a  few  tags  and  phrases. 

"  Oh,  I  wish  you  hadn't  come !  "  she  had  re- 
peated and  repeated  and  all  the  while  her  blood 
was  leai)ing  in  her  body  for  joy  that  he  had.  She 
had  promised  in  the  end  to  stand  firm,  to  stand 
by  his  side  and  brave — what,  after  all,  but  the 
clamour  of  a  wTck  ?  So  he  [)ut  ii.  and  so  she 
was  easor  to  believe. 

Mr.  Hazlewood,  busy  though  he  made  himself 
out  to  be,  found  time  that  evening  to  drive  in  his 
motor-car  into  Great  Bceding,  and  when  the  London 
train  pulled  up  at  the  station  he  was  on  the  plat- 
form. He  looked  anxiously  at  the  passengers  who 
descended  until  he  saw  Robert  Pcttifcr.  He 
went  up  to  him  at  once. 

"  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  here  ? " 
asked  the  lawyer. 

"  I  came  on  purpose  to  catch  you,  RoDcrt.  I 
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want  to  speak  to  you  in  private.  INIy  oar  is  here. 
If  you  will  cot  into  it  with  me  wc  can  drive  slowly 
towards  your  liouse." 

Pcttifer's  faee  elinnj^ed,  l)ut  lie  coidd  not  refuse, 
llazlewood  was  aj^ntated  and  nervous;  of  his 
ordinary  eoin])laeeney  there  was  no  lonj^er  a  trace. 
Tetiifer  got  into  the  ear  and  as  it  moved  away 
Irom  the  station  he  asked  : 

"  Now  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  tliinking  over  what  you  said 
last  night,  Robert.  You  had  a  vague  feeling 
of  doubt.  ^Vell,  I  have  the  verbatim  reports 
of  the  trial  in  IJombay  here  in  this  envelope  and 
1  want  you  to  read  them  carefully  through  and 
give  me  your  opinion."  He  held  out  the  envelope 
as  he  spoke,  but  Tettifer  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets, 

"  I  won't  touch  it,"  he  declared.  "  I  refuse 
to  mix  myself  up  in  the  ailair  at  all.  I  said  more 
than  1  meant  to  last  night." 

"  But  you  did  say  it,  Robert." 

"Then  I  witluhaw  it  now." 

"  Rut  you  can't,  Robert.  You  nuist  go  further. 
Something  has  happened  to-day,  something  very 
serious." 

••  Oh  !  "  said  Pettifer. 

"Yes."  replied  Mr.  Hazlewood.  "Margaret 
really  has  more  insight  than  I  credited  her  with. 
They  propose  to  get  married." 

Rettifer  sat  irpright  in  the  ear. 

"  You  mean  Dick  and  Stella  Ballantync  ?  " 

"  Yes." 
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And  for  a  little  vliilc  there  was  silence  in  the 
car.     Tlnti  Mr.   lliizkwood  continued  to  bleat, 

"  I  lu  \tr  suspected  anythinff  of  the  kind.  It 
places  me,  liohert,  in  a  very  ilillieult  i)osition." 

"  1  ciin  quite  see  that,"  auswered  IV  ttifer  with 
a  Lrrini  smile.  "  It's  reallv  the  only  consolinj,' 
element  in  the  whole  business.  You  can't  refuse 
your  consent  without  lookinf,'  a  fool  and  you  can't 
•nve  it  while  you  are  in  anv  doubt  as  to  Mrs. 
15allantyne's  innocence." 

Mr.  llazlewood  was  not,  however,  quite  prepared 
to  accept  that  definilion  of  his  position. 

"  You  don't  exhaust  the  possibilities,  Robert," 
he  said.  "  I  can  quite  well  refuse  my  consent 
and  publicly  refuse  it  if  there  are  reasonable  grounds 
for  believing  that  there  was  in  that  trial  a  grave 
miscarriage  of  justice." 

Mr.  Pettifer  looked  sharply  at  his  companion. 
The  voice  no  less  than  the  words  fixed  his  attention. 
This  was  not  the  Mr.  Hazlewood  of  yesterday. 
The  champion  had  dwindled  into  a  figure  of  mean- 
ness. Harold  Hazlewood  would  be  glad  to  dis- 
cover those  reasonable  grounds  ;  and  he  would  be 
very  much  obliged  if  Robert  Pettifer  would  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  discovering  them. 

"  Yes,  1  see,"  said  Pettifer  slowly.  He  was 
half  inclined  to  leave  Harold  Hazlewood  to  find 
his  way  out  of  his  trouble  by  himself.  It  was  all 
his  making  after  all.  But  other  and  wider  con- 
siderations began  to  press  upon  Pettifer.  He 
forced  himself  to  omit  altogether  the  subject 
of  Hazlewood' s  vanities   and   entanglements. 
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''Very  well,  (iivi-  tlic  (■uttiii<rs  to  nic  !  1  will 
read  tluiii  tliroti<,4i  and  I  will  let  you  know  my 
opinion.  Their  intention  to  marry  may  alter 
everythin<i — my  point  of  view  as  mueh  as  yours." 

Mr.  reltiler  took  the  envelope  in  his  hand  and  got 
out  of  the  ear  as  soon  as  Ila/lewood  had  stopped 

it. 

••  You  have  raised  no  objections  to  the  engage- 
ment 'i  "  he  asked. 

"  A  word  to  Riehard  this  morning.     Of  not  mueh 
effect  J  am  afraid." 
iMr.  I'ettifer  nodtled. 

''  l{i<dit.  I  should  say  nothing  to  anybody. 
You  can't  take  a  decided  line  against  it  at  present 
and  to  snarl  would  be  the  worst  policy  imaginable. 
To-day's  Thursday.  We'll  meet  on  Saturday. 
Good-night,"  and  Robert  Pettifcr  walked  away 
to  his  own  house. 

lie  walked  slowly,  wondering  at  the  eternal 
mystery  by  which  this  particular  man  and  that 
individual  woman  select  each  other  out  of  the 
throng.  He  owed  the  greater  part  of  liis  fortune 
to  the  mystery  like  many  another  lawyer.  But 
lo-night  he  w^ould  willingly  have  yielded  a  good 
portion  of  it  up  if  that  process  of  selection  could 
be  ordered  in  a  more  reasonable  way.  Love  ? 
The  attraction  of  Sex  ?  Yes,  no  doubt.  But 
why  these  two  specimens  of  Sex  ?  Why  Dick 
and  Stella  Ballantyne  ? 

When  he  reached  his  house  his  wife  hurried 
forward  to  meet  him.  Already  she  had  the  news. 
There  was  an  excitement  in   lier  face  not  to   be 
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iniMMulcr^to.Kl.  The  fiil.l.-  tiiiu-li<.M<.un d  pluasr 
of  triumph  so  ready  on  tlx-  lips  of  those  who  have 
prophesied  evil  was  tn mnliiiu  ii|)<>ii  hers. 

'•  Don't  say  it,  Margaret,"  s.-iid  Tettif.  r  very 
seriously.  "  \Ve  hav.-  eome  to  ii  pass  wh.  iv  lij,'ht 
words  will  lead  us  astray,  lla/lewood  has  been 
with  me.      1  have  the  re|)orts  of  th.-  trial  liere." 

Mar<i:n-et  Pettifer  put  a  eheek  uih)U  her  (oiiu'U«> 
nnd  they  dined  toficther  almost  in  eomplele  silenee. 
Pettifer  was  methodically  pjettinu  his  own  point 
of  view  quite  clearly  established  in  his  mind,  so 
that  whatever  he  did  or  advised  he  mi<:ht  be  cer- 
tain not  to  swerve  from  it  afterwards.  He  wcifihed 
his  inclinaticMis  and  his  hopes,  and  when  the 
servants  had  left  the  dining-room  and  he  had  lit 
his  cigar  he  put  his  case  before  his  wife. 

"  Listen,  MarjTuret !  You  know  your  brother. 
He  is  always  xtrcmcs.     He  swings  from   one 

to  the  other.     1      is  terrified  now  lest  this  marriage 
should  take  place." 

"  No  wonder,"  interposed  Mrs.  Pettifer. 
Pettifer  made  no  commen'    upon    the    remark. 
"  Therefore,"  he  continued,  "  he  is  anxious  that 
I  should  discover  in  these  reports  some  solid  reason 
for  believing  that  the  verdict  which  acquitted  Stella 
Ballantyne   was    a   grave   miscarriage   of   justice. 
For  any  sucli  reason  must  have  weight." 
"  Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Pettifer. 
"And     will     justify     him — this     is     his     chief 
consideration— in    withholding    publicly    his  con- 
sent." 
"  I  see." 
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Only  ii  wcfk  iij^'o  Dick  liiiiisclf  liad  ohscrvtd 
that  stiitiiiu  iilal  plnlosoplu  in  liad  a  knack  of 
brcakiii!,'  tluir  heads  against  their  own  theories. 
The  uord^  had  been  jiistilied  sdoik  r  than  she  had 
exixcted.  Mis.  IVllifer  was  not  siir|irised  at 
Harold  Ila/li\vood\  swift  ehan<,'c  any  inoic  than 
her  htisi)and  had  l)((  ii.  IlaroUl,  to  her  thinking, 
was  a  sentimentalist  and  s«  nt  in\entality  was  like 
a  fir-tree  -a  tidng  o[  nt)  diep  roots  and  easily 
torn    np. 

"  Hut    I  do  not   take  tiiat  view,  Marfjaret,"  con- 
tinned  her  husband,  and  she  looked  at  him   with 
c-onslei  .lation.      Was  he  now  to  turn  champion,  he 
who  only  yesfcrday  had  doubted?      ''  And  I  want 
\()U   to  consider  whether  you  can  af^rce  with  me. 
'i'here  is  to  begin  with  the  woman   herself,   Stella 
Hallantyne.      I  saw  her  for  the  iirst  time  yesterday, 
and  to  be  quite  honest  I  liked  her,  Mar<,'aret,      Yes. 
It  seemed  to  luc  that  there  was  nothinj,'  whatev.  r 
of  tlie  adventuress  about  her.     And  I  was  impressed 
—  I  will  go  further,  I  was  moved — dry-as-dust  old 
liwyi  r  as  I  am,  by  something How  shall  I  ex- 
press it  without  being  ridi.'ulous  ?  "    He  ])auscd  and 
siavched  in  his  vocabulary  and  gave  up  the  search. 
''  No,  the  ei)ithet  which  occurred  to  n\e   yesterday 
at  the  dinner-table  and  immediately,  still  sciins 
to  nic  the  only  true  one — I  was  moved  by  some- 
thing in  this  woman  of  tragic    experiences  which 
was  strangely  virginal." 

One  quick  movement  was  made  by  Margaret 
Pettifer.  The  truth  of  her  husband's  description 
was  a  revelation,  so  exact   it  was.     Therein  lay 
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Stdhi  HallaMtv.H\  rlK.nn,  a.ul  lu  r  pow<  r  to 
c-naU-  (■l.a..M..nns  and  fn<  n.U.  H<r  ln.t«..y  was 
known  I..  V....,  tlu'  nuM  ,hs  of  1m  r  n.anm;;.  .  Il.r 
snspi.-i..M  of  cTinu..  Von  rxp.ctr.l  a  woman  ..I 
,,avn,tn,r.  and  lo  !  tlu  rr  sh.o.l  hrUn-r  y.m  o.u- 
^v,tl,  -sonuthin-  vi.-.nal"  u,  h-r  appearance, 
and  lur  nia.Mu  r,  which  made  its  soft  and  n-.r.,st.l.le 

"I  nco.Miisc  that  f.dini,'  <.f  min.;'  rcttit^r 
nsnnud.  '■"and  I  try  to  put  it  aside.  And  puttinK 
it  asid.  I  ask  M.vsclf  and  you.  Ma,-aivt,  th- ■  : 
II.Tc's  a  woM.an  who  has  l)rrn  tlirou-h  a  pi<tty 
had  tunc,  who  has  h<(  ti  unhappy,  who  has  stood 
in  the  dock,  who  has  been  ac(p.itt(.l.  Is  .t  qu.te 
fair  that  when  at  hvst  she  has  Moated  n.lo  a  hav.n 

,f  ,H.a,T    two  private  peoph-  like  Ila/.lewood  an.l 

nn-sclf   should    take    it    upon    ourselves    to    review 

th'e  vrrdi'-t  and  perhai)s  reverse  it  ?  " 

-  Hnt  ther-'sDiek,  Robert,"  ened  Mrs.  IMtifer. 

"  There's  Diek.      Surelv  he's  our  tir.t  thou<,dit. 

"^■.,  tlurc's  Dick,"  Mr.  Pettifer  repeated. 
'•  \nd  Dick's  niv  second  point.  You  arc  all  worry- 
i,,.,  about  Dick  from  the  soeial  point  of  view- 
iC  external  point  oi  view.  Well,  wc  have  j^ot 
to  take  that  into  our  eonsidcratiuu.  But  w^c  are 
bo.uid  t<.  l.H.k  at  him,  the  m:ui.  as  well.  Don  t 
fo,-.H.t  that.  Maroaret  !  Well.  1  liud  the  two  pouUs 
of    view    identical.     But    cnir    neighbour,    won  I. 

Will  you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Pettifer  was  bafTled. 

"  I  don't  understand,"  she  ^aid. 

'•  I'll    c\i)lain.      From     the     social    standponit 
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what's  vt  ;.lly  important  as  rewards  Dick  ?  That  he 
^h()uld  L'o  out  to  dinner?  No.  That  he  shoidd 
have  children  '!     Yes  !  " 

And  here  Mrs.  Pettifer  interposed  apain. 

''  Hut  they  nnist  be  tlie  rirjht  children."  slu- 
(  xehviined.  "  Kettcr  that  he  should  have  none 
than  that  he  should  have  children " 

"  With  an  hereditary  taint,"  Pettifer  aj?reed. 
"  A'lniitted,  Mar<^art  I .  If  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Stella  LJallantyne  did  what  she  was  accused 
of  (loins  "^ve,  in  sjjile  of  all  the  verdicts  in  the 
-svorkl.  are  bound  to  resist  this  marriajie.  I  fjfrant 
it.  IVcause  of  that  conviction  1  dismiss  the  pha 
that  we  are  unfair  to  the  woman  in  reviewing; 
the  trial.  'I'here  are  wider,  greater  consider- 
ation^."' 

Tluse  were  the  fuNt  words  of  comfort  wliich 
]Mrs.  Pettifer  had  lieard  since  her  husband  began 
to  expound.     She  received  them  with  enthusiasm. 

"  1  am  so  glad  to  hear  that." 

"  Yes,  Margaret."  Pett  ifer  retorted  drily.  "  But 
please  ask  yourself  this  question  (it  is  where,  to 
my  thinking,  the  social  and  the  personal  elements 
join):  i!  this  marriage  is  brokeix  off.  is  Dick 
likely  to   marry   at  all  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Margaret. 

"  He  is  thirty-four.  He  has  had,  no  doubt,  many 
opportunities  of  marriage.  lie  must  have  had. 
He  is  good-looking,  well  oft  and  a  good  fellow. 
This  is  the  first  time  he  has  wanted  to  marry.  If 
he  is  disap|»oint(  d  here  will  he  try  again  ?  " 

Mrs.  Pettifer  laughed,  moved  by  the  remarkable 
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depreciation  of  Her  own  se 


X  which  women  of  her 


tvpe  so  otlen  have.  It  was  for  man  to  throw  the 
handkercliief.  Not  a  doubt  but  there  woidd  be 
II  rush  to  pick  it  up  ! 

"  Widowers    who    have    been    devoted    to    their 
wives  niarrv  again."  slie  argued. 

"  A  point  for  mc,  INIargaret !  "  returned  Pettitcr. 
"  Widowers— yes.  Tliey  miss  so  much— tlie  habit 
of  a  house  with  a  woman  its  mistress,  the  com- 
panionship, the  order,  oh.  a  thousand  small  but 
important  things.  But  a  man  who  has  remamed 
a  bachelor  until  he's  thirty-four— that's  a  different 
case.  If  he  sets  his  heart  at  that  age,  seriously, 
for  the  first  time  on  a  woman  and  docs  not  get 
her,  that's  the  kind  of  man  who,  my  experience 
suggests  to  me— I  put  it  plainly,  Margaret— will 
take  one  or  more  mistresses   to  himself  but  no 

wife."  ,    , 

Mrs.  Pettifer  deferred  to  the  worldly  knowledge 
of  her  husband  but  she  clung  to  lier  one  clear 

argument. 

"  Nothing  could  be  worse,"  she  said  frankly, 
"  than  that  he  should  marry  a  guilty  woman." 

"  Granted,  Margaret,"  replied  Mr.  Pettifer  im- 
l)erturbably.  "  Only  suppose  that  she's  not  guilty. 
There  are  you  and  I,  rich  people,  and  no  one  to 
leave  our  money  to— no  one  to  carry  on  your 
name- no  one  we  care  a  rap  about  to  benefit  by 
my  work  and  your  brother's  fortune— no  one 
of  the  family  to  hand  over  Little  Deeding  to." 

Both  of  them  were  silent  after  he  had  spoken, 
lie   had   touched   upon    their   one   great   sorrow. 
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Marfjfnrct  herself  had  her  roots  deep  in  the  soil  of 
Litth'  Beedinu.  It  was  hateful  to  her  that  the 
treasured  house  should  ever  pass  to  strangers,  as 
it  would  do  if  this  the  last  branch  cf  the  family 
failed. 

"  But  Stella  Ballantyne  was  married  for  seven 
years,"  she  said  at  last,  ''  and  there  were  no  chil- 
dren." 

"  No,  that's  true,"  replied  Pettifer.  "  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  with  a  second  marriage  there 

will  be  none.     It's  a  chance,  I  knon',  but "  and 

he  got  up  from  his  chair.  "  I  do  honestly  believe 
that  it's  the  only  chance  you  :  •  d  I  will  have, 
^Margaret,  of  dying  with  the  knowledge  that  our 
lives  have  not  been  altogether  vain.  We've  lighted 
our  little  torch.  Yes,  and  it  burns  merrily  enough, 
but  what's  the  use  unless  at  the  appointed  mile- 
stone there's  another  of  u>  to  take  it  and  carry 
it  on  ?  " 

He  stood  looking  down  at  his  wife  with  a  wistful 
and  serious  look  ui)on  his  face. 

"  Dick's  past  the  age  of  calf-love.  We  can't 
expect  him  to  tumble  from  one  passion  to  another  ; 
and  he's  not  easily  moved.  Therefore  I  hope 
very  sincerely  tluit  these  reports  which  I  am  now 
going  to  read  will  enable  me  to  go  boldly  to  Harold 
Hazlewood  and  say  :  '  Stella  Ballantyne  is  as 
guiltless  of  this  crime  as  you  or  I.'  " 

]Mr.  Pettifer  took  up  the  big  envelope  which  he 
had  placed  on  the  table  beside  him  and  carried 
it  away  to  his  study. 


CHAPTER   XIX 


pettifer's  plan 

On  the  Saturday  morning  Mr.  Hazlewood  drove 
over    early    to    Great    Beedinrr.     His    impatience 
had  so  grown  during  the  last  few  days  that  his 
very  sleep  was  broken  at  night  and  in  the  daytime 
he    could    not    keep    still.     The    news    of    Dick's 
engagement  to  Stella  Ballantyne  was  now  known 
throughout   the    countryside   and    the   blame   for 
it  was  laid  upon  Harold  Hazlewood's  shoulders. 
For    blame    was    the    general    note,    blame    and 
chagrin.     A  few  bold  and  kindly  spirits  went  at  once 
to  see  Stella  ;  a  good  many  more  seriously  and  at 
great  length  debated  over  their  tea-tables  whether 
they  should  call  after  the  marriage.     But  on  the 
whole  the  verdict  was  an  indignant  No.     Disgrace 
was  being  brought  upon  the  neighbourhood.     Little 
Beeding   would   be   impossible.     Dick  Hazlewood 
only  laughed  at  the  constraint  of  his  acquaintances, 
and  whe^n  three  of  them  crossed  the  road  hurriedly 
in  Great  Beeding  to  avoid  Stella  and  himself  he 
said  good-humouredly  : 

'•  They  are  like  an  ill-trained  company  of  bad 
soldiers.  Let  one  of  them  break  from  the  ranks 
and    they'll    all   stream   away   so    as    not    to    be 
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left  behind.  You'll  sec,  Stella.  One  of  them  will 
con\e  and  the  rest  will  tumble  over  one  another 
to  get  into  your  drawinfr-room." 

How  much  he  believed  of  what  he  said  Stella 
did  not  inquire.  She  had  a  ffift  of  silence.  She 
just  walked  a  little  nearer  to  him  and  smiled,  lest 
any  should  think  s!ie  had  noticed  the  slight.  The 
one  man,  in  a  word,  who  showed  signs  of  wear 
and  tear  was  ]Mr.  Hazlcwood  himself.  So  keen 
was  his  distress  that  he  had  no  fear  of  his  s'ster's 
sarcasms. 

'^  T — think  of  it  !  "  he  exclaimed  in  a  piteous 
bewilderment,  "  actually  I  have  become  sensitive 
to  public  opinion,"  and  Mrs.  Pettifer  forbore 
from  the  comments  h  she  very  much  longed 

to  make.  She  was  u  ihc  study  when  Harold 
Hazlewood  was  shown  in,  and  Pettifer  had  bidden 
her  to  stay. 

"  Margaret  knows  that  I  have  been  reading 
these  reports,"  he  said.  "  Sit  down,  Hazlewood, 
and  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think." 

Mr.  Hazlewood  took  a  scat  facing  the  garden 
with  its  old  red  brick  wall,  on  which  a  purple 
clematis  was  growing. 

"  You  have  formed  an  opinion  then,  Robert  ?  " 

"  One." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked  eagerly. 

Robert  Petiifer  clapped  the  palm  of  his  hand 
down  upon  the  cuttings  from  the  newspapers 
which  lay  before  him  on  his  desk. 

"  This — no  other  verdict  could  possibly  have 
been  given   by  the   jury.     On   the  evidence  pro- 
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duccd   at  the  trial   in  Bombay   Mrs.    Ballantyne 
was  properly  and  inevitably  acquitted." 

"  Robert  !  "  exclaimed  his  wife.  She  too  had 
been  hoping  for  the  contrary  opinion.  As  for 
Hazlewood  liituself  the  sunlinjht  seemed  to  die 
off  that  garden,  lie  drew  his  hand  across  his 
forehead.     He  half  rose  to  go  when  again  Robert 

Pettifer  spoke.  •  r    i  » 

"  And  yet,"  he  said  slowly,  "  I  am  not  satislied. 

Harold  Hazlewood  sat  down  agam.  ]Mrs.  Pettifer 
drew  a  breath  of  relief. 

"  The  chief  witness  for  the  defence,  the  witness 
whose  evidence  made  the  acquittal  certain,  was 
a  man  I  know— a  barrister  called  Th.-esk." 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Hazlewood.  "  I  have  been 
puzzled  about  that  man  ever  since  you  mentioned 
him  befoie.     His  name  I  am  somehow  familiar 

with."  .  „       ., 

"I'll  explain  that  to  you  in  a  minute,  saia 
Pettifer,  and  his  wife  leaned  forward  suddenly 
in  her  chair.  She  did  not  interrupt  but  she  sat 
with  a  look  of  keen  expectancy  upon  her  face. 
She  did  not  know  whither  Pettifer  was  leading 
them,  but  she  was  now  sure  that  it  was  to  some 
caiefully  pondered  goal. 

"  I  have  move  than  once  briefed  Thresk  myself. 
He's  a  man  of  the  highest  reputation  at  the  Bar, 
straightforward,  honest  ;  he  enjoys  a  great  practice, 
he  is  in  Parliament  with  a  great  future  in  Parlia- 
ment. In  a  word  he  is  a  man  with  everything 
to  lose  if  he  lied  as  a  witness  in  a  trial.  And  yet 
— I  am  not  satisfied." 
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Mr.  Pettifcr's  voice  sank  to  a  low  murmur.  lie 
sat  at  his  desk  staring  out  in  front  of  him  through 
the  window. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Ilazlcwood.  But  Pettifer  did 
not  answer  him.  He  seemed  not  to  licar  the 
question,  lie  went  on  in  the  low  quiet  voice  he 
had  used  before,  rather  like  one  talking  to  liimself 
than  to  a  companion. 

"  I  should  very  nuieli  like  to  put  a  question  or 
two  to  Mr.  Thresk." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs, 
Pettifer.     "  You  know  him." 

"  Yes."  Mr.  Hazlewood  eagerly  seconded  his 
sister.  "  Since  you  know  him  you  are  the  very 
man." 

Pettifer  shook  his  head. 

"  It  would  he  an  impertinence.  For  although 
I  look  upon  Dick  as  a  son  I  am  not  his  father. 
You  are,  Hazlewood,  y^u  are.  He  wouldn't 
answer  me.'' 

"  Would  he  answer  mc  ?  "  asked  Hazlewood, 
"  I  don't  know  him  at  all.  I  can't  go  to  him  and 
ask  if  he  told  the  truth." 

"  No,  no,  you  can't  do  that,"  Pettifer  answered, 
"  nor  do  I  mean  you  to.  I  want  to  put  my  ques- 
tions myself  in  my  own  way  and  I  thought  that 
you  might  get  him  down  to  Little  Deeding." 

"  But  I  have  no  excuse,"  cried  Hazlewood,  and 
Mrs.  Pettifer  at  last  understood  the  plan  which 
was  in  her  husband's  mind,  which  had  been 
growing  to  com})letion  since  the  night  when  he  had 
dined  at  Little  Beeding. 
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"  Yes.  you  have  an  excuse,"  she  cried,  and 
Pcttifer  explained  wliat  It  was. 

"  You  collect  niiniutures.  Some  time  ago  you 
bought  one  of  Marie  Antoinette  at  Lord  :Mirlit()n's 
sale?  You  asked  a  question  as  to  its  authenticity 
in  Xotcs  and  Queries.     It  was  answered " 

IMr.  Hazlewoud  broke  in  excitedly: 

'•  By  a  man  called  Thresk.  That  is  why  the 
name 'was  familiar  to  me.  But  I  coiild  not  re- 
member." He  turned  ujion  his  sister.  "  It  is 
vour  fault.  .Margaret.  You  took  my  copy  of 
\otcs  and  Qiurn-'^  '^^^'W  with  you.  Dick  noticed 
it  and  told  me." 

"  Dick  !  "  Pettifer  exclaimed  in  alarm.  But 
the    alarm    passed.     '"He    cannot    have    guessed 

why." 

Mrs.  Pettifer  was  clear  upon  the  point. 

"  No.  I  took  the  nuigazine  because  of  a  remark 
which  Robert  made  to  you.  Dick  did  not  hear  it. 
No,  he  cannot  have  guessed  why." 

"  For  it's  important  he  should  have  no  susjMcion 
whatever  of  what  I  propose  that  you  should  do, 
llazlewood,"  Pettifer  said  gravely.  "  I  propose 
that  we  should  take  a  lesson  from  the  legal  pro- 
cesses of  another  country.  It  may  work,  it  may 
not,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  our  only  chance." 

"  Let  mv  hear  !  "  said  llazlewood. 

"  Tiiresk  is  an  authority  on  old  silver  and  minia- 
tures. He  has  a  valual)le  collection  himself. 
His  advice  is  sought  by  people  in  the  trade.  You 
know  what  collectors  are.  Get  him  down  to  see 
vour  collection.     It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  that 
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you  have  invited  a  stranoer  to  pass  the  night  in 
your  house  for  lliat  purpose,  would  it  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  And  tlie  invitation  has  often  been  aeeepted  ?  " 

"  Well — sometimes." 

"  We  must  hope  that  it  will  he  this  time,  (iet 
Thresk  down  to  Little  lieedin.<T  upon  that  exeuse. 
Then  confront  him  unexpeetedly  with  Mrs.  Hal- 
lantyne.     And  let  me  be  there." 

Such  was  the  plan  whieh  Petti fer  su<ff,'ested. 
A  period  of  silence  followed  upon  his  words.  Even 
Mr.  llazlewood,  in  the  extreniity  of  his  distress, 
recoiled  from  it. 

"  It  would  look  like  a  trap." 

Mr.   Pettifer  thumped  his  table  impatiently. 

"  Let's  be  frank,  for  Ileavei.'s  sake.  It  wouldn't 
merely  look  like  a  trap,  it  would  be  one.  It 
wouldn't  be  at  all  a  pretty  thing  to  do,  but  there's 
this  marriage  !  " 

"  No,  I  couldn't  do  it,"  said  llazlewood. 

"  Very  well.     There's  no  more  to  be  saitl." 

Pettifer  himself  had  no  liking  for  the  plan. 
It  had  been  his  intention  originally  to  let  llazle- 
wood know  that  if  he  wished  to  get  into  communi- 
cation with  Thresk  there  was  a  meanh  by  which 
he  could  do  it.  But  the  fact  of  Dick's  engagement 
had  carried  him  still  further,  and  now  that  he  had 
read  the  evidence  of  the  trial  carefuri;y  there  was 
a  real  anxiety  in  his  mind.  Pettifer  sealed  up  the 
cuttings  in  a  fresh  envelope  and  gave  them  to  llazle- 
wood and  went  out  with  him  to  the  door. 

"  C  i'  course,"  said  the  old  man,  "  if  your  legal 
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experience,    Robert,  leads   you   to   think  that  wc 

should  be  justified " 

"  Hut  it  doesn't,"  I'ettifer  was  quiek  to  inter- 
pose. He  reco<i;nised  his  brother-in-law's  intention 
to  throw  the  discrKlit  of  the  trick  upon  his  shoulders, 
but  he  would  have  none  of  it.  "  No,  Hazlcwood." 
he  said  eheerlully  :  ''  it's  not  a  plan  which  a  hi<vh- 
class  lawyer  would  be  likely  to  conunend  to  a 
client." 

"  Then  I  am  afraid  that  1  couldn't  do  it." 
"  All  rif,'ht,"  said  Pcttifer  with  his  hand  upon  the 
latch  of  the  front  door.     '"  Thresk's  chambers  Mrc 
in  King's  Rench  Walk."      He  added  the  number. 
*'  1    simply   couldn't   think   of    it,"    llazlcwoi ;d 
repeated  as  he  crossed  the   pavement  to  his  car. 
"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Pcttifer.     "  You  have  the 
envelope  ?     Yes.     Choose  an  evening  towards  the 
end  of  the  week,  a  Friday  will  be  your  best  chance 
of  getting  him." 

"  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Pcttifer." 
"  And  let  mc  know  when  he  is  coming.     Good- 
bye." 

The  car  carried  Mr.  Hazlewood  away  still  })ro- 
tcsting  that  he  really  couldn't  think  of  it  for  an 
instant.  Rut  he  thought  a  good  deal  of  it  during 
the  next  week  and  his  temper  did  not  improve. 
"■  Pcttifer  has  rubbed  off  the  finer  edges  of  his 
nature,"  he  said  to  himself.  •'  It  is  a  pity— a  great 
pity.  Rut  thirty  years  of  life  in  a  lawyer's  office 
muot  no  doubt  have  that  effect.  I  regret  very  much 
that  Petcifer  should  have  imagined  that  I  would 
condescend  to  such  a  scheme." 
14- 
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TilKY  \\vn[  ii|)  !)y  the  stccj)  clinik  niiul  wliicli  skirts 
the  ));irk  \v;ill  tn  the  top  of  llic  conical  liill  above 
tin*  raci-coiirsi'.  An  <scar|)mcnt  of  fjrass  banks 
•guards  a  hollow  liki'  a  sliallow  crater  on  the  very 
summit.  'J'hcv  rode  njund  it  upon  the  rim,  now 
faein<f  tin-  black  sk)pc  of  Charlton  Forest  across 
the  valley  to  the  north,  now  lookinff  out  over  the 
plain  and  C'hichestir.  Thirty  nulcs  away  above 
the  sea  the  chalk  clill's  of  the  Isle  of  Win'ht  gleamed 
under  their  thatch  of  dark  turf.  It  was  not  yet 
nine  in  the  mornini^'.  Later  the  day  would  climb 
dustily  to  noon  ;  now  it  had  the  wonder  and  the 
stillness  of  {Treat  beoinninos.  A  faint  haze  like 
:i  veil  at  the  cdj^es  of  the  sky  and  a  freshness  of  the 
air  made  the  world  magical  to  these  two  who  rode 
liirrji  above  weald  and  sea.  Stella  looked  down- 
wards to  the  silver  flash  of  the  broad  water  west 
of  Chiehester  sj)ire. 

"  That  way  they  came,  perhaps  on  a  day  like 
this,"  she  said  slowly,   "  those  old  centurions." 

"  Your  thoughts  go  back,"  said  Dick  Ilazlc- 
wood   with    a   laugh. 

"  Not  so  far  as  you  think,"  cried  Stella,  and 
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snddrnly  hrr  cliccks  (,„,k  fiic  and  a  smile  diinpl.  d 
tlnm.  "Oil,  I  diiiv  to  think  of  ukiiiv  Ihin^^ 
t..-day." 

She  rodf  down  the  steep  rrrass  slope  towards 
the  raee-course  with  Dick  at  her  side.  It  was 
the  first  niornini,'  they  had  ridden  to^rcther  sinee 
the  iiifTht  of  the  dinner-party  at  Little  I?eedinir. 
Mr.  Ilazlcwood  was  at  this  moment  ord.rini,'  his 
far  so  that  he  mi^rht  drive  in  to  the  town  and 
learn  what  Pettil'er  had  discovered  in  the  eiittini,'s 
from  the  newspapers.  IJut  they  were  quite  un- 
aware of  the  plot  wliich  was  heinff  hatched  aj^ainst 
them.  They  went  forward  under  the  lucrh  h(>eeh- 
trees  watchin-,'  for  the  rrreat  roots  which  stretclud 
across  tlieir  i)ath,  and  talkinj?  little.  An  open  way 
between  wooden  posts  led  them  now  on  to  turf 
and  gave  them  the  freedom  of  the  downs.  They 
saw  no  one.  With  the  larks  and  the  field-fares 
they  liad  the  world  to  themselves  ;  and  in  the 
shade  h.  ncath  the  hedfjes  the  dew  still  sj)arkled 
on  the  grass.  They  left  the  long  arm  of  Ilalnaker 
Down  upon  their  right,  its  old  mill  standing  up  on 
the  edge  like  some  lighthouse  on  a  bluff  of  the  sea, 
and  crossing  the  high  road  from  Up-Waltham  rode 
along  a  narrow  glade  amongst  beeches  and  nut- 
trees  and  small  oaks  and  bushes  of  wild  roses. 
Open  spaces  came  again  ;  below  them  were  the 
woods  and  the  green  country  of  Slindon  and  the 
deep  grass  of  Dale  Park.  And  so  they  drew  near 
to  Gumbcr  Corner  where  Stanc  Street  climbs  over 
Hignor  Hill.     Here  Dick  Hazlewood  halted. 

"■  I  su}jpose  we  turn." 
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"N..t  to-.lay,"  said  Stella,  and  Dirk  turrd 
to  Ik  r  with  surprise.  Always  hefore  they  ha(i 
tii|>|)t(l  at  this  point  and  always  by  Stella's  wish. 
Kit  111  i-  sin-  was  fired  or  w,i^  ne((led  at  lionie  <ir 
had  1(  Iters  to  write — always  there  had  Ix  en  some 
excuse  and  no  reason,  Dick  Ilazlewood  had  come 
to  htlieve  that  she  would  not  pass  this  point, 
tluit  the  down  land  beyond  was  a  sort,  of  Tom 
Tiddler's  iiround  on  which  she  would  not  tres- 
pass. He  had  wondered  why,  but  his  inslinet 
had  warned  him  Irom  (piestions.  He  had  always 
turned  at  this  spot  imniediat<  ly,  as  if  he  l.'ili^vtcl 
tlie  ixcusc  which  she  had  ready, 

Stella  noticed  tlic  surprise  upon  his  face  ;    ami 
the  blushes   ro^e  a^^'ain  in  her  cheeks. 

"  Vou  knew  that  I  would  not   <fo  beyond,"  she 
said. 

"  Yes." 

"  IJut  you  dill  not  know  wh}  There  was  a 

note;  of  urf^ency  in  her  voice. 

"  I    <,'uessed,"     he    said        "  I    mean  clayed 

with  oucsses — oli  not  seriously,"  and  he  hiuj^hed, 
"T!>^  ■  ••ui;-<  St.uicStrc't  from  Chichester  to  London 
and  through  London  to  tlie  yreat  North  VVu'l. 
Up  that  road  the  Romans  marelud  and  back  by 
tliat  road  they  returned  to  their  <)alleys  in  the 
water  there  by  Chichester,  I  pictured  you  livin<^ 
in  those  days,  a  Boadicea  of  the  Weald  who  had 
set  her  heart,  against  her  will,  on  some  dashin<f 
caj)tain  of  old  Rome  camped  here  on  the  top  of 
Rio-nor  Hill,  You  crej)t  from  your  own  people  at 
ni<,dit  to  meet  him  in  the  lane  at  the  bottom.     Then 
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(Mine  wiik  alter  week  wluii  the  street  ratiK  with 
the  tramp  of  soldii  rs  returning' from  Ltiiidon  and 
LichCield  and  the  North  to  tnihark  in  tht  ir  boat-, 
for  (JanI  and  Uotne." 

" 'I'hey  t<)(jk  my  captain  witli  them?"  cried 
SfcHa,  UuitihiiiLj  willi  him  at   the  conceit. 

"  Ves,  so  my  fahh'  ran.  He  pined  for  the  cnTiis 
and  the  thiatrt-  and  the  painttd  hidie^,  so  he  \v«  nl 
\villin^'ly." 

'•  'I'he  brute,"  cri.d  Stt  11a.  "  An.l  so  T  l)rokc 
my  lieart  over  a  decadent  [)hiland(rer  in  a  suit 
of  bright  brass  clothes  and  reinendjcr  it  thirticn 
hundred  years  afterwards  in  another  life!  Thank 
you,   Captain   Ilazlewood  !  " 

"  No,  you  don't  actually  remember  it,  Stella, 
but  you  have  a  fedinj^  that  round  about  Stanc 
Street  you  once  suffered  <,avat  humiliation  and 
unhappiness."  Aiul  suddenly  Stella  rode  swiftly 
past  him,  but  in  a  moment  slic  waited  for  him 
and  showed  him  a  face  of  smiles. 

"  You  sec  I  have  crossed  Stanc  Street  to-day, 
Dick,"  she  said.     "  We'll  ride  on  to  Arundel." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Dick,  "  my  story  won't  do," 
and  he  remembered  u  sentence  of  hers  spcjkcn  an 
hour  and  a  half  ago  :  "  My  thoughts  do  not  go  back 
as  far  as  you  think." 

At  all  events  she  was  emancipated  to-day,  for 
they  rode  on  until  at  the  end  of  a  long  gentle 
slope  the  great  arch  of  the  gate  into  Arundel 
Park  gleamed  white  in  a  line  of  tall  dark  trees. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


THE    LETTER    IS    WRITTEN 

Hit  Stcllii's  c'onruk'ncc  did  not  live  lonjf.  Mr. 
Ilazkwood  was  a  c-liild  at  dcctptious  ;  and  day 
by  (lay  his  anxic«^ics  increased.  Hi-,  friends  argued 
Willi  him-  liis  folly  and  weakness  wen;  the  themes 
— and  1  •  must  needs  repel  the  arfrnment  though 
his  Ihouo-iits  echoed  every  word  they  used.  Never 
was  a  man  brought  to  .such  a  piteous  depth  of 
misery  by  the  practice  of  his  own  theories.  He 
sat  by  the  hour  at  his  desk,  burying  his  face  amongst 
his  papers  if  D^  '  came  into  the  room,  with  a 
great  show  of  o  upatioii.  He  could  hardly  bear 
to  'contemplate  the  marriage  of  his  son,  yet  day 
and  night  he  must  think  of  it  and  search  for  ex- 
])edients  which  might  put  an  end  to  the  trouble 
and  let  him  walk  f  ee  again  with  his  head  raised 
high.  But  there  were  only  the  two  expedients. 
He  must  speak  out  his  fears  that  justice  had 
niiscixrried,  and  that  device  his  vanity  forbade  ; 
or  he  must  adopt  Pettifer's  suggestion,  and  from 
that  he  shrank  almost  as  much.  He  began  to 
resent  the  presence  of  Stella  Ballantyne  and  he 
showed  it.     Sometimes  a  friendliness,  so  excessive 
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that  it  was  almost  hysterical,  betrayed  hin. ;  more 
usually  a  discomfort  and  constraint.  He  avoided 
her  if  by  any  means  he  could  ;  if  he  could  not  quite 
avoid  her  an  excuse  of  business  was  always  on 
his  lips. 

"  Your  father  hates  me,  Dick,"  siic  said.  "  He 
was  my  friend  until  I  touched  his  own  life.  Then 
I  was  in  llie  black  books  in  a  second." 

Dick  would  not  hear  of  it. 

"  You  were  never  in  the  black  books  at  all, 
Stella,"  he  said,  comforting  her  as  well  as  he  could. 
"  We  knew  that  there  would  be  a  little  struggle^ 
didn't  we  ?  But  the  worst  of  that's  over.  You 
make  friends  daily." 

"  Not  with  your  father,  Dick.  I  go  back  with 
him.  Ever  since  that  night — it's  three  weeks  ago 
now — when  you  took  me  home  from  Little  Ueed- 


'"'  No,"  cried  Dick,  but  Stella  nodded  her  liead 
gloomily. 

"Mr.  Pettifer  dined  here  that  night.  He's  an 
enemy  of  mine." 

"  Stella,"  young  Hazlcwood  remonstrated,  "  you 
see  enemies  everywhere,"  and  upon  that  Stella 
broke  out  with  a  quivering  troubled  face. 

'*  Is  it  wonderful  ?  Oh,  Dick,  I  couldn't  lose  you  ! 
A  month  ago — before  that  night — yes.  Nothing 
had  been  said.  But  now  !  I  couldn't,  I  couldn't ! 
I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  better  for  nic  to 
go  right  away  and  never  see  you  again.  And — and 
I  have  tried  to  tell  you  something,  Dick,  ever  :>o 
ma)iy  times." 
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"  Yes  ?  "  said  Dick.  He  slipped  his  arm  through 
hers  and  held  her  close  to  him,  as  though  to  give 
her  courage  and  security.  "  Yes,  Stella  ?  "  and 
he  stood  very  still. 

"  1  mean,"  she  said,  looking  down  upon  the 
ground,  "  that  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  that  I 
wouldn't  suffer  so  very  much  if  ve  did  part,  but 
1  never  could  do  it.  My  lips  shook  so,  I  never 
eould  si)eak  the  words."  Then  her  voice  ran  up 
mto  a  laugh.  "  To  think  of  y  >ur  living  in  a  house 
with  somebody  else  !     Oh  jio  !  " 

"  You  need  have  no  fc:ar  of  that,  Stella." 
They  were  in  the  garden  of  Little  Beeding  and 
tliey  walked  across  the  meadow  towards  her 
cottage,  talking  very  earnestly.  Mr.  Ilazlewood 
was  watching  them  secretly  from  the  window  of 
the  library.  He  saw  that  Dick  was  pleading  and 
slu'  hanging  in  doubt ;  and  a  great  wave  of  anger 
surged  over  him  that  Dick  should  have  to  plead 
to  her  at  all,  he  who  was  giving  everything— even 
his    own   future. 

"King's  lieuch  Walk,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, taking  from  tlie  drawer  of  his  writing- 
table  a  slip  of  paper  oji  which  he  had  written  the 
address  lest  he  should  forget  it.  "  Yes,  that's 
the  address,"  and  he  looked  at  it  for  a  long  time 
very  doubtfully.  Suppose  that  his  suspicions 
were  correct  !  His  heart  sank  at  the  supposition. 
Surely  he  would  be  justified  in  setting  any  trap, 
liut  he  shut  the  drawer  violently  and  turned  away 
from  his  writing-table.  Even  his  pamphlets  had 
become  trivial  hi  his  eyes.     He  was  brought  face 
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to  face  with  real  i)as.sions  and  real  facts,  he  had 
been  fetched  out  from  his  cloister  and  was  blinking 
miserably  in  a  full  measure  of  daylirrht.  How  long 
could  he  endure  it,  he  wondered  ? 

The  question  was  settled  for  him  that  very 
evening.  He  and  his  son  were  taking  their  coffee 
on  a  paved  terrace  by  the  lawn  after  dinner.  It 
was  a  dark  quiet  night,  with  a  clear  sky  of  golden 
stars.  Across  the  meadow  the  li^,hts  shone  in  the 
windows  of  Stella's  cottage. 

"  Father,"  said  Dick,  after  they  had  sat  in  a 
constrained  silence  for  a  little  while,  "  why 
don't  you  like  Stella  any  longer  ?  " 
The  old  man  blustered  in  reply : 
"  A  lawyer's  question,  Richard.  I  object  to 
it  very  strongly.  You  assume  that  I  have  ceased 
to  like  her." 

"  It's  extremely  evident,"  said  Dick  drily. 
"  Stella  has  noticed  it." 

"  And  complained  to  you  of  course,"  cried  M*-. 
Hazlewood  resentfully. 

"  Stella  doesn't  complain,"  and  then  Dick 
leaned  over  and  spoke  in  the  full  quiet  voice  which 
his  father  had  ,  own  to  dread.  There  rang  in 
it  so  much  of  true  feeling  and  resolution. 

"There  can  be  no  backing  down  now.  We  are 
both  agreed  upon  that,  aren't  we  ?  Imagine  for 
an  instant  that  I  were  first  to  blazon  my  trust  in  a 
woman  whom  others  suspected  by  becoming  en- 
gaged to  her  and  then  endorsed  their  suspicions 
by  breaking  off  the  engagement !  Suppose  that 
I  were  to  do  that  !  " 
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Mr.  Iliizlowood  allowed  his  lon<,Mngs  to  lead 
him  astray.     For  a  moment  h  ■  hoped. 

"  Well  ">  "  he  asked  eagerly. 

"You  ildn't  think  very  much  of  me,  would 

you  ?  Kat  yuu  nor  any  man.  A  cur— that  would 
be  the  word,  the  only  word,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

But  Mr.  liazlewood  refused  to  answer  that 
question.  He  looked  hehind  him  to  make  sure 
that  none  of  the  servants  were  within  hearing. 
Then  he  lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisper. 

"  What  if  Stella  has  deceived  you,  Dick  ?  " 

It  was  too  dark  for  him  to  sec  the  smile  upon 
his  son's  face,  but  he  heard  the  reply,  and  the 
confidence  of  it  stung  him  to  exasperation. 

"  She  hasn't  done  that,"  said  Dick.  "  If  you 
are  sure  of  nothing  else,  sir,  you  may  be  quite 
certain  of  what  I  am  telling  you  now.  She  hasn't 
done  that." 

He  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments  waiting 
for  any  rejoinder,  and  getting  none  he  continued  : 

"  There's  something  else  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
you  about." 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  The  date  of  our  marriairc." 

The  old  man  moved  sharp iy  in  his  chair. 

"  There's  no  hurry,  Richard.  You  must  find 
out  how  it  will  affect  your  career.  You  have 
been  so  long  at  Little  Beeding  where  we  hear  very 
little  from  the  outer  world.  You  must  consult 
vour  Colonel." 

Dick  Hazlewood  would  not  listen  to  the  argu- 
ment. 
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"  My  marriage  is  my  affair,  sir,  not  my  Colonel's. 
I  cannot  take  advice,  for  we  both  of  us  know  what 
it  would  be.  And  we  both  of  us  value  it  at  its 
pro|)cr  price,  don't  we  ?  " 

Mr.  Hazlewood  could  not  reply.  How  often  had 
he  inveighed  against  the  oj)inions  of  the  sleek 
worldly  people  who  would  add  up  advantages  in 
a  column  and  leave  out  of  their  consideration  the 
merits  of  the  higher  life. 

"  It  would  not  be  fair  to  Stella  wc  3  we  to  ask 
her  to  wait,"  Dick  resumed.  "  Any  delay — 
think  what  will  be  made  of  it  !  A  month  or  six 
weeks  from  now,  that  gives  us  time  enough." 

The  old  man  rose  abruj)tly  from  his  chair  with 
a  vague  word  that  he  would  think  of  it  and  went 
into  the  house.  He  saw  again  the  lovers  as  he  had 
seen  them  this  afternoon  walking  side  by  side 
slowly  towards  Stella  Ballantyne's  cottage  ;  and 
the  picture  even  in  the  retrospect  was  intolerable. 
The  marriage  must  not  take  place— yet  it  was  so 
near.  A  month  or  six  weeks  !  Mr.  Hazlewood 
took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  the  letter  to  Henry 
Thresk  at  last,  as  Robert  Pettifer  had  always  been 
sure  that  he  would  do.  It  was  the  simplest  kind 
of  letter  and  took  but  a  minute  in  the  writing. 
It  mentioned  only  his  miniatures  and  invited 
Henry  Thresk  to  Little  Deeding  to  sec  them,  as 
more  than  one  stranger  had  been  asked  before. 
The  answers  which  Thresk  had  given  to  the  ques- 
tions in  Notes  and  Queries  were  pleaded  as  an 
introduction  and  Thrctk  was  invited  to  choose  his 
own  day  and  remain  at  Little  Reeding  for  the  right. 
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Thr  reply  came  by  return  of  p(,st.     Tlnvsk  >vould 
come  to  Little  lieedi.ig  on  the  Friday  afternoon  of 
the  next,  week.     Ih  was   in  town,  for  Parliament 
Avas  sitting  late  that  year.     He  wtnild  reach  Little 
deeding  soon  after  five  so  that  he  mioht  have  an 
oj)portunity  of  seeing  the  miniatures  hy  daylight. 
Mr.    Ilazlewood    hurried    over    with    the    news"  to 
Robert  Pcttifer.     II,s  spirits  had  risen  at  a  bound. 
Already  he  saw  the  neighbourhood  freed  from  the 
disturbing  presence  of  Stella  Ballantyne  and  him- 
t.elf    eheerfully   resuming    his    multifarious    occu- 
pations. 

Robert  Pcttifer,  liowcver.  sj)oke  in  quite  another 
strain. 

''  I  am  not  so  sure  as  you,  Hazlew.iod.  The 
points  which  trouble  me  are  very  possibly  capable 
of  quite  simple  explanations.  I'hope  for  my  part 
that  they  will  be  so  explained." 

I'  You  hope  it  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Hazlewood. 

"  Yes.  I  want  Dick  to  marry,"  said  Robert 
Pcttifer. 

Mr.  Hazlewood  was  not,  however,  to  be  dis- 
couraged. II..  drove  back  to  his  house  counting 
the  days  which  must  j)ass  before  Thresk's  arrivM 
and  wondering  how  he  should  manage  to  conceal 
his  elation  from  the  keen  eyes  of  his  son.  But 
he  found  that  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  trouble 
himself  on  that  point,  for  this  very  morning  at 
luncheon  Dick  said  to  him  : 

"  I  thhik  that  I'll  run  up  to  town  this  afternoon 
father.     I  might  be  there  for  a  day  or  two." 

Mr.  Hazlewood  was  delighted.     No  other  pro- 
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posal  could  have  fitL' d  in  so  wh  11  with  his  selRinc. 
The  nurc  I'act  that  Dick  was  away  wouUl  start 
people  at  tlie  pleasant  business  of  eonjecturinjf 
mishaps  and  quarrels.  Perhaps  indeed  the  lovers 
had  quarrelled.  Perhaps  Richard  had  taken  his 
advice  and  was  off  to  consult  his  sujjcriors.  Mr. 
Hazlewood  scanned  his  son's  face  eagerly  but 
learnt  nothincj  from  it  ;  and  he  was  too  wary  to 
ask  any  questions. 

"  By  all  means,  Richard,"  he  said  carelessly, 
"  go  to  London  I  You  will  be  buck  by  next 
Friday,  I  sup{)ose." 

"  Oh  yes,  before  that.  I  shall  stay  at  my  own 
rooms,  so  if  you  want  me  you  can  send  me  a 
telegram." 

Dick  Hazlewood  had  a  small  flat  of  his  own  in 
some  Mansions  at  Westminster  which  had  seen 
very  little  of  him  that  summer. 

"  Thank  you,  Richard,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  But  I  shall  get  on  very  well,  and  a  few  days 
change  will  no  doubt  do  you  good." 

Dick  grinned  at  his  father  and  went  off  that 
afternoon  without  a  word  of  farewell  to  Stella  Bal- 
lantyne.  Mr.  Hazlewood  stood  in  the  hall  and  saw 
him  go  with  a  great  relief  at  his  heart.  Everything 
at  last  seemed  to  be  working  out  to  advantage. 
He  could  not  but  remember  how  so  very  few  weeks 
ago  he  had  been  urgent  that  Richard  should  spend 
his  summer  at  Little  Beeding  and  lend  a  hand  in 
the  noble  work  of  defending  Stella  Ballantyne 
against  ignorance  and  unreason.  But  the  twinge 
only  lasted  a  moment.     He  had  made  a  mistake, 
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as  ..II  mon  oc-ca.io.u.lly  do-ycs,  even  sa-acious 
and  thou^rlitiul  inopi,.  like  liirusclf.  Ami  tlio 
mistake  was  already  hcinir  repaired.  H,-  looked 
across  the  meadow  that  nifflit  at  the  Ijohted  blinds 
of  Stella's  windows  and  anticipated  an  evenin" 
when  those  windows  would  he  dark  and  tlu'  cottacre 
without  an  inhabitant,  " 

"  Very  soon,"  he  niurniureil  to  hinisdf,  "  very 
•M)on."'  He  had  not  one  sinrjle  throb  of  pity  for  her 
now,  not  a  single  speculation  whither  she  would 
po  or  what  she  would  make  of  lur  life.  His  own 
defence  of  her  had  now  become  a  fault  of  hers. 
He  wished  her  no  harm,  he  arrrucd,  but  in  a  week's 
tune  there  must  be  no  light  shining  behind  those 
blinds. 


CHAPTER    XXII 


A    WAY    OUT    OF    THE    TRAP 


Mr.  Hazlewood  was  very  glad  tlial  Ilicliaid  was 
away  in  London  during  this  week.  ExciliiiunL 
kept  him  feverish  and  the  fever  grew  as  the  number 
of  days  before  Thresk  was  to  eome  diminisheii. 
He  would  never  have  been  able  to  keej)  hi^  seeret 
had  every  meal  placed  him  under  his  son's  eyes. 
He  was  free  too  from  Stella  herself.  He  met  her 
but  once  on  the  Monday  and  th.e'^  it  was  in  tlie 
deep  lane  leading  towards  the  town.  It  was  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  she  was  driving 
homewards  in  an  open  fly.  Mr.  Hazlewood  stopped 
it  and  went  to  the  side. 

"  Richard  is  away,  Stella,  until  Wednesday,  as 
no  doubt  you  knew,"  he  said.  "  But  I  want  you 
to  come  over  to  tea  when  he  comes  back.  Will 
Friday  suit  you  ?  " 

She  had  looked  a  little  frightened  when  Mr. 
Hazlewood  had  called  to  the  driver  and  stopped 
the  carriage;  but  at  his  words  the  blood  rushed 
into  her  cheeks  and  her  eyes  shone  and  she  pushed 
out  her  hand  impulsively. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  she  cried,     "  Of  course  I  will 
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Nof  for  a  loni,'  time  luid  he  spoken  to  Iicr  with 
so  kind  a  voice  and  a  face  so  inielondcd.  She 
rejoiced  :if  the  ehjin^e  in  hiin  ;ind  s|i,,\v( d  liiiu  such 
J?ratitnde  as  is  ^iven  only  t(.  those  wlio  rendir 
j,'reat  service,  so  intense  u.is  her  lonnin^r  ,„,t  to 
estran.i,^'  Dick  from  his  f;ither. 

IJut  she  had  Ixconie  a  shrewd  observer  under 
the  stress  of  her  evil  destiny;  and  the  moiiuiit 
of  rejoicinij  once  past  she  he<,r;,,i  to  wonder  what 
hiid  hron<>ht  about  the  chantje.  Siie  jndired  Mr. 
Ila/Jewood  to  be  one  of  those  weak  and  effervesein<r 
characters  who  (!an  f,'row  more  obstinate  in  rcMiit- 
ment  than  any  others  if  their  |)ride  and  self-esteem 
receive  an  injury.  She  had  followed  of  late  the 
windings  of  his  thoughts.  She  put  the  result 
frankly  to  herself. 

"  He  hates  me.  lie  holds  me  in  horror." 
Why  then  the  sudden  chancre  ?  Slie  was  in  the 
mood  to  start  at  shadows  and  when  a  little  note 
was  brought  over  to  her  on  th(>  Friday  mornin.fj 
in  Mr.  Hazlcwood's  handwritin,<r  reminding,'  her 
of  her  enfj;af,'ement  she  was  filled  with  a  vajjue 
apprehension.  The  note  was  kindly  m  its  terms, 
yet  to  her  it  had  a  menaeinjT  and  sinister  look. 
Had  some  stroke  l)een  planned  a<rauist  her  ?  Was 
it  to  be  delivered  this  afternoon  ? 

Dick  came  at  lialf-past  four  from  a  village,  cricket 
match  to  fetch  he.-, 

"  You  are  ready,  Stella  ?  Riijht  !  For  we  can't 
spare  very  mucli  time.  I  have  a  surprise  for 
you." 

Stella  asked  him  what  it  was  and  he  answered  : 
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"There's  a  lK)ll^(•  for  sale  in  (Jnat   15(((Iiii<r 
think  that  yon  wonid  like  it." 

Stella's  face  softened  with  a  smile. 

""Anywhere,    Dick,"    sjn    said,    ""any  win  re 
earth." 

""  Hilt  here  best  of  all,"  he  answered.  "Not  to 
rnn  away— that's  onr  poll  .  Wt '11  make  our 
honw  in  our  own  south  eoiintr>'.  1  an-an;,ri(l  to 
take  you  over  the  house  between  half-past  live 
and  six   this  eveniu"." 

They  walked  across  to  Little  lieedinj,'  and  were 
made  welcome  by  Mr.  Ilazlewood.  He  came  (jut 
to  meet  them  in  the  j,'ai(ien  and  nervousness  made 
him   kittenish   and   arch. 

'"How  are  you,  Stella?"  he  inquired.  "'But 
there's  no  need  to  ask.  You  look  charming,'  and 
tipon  my  word  you  ^vow  youn«,'er  every  day. 
What  a  pretty  hat  !  Yes,  yes  !  Will  you  make 
tea  while  I  telephone  to  the  Pettifers  '}  They  seem 
to  be  late." 

He  skipped  off  with  an  alacrity  which  was  rather 
ridiculous.  But  Stella  watched  him  ^'o  without 
any  amusement. 

"  I  am  taken  ixgii'm  into  favour,"  she  said 
doubtfully. 

'"  That  shouldn't  distress  vou,  Stella,"  replied 
Dick. 

"  Yet  it  does,  for  I  ask  myself  why.  And  I 
don't  understand  this  tea-party.  Mr.  ilazlewood 
was  so  urgent  that  I  should  not  forget  it.  Perhaps, 
however,  I  ani  inventing  trouble." 

She  shook  herself  free  from  her  apprehensions 
15 
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»'"l  l-ll.'wcl  I)„k  ,nt„  tl.r  <irMwin^v.,,,„ni,  ul.rn- 
tl«-  krttl.-  n„s  hoilin.;  ai„l  tl,r  t,;,-s,.rvi,,.  .,,n,ul 
out.  Shila  vvrut  tnth,.  (ablcaial..p.,M-,l  tin-  little 
lu,ili()M;;iiy    caddy. 

"Ilnw    many   aiv   (•..iniiin.    l)i,  k  ?  "   si,,-  asked 
1  lif   rctt  dcr-s. 

''  My  duniirs,"  said  SMh,.  Iau-hiii;r  linhfly. 

"  And  you  and  my  lather  and  myself." 

"I'ive  alto-ether."  sa.d  Stella.  "  .She  he-ra,,  t<. 
nicasiMV  out  the  tea  into  the  tea-|.„t  hut  stoiuKd 
siuhlenly  in  the  middle  of  her  work. 

''  Ii>it  then-  are  six  euj.s."  she  said.  She  roimted 
them  asain  to  make  sure,  and  at  once  her  fears 
were  reawakened.  She  turned  to  Dick,  her  face 
quite  pale  and  her  big  eyes  dark  with  forehodin.rs. 
So  httle  now  was  needed  to  disquiet  her.  "  Who 
is  tlie  sixth  ?  " 

Diek  eanic  closer  to  her  and  put  his  arm  about 
lier  waist. 

''  I  <lon't  know,"  he  said  oently ;  "  hut  what  can 
It  matt.r  to  us,  Stella.      Think,  mv  dear  !  " 

-  No,  of  course,"  she  replied,  "  it  can't  make  anv 
difference,"    and    she    dipped    her    teaspoon    onc^ 
more  mto  the  caddy.     "  But  it's  a  little  curious 
isn  t  It  ?-that  your  father  didn't  mention  to  vou' 
that  there  was  another  guest  ?  " 

"Oh,    wait   a  moment,"  said    Diek.      "  He   did 
tell  me  fuere  would  be  some  visitor  here  to-dav 
but  I  forgo.^  all  about  it.     He  told  me  at  luncheon.' 
ihere  s  a  man  from  London  coming  down  to  have 
a  look  at  his  miniatures." 

"  His  miniatures  ?  "     Stella  was  pouring  :he  hot 
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wafer   iiit(.   the   tta-|...t.      Slir    nplucca    the    kcftlc 
on   it^  >taii(l  and  slmt   fhc  tea-caddy.      "And   Mr. 
'azleuodd  didn't    !<  II   yon   the  man's   name,"  she 
-said. 

'■  I  duhrt  a>k  him."  answered  Dick.      "  lie  oflen 
has    eolhctors    down." 

'"  I  see."  H(  r  head  was  hent  over  the  tea- 
tahle  ;  sIk  was  hnsy  witli  ht  r  brew  of  tea.  "  And 
I  was  sjjceially  asked  to  come  this  al't(  rnoon.  I 
had  a  note  this  inorninir  to  n mind  me."  .She 
looked  at  tilt  clock.  ■•  Dick,  if  we  arc  to  see  that 
honsc  this  afternoon  yon  hud  Inttcr  change  now 
before  the  visitors  eonie." 
*' That's  trn,-.      I  will." 

Dick  started  towards  the  door,  and  he  Iicard 
Stilla  come  swiftly  after  liim.  He  tnrned.  There 
was  so  nmch  tronhle  in  her  face.  He  caught 
her  in  his  arms. 

"  Dick,"  she  whispircd,  "  look  at  me.  Kiss 
nic  !  Vcs,  1  am  sure  of  yon."  and  she  clunn-  to 
linn.     Dick  Ilaziewood  lau<,dicd. 

^"  1  think  we  on<,'ht  to  be  fairly  happy  in  that 
house,"  and  she  let  him  go  witli  a  smile,  repeating 
hir  own  words,  "  Anywhere,  Dick,  anywhere  on 
earth." 

She  waited,  watching  him  tenderly  until  the  door 
was  closed.  Then  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  and  a  sob  burst  from  her  li{)S,  But  the  next 
moment  she  tore  her  hands  away  and  looked 
wildly  about  the  room.  She  ran  to  the  writing- 
table  and  scribbled  a  note  ;  she  thrust  it  into  an 
envelope   and   gunimcd    the   flap   securely    down. 
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Then  ^,,1-  ranc:  the  boll  and  v.aitcd  impatiently 
with  a  jcaphi.i-  heart  until  Hubbard  came  to  the 
door. 

"  Did  yoi'  rincr,  madam  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes.     Has  Mr.   Tliresk  arrived  yet  ?  " 

She  tried  to  eontrul  her  face,  to  spvat^  in  a  care- 
less and  indifferent  voice,  but  she  was  giddy  and 
the  room  wliirled  before  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  the  butler  answered  ;  and  it 
seemed  to  Stella  Ballantyne  that  once  more  she 
stood  in  the  dock  and  heard  the  verdict  spoken. 
Only  this  time  it  had  gone  against  her.  That 
queer  old  shuffling  butler  became  a  figure  of  doom, 
his  thin  and  piping  voice  uttered  her  condemna- 
tion. For  here  without  her  knowledge  was  Henry 
Thresk  and  she  was  bidden  to  meet  him  wit'^  the 
Pettilers  for  witnesses.  But  it  was  Henry  Thresk 
who  had  saved  her  before.  She  clung  to  that 
facT  now. 

'>Mr.  Thresk  arrived  a  few  minutes  ago." 
Just  before  old  Hazlewood  had  come  forward 
out  of  the  house  to  welcome  her  !  No  wonder 
he  was  in  such  high  spirits  !  Very  likely  all  that 
great  show  of  kindliness  and  welcome  was  made 
only  to  keep  her  in  the  garden  for  a  few  necessary 
moments. 

''  Wlure  is  Mi.  Thresk  now  ?  "  she  asked. 
■'  In  his  room,  madam." 
"  You  are  quite  sure  ?  " 
"  Quite." 

'•  Will  you  take  this  note  to  him,  Hubbard  ?  " 
and  ^Iie  licld  it  out  tu  the  butler. 
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"  Certainly,  madam." 

"  Will  you  take  it  at  once  ?     Give  it  into  his 
hands  please." 

Hubbard  took  the  note  and  went  out  of  the  room. 
Never  had  he  seemed  to  her  so  dilatory  and  slow. 
She  stared  at  the  door  as  though  her  sight  could 
pierce   the   panels.     She    imagined    him   climbing 
the  stairs  with  feet  which  loitered  more  at  each 
fresh  step.     Some  one  would  surely  stop  him  and 
ask  for  whom  the  letter  was  intended.     She  went 
to    the    door   which    led   into  the  hall,  opened  it 
and  listened.     No  one  was  descending  the  staircase 
and  she  heard  no  voices.     Then  above  her  Hubbard 
knocked  upon  a  door,  a  latch  clicked  as  the  door 
was   opened,  a  hollow  jarring  sound  followed  as 
the  door  was  sharply  closed.     Stella  went  back 
into  the   room.      The  letter  had  been  delivered  ; 
at  this   moment  Henry   Thresk  was   reading  it  ; 
and  with  a  sinking  heart  she  began  to  speculate 
in  what  spirit  he  would  receive  its  message.     Henry 
Thresk  !     The  unhappy  woman  bestirred  herself 
to  remember  him.     He  had  grown  dim  to  her  of 
late.     How  much  did  she  know  of  him  ?  she  asked 
herself.     Once  years  ago  there  had  been  a  month 
during  which  she  had  met  him  daily.     She  had 
given    her    heart    to    him,    yet   she    had    learned 
little   or   nothing   of   the  man   within    the  man's 
frame.     She  had  not  even  made  his  acquaintance. 
That   had    been    proved    to    her   one    memorable 
morning  upon  the  top  of  Bignor  Hill,  when  humili- 
ation had  so  deeply  seared  her  soul  that  only  during 
this  last  montli  had  it  been  healed.     In  the  great 
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extremities  of  her  life  Henry  Thresk  had  decided, 
not  she,  a*  d  iie  was  a  stranger  to  her.  She  beat 
her  poor  wings  in  vain  against  that  ironic  fact. 
Never  had  he  done  what  she  had  expected.  On 
Bignor  Hill,  in  the  Law  Court  at  Bombay,  he  had 
equally  surprised  her.  Now  once  more  he  held  her 
destinies  in  his  hand.  What  would  he  decide  ? 
What  had  he  decided  ? 

"  Yes,  he  will  liave  decided  now,"  said  Stella  to 
herself;  and  a  certain  calm  fell  upon  her  troubled 
soul.  Whatever  was  to  be  was  now  determined. 
She  went  back  to  the  tea-table  and  waited. 

Henry  Thresk  had  not  much  of   the   romantic 
in   his   character.     He   was   a   busy   man  making 
the  best  and  the  most  of  the  rewards  which  the 
years  brought  to  him,  and  slamming  the  door  each 
day   upon   the   day   which   had   gone   before.     He 
made  his   life  in  the   intellectual   exercise  of   his 
profession    and  his  membership  of  the   House  of 
Commons.     Upon  the  deeps  of  the  emotions  he  had 
closed  a  lid.     Yet  he  had  set  out  with  a  vague 
reluctance  to  Little  Beeding  ;   and  once  his  motor- 
car had  passed  Hindhead  and  dipped  to  the  weald 
of  Sussex  the  reluctance  had  grown  to  a  definite 
regret  that  he  should  once  more  have  come  into 
this  country.     His  recollections  were  of  a  dim  far- 
off  time,  so  dim  that  he  could  hardly  believe  that 
he  had  any   very  close  relation   with   the  young 
struggling  man  who  had  spent  his  first  real  holiday 
there.     But  the  young  man  had  been  himself  and 
he   liad   missed   his    opportunity  high    up  on  the 
downs  by  Arundel.      Words  which  Jane  Repton 
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had  spoken  to  him  in  Bombay  came  back  to  him 
on  this  summer  afternoon  like  a  refrain  to  the 
steady  hum  of  his  car.  "  You  can  get  what 
you  want,  so  long  as  you  want  it  enough,  but 
you  cannot  control  the  price  you  will  have  to 
pay." 

He  had  reached  Little  Beeding  only  a  few 
moments  before  Dick  and  Stella  had  crossed  into 
the  garden.  He  had  been  led  by  Hubbard  into 
the  library,  where  Mr.  Hazlewood  was  sitting. 
From  the  windows  he  had  even  seen  the  thatched 
cottage  where  Stella  Ballantyne  dwelt  and  its  tiny 
garden  bright  with  flowers. 

"  It  is  most  kind  of  you  to  come,""  Mr.  Hazle- 
wood had  said.  "  Ever  since  we  had  our  little 
correspondence  I  have  been  anxious  to  take  your 
opinion  on  my  collection.  Though  how  in  the 
world  you  manage  to  find  time  to  have  an  opinion 
at  all  upon  the  subject  is  most  perplexing.  I 
never  open  the  Times  but  I  see  your  name  figuring 
in  some  important  case." 

"  And  I,  Mr.  Hazlewood,"  Thresk  replied  with  a 
smile,  "  never  open  my  mail  without  receiving 
a  pamphlet  from  you.  I  am  not  the  only  active 
man  in  the  world." 

Even  at  that  moment  Mr.  Hazlewood  flushed 
with  pleasure  at  the  flattery. 

"  Little  reflections,"  he  cried  with  a  modest 
deprecation,  "  worked  out  more  or  less  to  com- 
pleteness—may I  say  that  ?— in  the  quiet  of  a 
rural  life,  sparks  from  the  tiny  flame  of  my  mid- 
night oil."     He  picked  up  one  pamphlet  from  a 
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stack  by  his  writing-table.     "  You  might  perhaps 
care  to  look  at  The  Prison  Walls.'' 
Thresk  drew  back. 

"I  have  got  mine,  Mr.  Hazlcwood,"  he  said 
firmly.  "  Every  man  in  England  should  have  one. 
I^o  man  m  England  has  a  right  to  two." 

Mr.  Hazlewood  fairly  twittered  with  satisfaction. 
Here  was  a  notable  man  from  the  outside  world  of 
affairs  who  knew  his  work  and  held  it  in  esteem 
Obviously  then  he  was  right  to  take  these  few  dis- 
agreeable twists  and  turns  which  would  ensure  to 
him  a  mind  free  to  pursue  his  labours.  He  looked 
down  at  the  pamphlet  however,  and  his  satisfaction 
was  a  trifle  impaired. 

"I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  quite  my  best 
work,"  he  said  timidly-"  a  little  hazardous 
perhaps." 

"  Would  you  say  that  ?  "  asked  Thresk. 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  should."  Mr.  Hazlewood  had 
the  air  of  one  making  a  considerable  concession. 
"  The  very  title  is  inaccurate.  The  Prison  Walls 
must  Cast  no  Shadows."  He  repeated  the  sentence 
with  a  certain  unction.  "  The  rhythm  is  perhaps 
not  amiss,  but  the  metaphor  is  untrue.  My  son 
pointed  it  out  to  me.  As  he  says,  all  walls  cast 
shadows." 

"  Yes,"  said  Thresk.  "  The  trouble  is  to  know 
where  and  on  whom  the  shadow  is  going  to  fall." 

Mr.riazlewood  was  startled  by  the  careless  words. 
He  came  to  earth  heavily.  All  was  not  as  yet  quite 
ready  for  the  little  trick  which  had  been  devised. 
The  Pettifers  had  not  arrived. 
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"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  your  room,  Mr. 
Thrcsk,"  he  said.  "  Your  bag  has  been  taken  up, 
no  doubt.  We  will  look  at  my  miniatures  after 
tea." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  Thresk  as  he  followed 
Hazlewood  to  the  door.  "  But  you  must  not 
expect  too  much  knowledge  from  me." 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  his  host  with  a  laugh.  "  Pettifor 
tells  me  that  you  are  a  great  authority." 

"  Then  Pettifer's  wrong,"  said  Thresk  and  so 
stopped.  "Pettifer?  Pcttifer  ?  Isn't  he  a 
solicitor  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  told  me  that  he  knew  you.  He 
married  my  sister.     They  are  both  coming  to  tea." 

With  that  he  led  Thresk  to  his  room  and  left 
him  there.  The  room  was  over  the  porch  of  the 
house  and  looked  down  the  short  level  drive  to 
the  iron  gates  and  the  lane.  It  was  all  familiar 
ground  to  Thresk  or  rather  to  that  other  man  with 
whom  Thresk's  only  connection  was  a  dull  throb 
at  his  heart,  a  queer  uneasiness  and  discomfort. 
He  leaned  out  of  the  window.  He  could  hear  the 
river  singing  between  the  grass  banks  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden  behind  him.  He  would  hear  it 
through  the  night.  Then  came  a  Knocking  upon 
his  door,  and  he  did  net  notice  it  at  once.  It 
was  repeated  and  he  turned  and  said  : 

"  Come  in  !  " 

Hubbard  advanced  with  a  note  upon  a  salver. 

"  Mrs.    Ballantyne  asked  me  to  give    you  this 
at  once,  sir." 

Thresk  stared  at  tin-  butler.     The  name  was  so 
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apposite  to  his  thoughts  that  lie  could  not  believe 
it    had  been    uttered.     But  the    salver    was    held 
out  to  him  and  the  handwritiucr  upon  the  envelope 
removed  his  doubts.     He  took  it  up,  said  "  Thank 
you  "  in  an  absent  voice  and  waited  until  the  door 
was  closed  again  and  he  was  alone.     The  last  time 
he  had  seen  that  writing  was  eighteen  months  ago. 
A  little   note  of   thanks,   blurred   with   tears   and 
scribbled    hastily   and    marked   with   no   address, 
had    been    handed    to    him    in    Bombay.     Stella 
Ballantyne  had  disappeared  then.     She  was  here 
now  at  Little  Bceding  and  his  relationship  with 
the  young  struggling  barrister  of  ten  years  back 
suddenly  became  actual  and  near.     He  tore  open 
the  envelope  and  read. 

"  Be  prepared  to  sec  me.  Be  prepared  to  hear 
news  of  me.  I  will  have  a  talk  with  you  afterwards 
if  you  like.     This  is  a  trap.     Be  kind." 

He  stood  for  a  while  with  the  letter  in  his  hand, 
speculating  upon  its  meaning,  until  the  wheels  of  a 
car  grated  on  the  gravel  beneath  his  windov/.  The 
Pettifers  had  come.  But  Thresk  was  in  no  hurry 
to  descend.  He  read  the  note  through  many  times 
before  he  hid  it  away  in  his  letter-case  and  went 
down  the  stairs. 
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Meanwhile  Stella  Ballantyiic  waited  below.  She 
heard  Mr.  Hazlewood  in  the  hall  j^reeting  the 
Pettifers  with  the  false  joviality  which  sat  so  ill 
upon  him  ;  she  imagined  the  shy  nods  and  glances 
which  told  them  that  the  trap  was  properly  set. 
Mr.  Hazlewood  led  them  into  the  room. 

"  Is  tea  ready,  Stella  ?     We  won't  wait  for  Dick," 
he  said,  and  Stella  took  her  place  at  the  table. 
She  had  her  back  to  the  door  by  which  Thresk 
would  enter.     She  had  not  a  doubt  that  thus  her 
chair   had    been    deliberately    placed.     He   would 
be  in  the  room  and  near  to  the  table  before  he 
saw  her.     He  would  not  have  a  moment  to  pre- 
pare himself  against  the  surprise  of  her  presence. 
Stella  listened  for  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  in  the 
hall  ;   she  could  not  think  of  a  single  topic  to  talk 
about  except  the  presence  of  that  extra  sixth  cup  ; 
and  that  she  must  not  mention  if  the  tables  were 
really  to  be  turned  upon  her  antagonists.     Surprise 
must  be  visible  upon  her  side  when  Thresk  did  come 
in.     But  she  was  not  alone  in  finding  conversation 
difficult.     Embarrassment  and  expectancy  weighed 
down  the  whole  party,  so  that  they  began  suddenly 
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to  spoak  at  once  and  .sininltancouslv  to  stop. 
Robert  Pettifer  however  asked  if  Dick  was  jjlayin^' 
cricket,  and  so  gave  Harold  Hazleuood  an  oppor- 
tunit  \ 

"N(),  the  match  was  over  early,"  said  the  old 
man,  and  he  settled  himself  in  his  arm-chair.  "  I 
have  ffiven  some  study  to  the  subject  of  cricket," 
he  said. 

"  You  ?  "  asked  Stella  with  a  smile  of  surprise. 
Was  he  merely  playing  for  time,  she  wondered  ? 
But  he  had  the  air  of  contentment  with  which  he 
usuaUy  embarked  upon  his  disquisitions. 

'  Yes.  1  do  not  consider  our  national  pastime 
beneath  a  philosopher's  attention.  I  have  formed 
two  theories  about  the  trame." 

'  I  am  sure  you  have,"  Robert  Pettifer  inter- 
posed. 

"  And  I  have  invented  two  improvements, 
though  I  admit  at  once  that  they  will  have  to  wait 
until  a  more  enlightened  age  than  ours  adopts 
them.  In  the  first  place  "—and  Mr.  Hazlewood 
flourished  a  forefinger  in  the  air—"  the  game  ought 
to  be  played  with  a  soft  ball.  There  is  at  present 
a  suggestion  of  violence  about  it  which  the  use  of 
a  soft  ball  would  entirely  remove." 

"Entirely,"  Mr.  Pettifer  agreed  and  his  wife 
exclaimed  impatiently : 

"  Rubbish,    Harold,    rubbish  !  " 

Stella    broke    nervously   into   the  conversation. 

"  Violence  ?  W^hy  even  wom(;n  play  cricket, 
Mr.   Hazlewood." 

"  I   cannot,    Stella,"    he  returned,  "  accept  the 
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view  that  whatever  women  do  must  necessarily 
be  right.  There  are  instances  to  the  contrary." 
"  Yes.  I  come  across  a  few  of  them  in  my 
office,"  Robert  Prttifer  said  grimly  ;  and  once  more 
embarrassment  threatened  to  descend  uj)on  the 
party.  But  Mr.  Ilazlewood  was  off  upon  a  favour- 
ite theme.  His  eyes  glistened  and  the  object  of 
the  gathering  vanished  for  the  moment  from  his 
thoughts. 

"  And  in  the  second  place,"  he  resumed,  "  the 
losers  should  be  accounted  to  have  won  the  game." 

"  Yes,  that  must  be  right,"  said  Pettifcr.  "  Upon 
my  word  you  arc  in  form,  Hazlewood." 

"  But  why  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Pettifcr. 

Harold  Hazlewood  smiled  upon  her  as  upon  a 
child  and  explained  : 

"  Because  by  adopting  that  system  you  would 
do  something  to  eradicate  the  spirit  of  rivalry, 
the  desire  to  win,  the  ambition  to  beat  some- 
body else  which  is  the  bottom  of  half  our  national 
troubles." 

"  And  all  our  national  success,"  >aid  Pettifcr. 

Hazlewood  patted  his  brother-in-law  upon  the 
shoulder.  He  looked  at  him  indulgently.  "  You 
are  a  Tory,  Robert,"  he  said,  and  implied  that 
argument  with  such  an  one  was  mere  futility. 

He  had  still  his  hand  upon  Pettifcr's  shoulder 
when  the  door  opened.  Stella  saw  by  the  change 
in  his  face  that  it  was  Thresk  who  was  entering. 
But  she  did  not  move. 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Hazlewood.  "  Come  over  here 
and  take  a  cup  of  tea." 
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Tl.rcsk  (Mino  forward  to  tlic  table.  He  scenu'd 
alto^^ethcr  niK-oiiseioiis  that  the  eyes  of  the  two 
nini  were  (ipoii  him. 

"Thi.iik  yon.  Ishoiil.l  :•  o,„-."  he  said,  ajid 
at  the  sound  of  hi.  voiet  S,,lhi  Hall.nityne  tiiuinl 
around  in  her  chair. 

'•  Von  !  "  sh<'  eri,d  and  the  ery  was  piteheil  in 
a  tone  of  phaairc  and  welcome. 

'^  Of  eonrsr  von  know  .Mi,.  Hallanf vne,"  .aid 
Hazk-wood.  II,.  saw  Stella  rise  fn.m'her  cliair 
and  hold  out  her  liand  to  Thrcsk  with  the  colour 
aflame  in  lur  cheeks. 

"Yon  are  siirprisfd  to  sec  nie  ajrain,"  she  saiil. 
Thrcsk    took   lu  r  hand    cordially.     "  I    am    dc- 
lij^hted  to  see  you  a^ain,"  he  replied. 

"  And  1  U>  see  you,"  said  Stella,  "  for  I  have 
never  yet  had  a  chance  of  thankin,:r  you  ;  "  and  she 
spoke  with  so  much  frankness  that  even  Pettifer 
was  shaken  in  his  suspicions.  She  turned  upon 
Mr.  Hazlewood  with  a  mimicry  of  indis-nation. 
'•  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Hazlewood.  that  v>m  have  done 
a  very  cruel  thini,'  ?  " 

Mr.  Hazlewood  was  utterly  discomfited  by  the 
failure  of  his  j>l,^t,  and  when  Stella  attacked 
hmi  so  directly  he  had  not  a  doubt  but  that  she 
had  divined  Ids  treachery. 

I'  I  ?  "    he    gasped.     "  Cruel  ?     How  ?  " 
"  In  not  telhng  me  beforeh.and   that   I  was    to 
meet  so  njood  a  friend  of  mine."     Her  face  relaxed 
to  a  smile  as  she  added  :    "  I  would  have  put  on 
my  best  frock  in  his  honour." 

Undoubtedly  Stella   carried  off   the   honour   of 
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that  ciKv.nntcr.  Slu-  li.-.d  at  oua-  driven  the 
i)attlc  with  spint  on  to  Hazlcuocl's  „wn  around 
and  left  hini  worsted  .nul  contiiscd.  Hut  the  c  iid 
wa,  not  yit.  Mr.  Hnzl, w..od  wait.d  for  hi>  son 
Richard,  and  when  Richard  appeared  lieexciainud  : 
"  Ah,  here's  my  son.  Let  nie  [.rts.rit  hini  to  you, 
Mr.  Thresk.     And  there's   the  laniily." 

He  leaned  hack,  witli  a  sniih^  in  his  eves,  watch- 
in;,'  Henry  Thnsk.      R„J„.rt  P,  ttifer  watehed  too 
"  The  t-.niily  ?  "  Thresk  asked.      '•  Is  Mrs.  liallan- 
tync  a  rehition  then  ?  " 

'I  She  is  o,)in„  to  be,"  said  Dick. 
"\cs,"  Mr.  Hazlewood  cx[)hiined.  still  bcaniiiK' 
and  still  watclifnl.      "  Richard  and  Stella  arc  ffoitm 
to  be  married." 

A  pause  followed  which  was  just  perceptible 
before  Thresk  spoke  again.  But  he  had  his  face 
under  control.  He  took  the  stroke  without  flinch- 
ing.    He  turned  to  Dick  with  a  smile. 

''  Some  men  have  all  the  luck,"  he  said,  and  Dick, 
who  liad  been  looking  at  him  in  bewildcrment.crie(» 
^'Mr.  Thresk?     Not  the  Mr.   Thresk   to   whom 
I  owe  so  much  ?  " 

"  The  very  man,"  said  Thresk,  and  Dick  held  out 
his  hand  to  him  gravely. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said.  "  When  I  think  of  the 
horrible  net  of  doubt  and  assumption  in  which 
Stella  was  coiled,  I  tell  you  I  feel  cold  down  mv 
sp-ne  even  now.  If  you  hadn't  come  forward 
Wi.,h  your  facts " 

"  Yes,"  Thresk  interposed.  "  If  I  hadn't  come 
forward  with  my  facts.     Rut  I  couldn't  well  kee^) 
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tli(  111    f(»   myself,   could    I  ?  "      A   few    iiiurc  words 
wcic  said  and  then  Dick  rose  from  his  chair. 

"  Time's  ii|»,  Stella."  and  he  c\|ilained  to  Henry 
'1  hresk  :  "  We  have  to  look  oV(  r  a  house  this  alter- 
no(»n."' 

••  A  house  ?  V.s,  I  s,.-,"  said  Thr(  sk,  hut  he 
spoke  slowly  and  there  was  just  audihk:  a  little 
inflection  ol  doubt,  in  his  voice.  Stella  was  listtn- 
int:  for  it  ;  slu'  heard  it  when  hir  two  intago'iists 
noticed  nothin}^. 

Hut.  Dii'k,"  she  said  ([lickiy,  "  we  can  put  the 
insp((;tion  off." 

'"  Not  (Ml  myaccount,"  .hresk  returniil.  "Then's 
no  need  for  tliat."  lit  was  not  lookinj,'  at  Stella 
whilst  he  spoke  and  iie  loni,red  to  see  his  face. 
She  must  know  exactly  how  she  stood  witli  him, 
what  he  th()U(,'ht  of  her.  Siic  turned  impulsively 
to  Mr.  llazlewood. 

"■  1  haven't  heci.  asked,  hut  may  I  ctiiiic  to 
dinner  ?     You  see  I  ow  e  a  jrood  deal  to  Mr.  Thresk." 

Mr.  Hazlewood  was  lor  the  moment  at  a  loss. 
lie  had  not  lost  hojjc  that  between  now  and  dinner- 
time explanations  would  be  <riven  whicli  would 
banish  Stella  IJallantyne  alto<,'ether  from  Little 
Beediiit,'.  But  he  had  no  excuse  ready  and  he 
staminereil  out  : 

•'  Of  course,  my  dear.  Didn't  I  ask  you  ?  I  must 
have  for<fotten.  1  certainly  expect  you  to  dine 
with  us  to-ni^ht.    Mar<^aret  will  no  doubt  be  here." 

Marjjrarct  Pettifer  had  taken  little  part  in  the 
conversation  about  the  tea-table.  She  sat  ia 
frigid  hostility,  speakuig  only  when  politeness  com- 
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nKuulcd.      She    :h'((  |)t((l    her    hrol  hcr's    invitation 
with  a   iiKiiiosyllahlc. 

'•'I'liaiik  yon,"  said  Stella,  and  sjn- fj^c-cd  Henry 
Tiin-k,  lookinLT  liini  sttaiir|,t  in  the;  eyes  I)ut  not 
daring  to  lay  any  speei.d  st  ress  n|)on  the  words; 
"  'I'hen  I  shall  see  yon  to-iiinht." 

'I  hresk  read  in  her  face  a  prayer  tliat  he  should 
hold  his  hand  until  she  had  u  ehancc  to  speak  with 
hnn.  She  turned  away  and  went  frotn  the  room 
with  Diek  Ila/.lewood. 

The  old  man  rose  as  s,„,ii  as  the  (h.or  was  closed. 

"  Now  we  miMld  have  a  look  at  the  miniatures, 
Mr.  Thresk.  Vou  will  excuse  us,  Mar^'aret,  won't 
you  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  she  answe/  1  u|)on  a  nod  from  her 
husband.  The  two  men  passed  through  the  doors 
into  the  great  library  whilst  Thresk  took  a  more 
ceremonious  leave  of  Mrs.  Pettifer  ;  and  as  Ilazle- 
wood  opened  the  drawers  of  liis  cabinets  Robert 
Pettifer  said  in  a  whisper  : 

"That  was  a  j)retty  good  failure,  I  must  say. 
And  it  was  my  idea  too." 

"  Yes,"  replied  llazlewood  in  a  voice  as  low. 
"  What  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  That  tliey  share  no  secret." 
"  Vou  arc  satisfied  then  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  say  that  ;  "  and  Thresk  himself 
appeared  in  the  doorway  and  went  across  to  the 
w  ting-table  ui)on  which  Hazlewood  had  just  laid 
a  drawer  in  which  miniatures  were  ranged. 

"  I  haven't  met  you,"  said  Pettifer,  "  since  you 
led  for  us  in  the  great  Birmingham  will-suit." 
16 
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"  No,"  answered  Tlircsk  as  he  took  his  sent  at 
tlie  table.  "  It  wasn't  quite  such  a  tougli  fijrht 
a>  I  expected.  You  sec  there  wasn't  one  really 
reliable  witness  for  the  defence." 

"  No,"  said  Pettifcr  jirinily.  "  Ii  there  had  been 
we  should  have  been  beaten." 

Mr.  Hazlewood  began  to  point  out  this  and  that 
miniature  of  his  collection,  bending  over  Thresk 
as  he  did  so.  It  seemed  that  the  two  collector^ 
were  quite  lost  in  their  common  hobby  until 
Robert  Pettifer  gave  the  signal. 

Then  Mr.  Hazlewood  began  : 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr  Thresk,  for 
reasons  quite  outside  these  miniatures  of  mine." 

He  spoke  with  a  noticeable  awkwardness,  yet 
Henry  Thresk  dis.regarded  it  altogether. 

"  Oh  !  "  he  said  carelessly. 

"  Yes.  Being  Richard's  frthcr  I  am  naturally 
concerned  in  everything  which  affects  him  nearly 
— the  trial  of  Stella  Ballantyne  for  instar   '^." 

Thresk  bent  his  head  down  over  the  tra^ . 

"  Quite  so,"  he  said.  He  pointed  to  a  minia- 
ture. "  I  saw  that  at  Christie's  and  coveted 
it  myself." 

"  Did  you  ?  "  Mr.  Hazlewood  asked,  and  he 
almost  offered  it  as  a  bribe.  "  Now  you  gave 
evidence,  INFr.  Thresk." 

Thresk  nt  vcr  lifted  his  head. 

"  You  have  no  doubt  read  the  evidence  I  gave," 
he  said,  peering  from  this  delicate  jewel  of  the 
painter's  art  to  that. 

"  To  be  sure." 
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"  And  since  your  son  is  ciij^a^rcd  to  Mrs,  Ball- 
antyne,  I  suppose  that  you  wc  ic  sutisfied  with 
it  "—and  he  paused  to  give  a  triflo  of  significance 
to  his  next  words—"  as  the  jury  was." 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  Mr.  Hazlewood  stammered, 
"  but  a  witness,  I  think,  only  answer-,  the  questions 
put  to  him." 

"  That  is  so,"  said  Thresk,  "  if  he  is  a  wise  wit- 
ness." He  took  one  of  the  miniatures  out  of  the 
drav/er  and  held  it  to  the  lij?ht.  But  Mr.  Hazlewood 
was  not  to  be  deterred. 

"  And  subsequent  renection,"  he  continued 
obstinately,  "  might  suggest  that  all  the  questions 
which  could  throw  light  upon  the  trial  had  not 
been  put." 

Thresk  replaced  the  miniature  in  the  drawer 
in  front  of  him  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  He 
looked  now  straight  at  Mr.  Hazlewood. 

"  It  was  not,  I  take  it,  in  order  to  put  those 
questions  >  me  that  you  were  kind  enough,  Mr. 
Hazlewood,  to  ask  me  to  give  my  opinion  on  your 
miniatures.  For  Ihat  would  have  been  setting 
a  trap  for  me,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

Hazlewood  stared  at  Thresk  with  the  bland 
innocence  of  a  child.  "  Oh  no,  no,"  he  declared,  and 
then  an  insinuating  smile  beamed  upon  his  long 
thin  face.  "  Only  since  you  are  here  and  since 
so  much  is  at  stake  for  me — my  son's  happiness — 
I  hoped  that  you  might  perhaps  give  us  an  answer 
or  two  which  would  disperse  the  doubts  of  some 
suspicious  people." 

"  Who  ore  they  ?  "  asked  Thre.k. 
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"  NcifThbours  of  ours,"  replied  Hazlcwood,  and 
thereupon  Robert  Pettifer  stepped  forward.  He 
had  remained  aloof  and  silent  until  this  moment. 
Now  he  s|)oke  shortly,  but  he  spoke  to  the  point: 

"  I  for  one." 

Thresk  turned  with  a  smile  uixm  Pettifer. 

"  I  thoujrht  so.  I  reeooni-cd  Mr.  Pcttifer's 
hand  m  all  this.  But  he  ou^ht  to  know  that  the 
sudden  confrontation  of  a  suspected  person  with 
unexpected  witnesses  takes  place,  in  those  coun- 
tries wliere  the  method  is  practised,  before  the 
trial  ;  not,  as  you  so  ingeniously  ;;rr;Miged  it  this 
afternoon,  two  years  after  the  verdict  has  been 
given." 

Robert  Pettifer  turned  red.  Then  he  looked 
whimsically  across  the  table  at  his  brother-in-law. 

"  We  had  better  make  a  clean  breast  of  it, 
Hazlewood." 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Thresk  gently. 

Pettifer  came  a  step  nearer.  "  We  are  in  the 
wrong,"  he  said  bluntly.  "  But  we  have  an 
excuse.  Our  trouble  is  very  great.  Here's  my 
brother-in-law  to  begin  with,  whose  whole  creed  of 
life  has  been  to  deride  the  autho:_iiy  of  conventional 
man — to  tilt  against  established  opinion.  Mrs. 
Ballantyne  comes  back  from  her  trial  in  Bombay 
to  make  her  home  again  at  Little  Beeding.  Hazle- 
wood champions  her — not  for  her  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  his  theories.  It  pleases  his  vanity. 
Now  he  can  prove  that  he  is  not  as  others  are." 

Mr.  Hazlewood  did  not  relish  this  merciless 
analysis  of  his  character.     He  twisted  in  his  chair. 
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he   uttered   a    murmur   ri   protest.     But    Robert 
Pettifcr  waved  him  down  and  continued  : 

"  So  he  brings  her  to  his  house.  Ke  canvasses 
for  her.  He  throws  his  son  in  her  wav.  She  has 
beauty — she  has  something  more  than  beauty — 
she  stands  apart  as  a  woman  who  has  walked 
through  fire.  She  has  suffered  very  mucft.  Look 
at  it  how  one  will,  she  has  suffered  beyond  her 
deserts.  She  has  pretty  deferential  ways  which 
make  their  inevitable  ap{)eal  to  women  as  to  men. 
In  a  word,  Hazlewood  sets  the  ball  rolling  and  it 
gets  beyond  his  reach." 

Thresk  nodded. 

"  Yes,  I  understand  that." 

"  Finally,  Hazlewood's  son  falls  in  love  with  her 
— not  a  boy,  mind,  but  a  man  claiming  a  man's 
right  to  marry  where  he  loves.  And  at  once  in 
Hazlewood  conventional  man  awakes." 

"  Dear  me,  no,"  interposed  Harold  Hazlewood. 

"  But  1  say  yes,"  Pettifer  contmued  impertu"!)- 
ably.  "  Conventional  man  awakes  in  him  and  cries 
loudly  against  the  marriage.  Then  there's  my- 
self. I  am  fond  of  Dick.  I  liavc  no  child.  He  will 
be  my  heir  and  I  am  not  poor.  He  is  doing  well 
in  his  profession.  To  be  an  Instructor  of  the  Staff 
Corps  at  his  age  means  hard  work,  keenness, 
ability.  I  look  forward  to  a  great  career.  I 
am  very  fond  of  him.  And — understand  me, 
Mr.  Thresk  " —  he  checked  his  speech  and  weighed 
his  words  very  carefully — "  I  wouldn't  say  that 
he  would  not  marry  Stella  Ballantyne  just  because 
Stella  Ballantyne  has  lahi  under  a  grave  charge  of 
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which  she  has  been  acquitted.  No,  I  may  be  as 
formal  as  my  brotl\cr-in-law  tninks,  but  I  hold  a 
wider  faith  than  that.  But  I  am  not  satisfied. 
That  is  the  truth,  Mr.  Thrcsk.  I  am  not  sure  of 
what  happened  in  that  tent  in  far-away  Chitipur 
after  you  had  ridden  away  to  catch  the  night  mail 
to  Bombay." 

Robert  Pettifcr  had  made  his  confession  simply 
and  with  some  dignity.  Thresk  looked  at  him  for 
a  few  moments.  Was  he  wondering  whet^'cr  he 
could  answer  the  questions  ?  Was  he  he  ating 
through  anger  at  the  trick  which  had  been  played 
upon  him  ?  Pettifcr  could  not  tell.  He  waited 
in  suspense.  Thrcsk  pushed  his  chair  back  sud- 
denly and   came  forward   from   behind  the   table. 

"  Ask  your  questions,"  he  said. 

"  You  consent  to  answer  them  ?  "  Mr.  Hazle- 
wood  cried  joyously,  and  Thresk  replied  with 
coldness : 

"  I  must.  For  if  I  don't  consent  your  sus- 
picions at  once  are  double  what  they  were.  But 
I  am  not  pleased." 

"  Oh,  we  practised  a  little  diplomacy,"  said 
Hazlewood,  making  light  of  his  offence. 

"  Diplomacy  !  "  For  the  first  time  a  gleam 
of  anger  shone  in  Thresk's  eyes.  "  You  have  got 
me  to  your  house  by  a  trick.  You  have  abused  your 
position  as  my  host.  And  but  that  I  should  injure 
a  woman  whom  life  has  done  nothing  but  injure 
I  should  go  out  of  your  door  this  instant." 

He  turned  his  back  upon  Harold  Hazlewood  and 
sat  down  in  a  chair  opposite  to  Robert  Pettifcr.    A 
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little  round  table  separated  them.  Pcttifer,  seated 
upon  a  coueh,  took  from  his  pocket  the  envelope 
with  the  press-cuttings  and  spread  them  on  the 
table  in  front  of  him.  Thresk  lolled  back  in  his 
chair.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  in  no  terror  of 
Pettifer's  examination. 

"  I  am  at  your  service,"  he  said. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

TIIKESK    EXPLAINS 

The  afternoon  sunlight  poured  into  the  room  golden 
and  clear.  Outside  the  open  windows  the  garden 
was  noisy  with  birds  and  the  river  babbled  between 
its  banks.  Henry  Thresk  shut  his  ears  against  the 
music.  For  all  his  appearance  of  case  he  dreaded 
the  encounter  which  was  now  begun.  Pettifer 
he  knew  to  be  a  shrewd  man.  He  watched  him 
methodically  arranging  his  press-cuttings  in  front 
of  him.  Pettifer  might  well  find  some  weak  poiiit 
in  his  story  which  he  himself  had  not  dis- 
covered ;  and  whatever  course  he  was  minded 
afterwards  to  take,  here  and  now  he  was  deter- 
mined once  more  to  fight  Stella's  battle. 

"  I  need  not  go  back  on  the  facts  of  the  trial," 
said  Pettifer,  "  They  are  fresh  enough  in  your 
memory,  no  doubt.  Your  theory  as  I  understand 
it  ran  as  follows  :  While  you  were  mounting  your 
camel  on  the  edge  of  the  camp  to  return  to  the 
station  and  Ballantyne  was  at  your  side,  the  thief- 
whose  arm  you  had  both  seen  under  the  tent  wall, 
not  knowing  that  now  you  had  the  photograph  of 
Bahadur  Salak  which  he  wished  to  steal, slipped  into 

the  tent  unperceived,  took  up  the  rook-rifle " 
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"  Which  was  standing  by  Mrs.  Ballantyne's 
writing-table,"  Thresk  interposed. 

"  Loaded  it, " 

"  The  cartridges  were  lying  open  in  a  drawer." 

"  And  shot  Ballantyne  on  his  return." 

"  Yes,"  Thresk  agreed.  "  In  addition  you  must 
remember  that  when  Captain  Ballantyne  was  found 
an  hour  or  so  later  Mrs.  Ballantyne  was  in  bed 
and  asleep." 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Pettifer.  "  In  brief,  Mr. 
Thresk,  you  supplied  a  ren  on;ible  motive  for  the 
crime  and  some  evidence  of  a  criminal.  And  I 
admit  that  on  ycur  testimony  the  jury  returned 
the  only  verdict  which  it  was  possiljle  to  give." 

"  What  troubles  you  then  ?  "  Henry  Thresk 
asked,  and  Pettifer  replied  drily  : 

"  Various  points.  Here's  one — a  minor  one. 
If  Captain  Ballantyne  was  shot  by  a  thief  detected 
in  the  act  of  thieving  why  should  that  thief  risk 
capture  and  death  by  dragging  Captain  Ballantyne's 
body  out  into  the  open  ?  It  seems  to  me  the  lasit 
thing  which  he  would  naturally  do." 

Thresk  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  can't  explain  that.  It  is  perhaps  possible 
that  not  finding  the  photograph  h(^  fell  into  a 
blind  rage  and  satisfied  it  by  violence  towards  the 
dead  man." 

"  Dead  or  dying,"  Mr.  Pettifer  corrected. 
"There  seems  to  have  been  some  little  doubt 
upon  that  point.  But  your  theory's  a  little  weak, 
isn't  it  ?  To  get  away  unseen  would  be  that 
thief's  first  preoccupation,  surely  ?  " 
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"  Reasoning  as  you  and  I  arc  doing  here  quietly, 
at  our  case,  in  this  room,  no  doubt  you  are  right, 
Mr.  Pcttifcr.  But  criminals  are  caught  because 
they  don't  reason  quietly  when  they  have  just 
committed  a  crime.  The  behaviour  of  a  man  whose 
mind  is  influenced  by  that  condition  cannot  be 
explained  always  by  any  laws  of  i)syeiiology.  He 
may  be  in  a  wild  panic.  He  may  act  as  madmen 
act,  or  like  a  child  in  a  rage.  And  if  my  explana- 
tion is  weak  it's  no  weaker  than  the  only  other 
hyjiothesis  :  that  Mrs.  Ballantyne  herself  dragged 
him  into  the  open." 

Mr.  Pcttifcr  shook  his  head. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure.  I  can  conceive  a  condition 
of  horror  in  the  wife,  horror  at  what  she  had  done, 
which  would  make  that  act  not  merely  possible 
but  almost  inevitable.  I  make  no  claims  to  beincr 
an  imaginative  man,  Mr.  Thrcsk,  but  I  try  to 
put  myself  into  the  position  of  the  wife  ;  "  and  he 
described  with  a  vividness  for  which  Thresk  was 
not  prepared  the  scene  as  he  saw  it. 

"  She  goes  to  bed,  she  undresses  and  goes  to  bed 
— she  must  do  that  if  she  is  to  escape — she  puts 
out  her  light,  she  lies  in  the  dark  awake,  and 
under  the  same  roof,  close  to  her,  in  the  dark  too, 
is  lying  the  man  she  has  killed.  Just  a  short  passage 
separates  her  from  him.  There  are  no  doors — mind 
that,  Mr.  Thrcsk — no  doors  to  lock  and  bolt, 
merely  a  grass  screen  which  you  could  lift  with 
your  forefinger.  Wouldn't  any  and  every  one  of  the 
little  cracks  and  sounds  and  breathings  of  which 
the  quietest  and  stillest  night  is  full  sound  to  her 
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like  tlie  approach  of  the  dead  man  ?  The  faintest 
breath  of  air  would  seem  a  draught  made  by  the 
swinging  of  the  grass-curtain  as  it  was  stealthily 
lifted— lifted  by  the  dead  man.  No,  Mr.  Thresk. 
The  wife  is  just  the  one  person  I  could  imagine 
who  would  do  that  needless  barbarous  violence 
of  dragging  the  body  into  the  open — and  she  would 
do  it,  not  out  of  cruelty,  but  because  she  must  or 

go  mad." 

Thresk  listened  without  a  movement  until 
Robert  Pettifcr  had  finished.     Then  he  said  : 

"  You  know  Mrs.  Ballantyne.  lias  she  the 
strength  which  she  must  have  had  to  drag  a  heavy 
man   across   the  carpet  o!    a  tent  and  fling  him 

outside  ?  " 

"  Not  now,  not  before.  But  just  at  the  mo- 
ment ?  You  argued,  Mr.  Thresk,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  foresee  what  people  will  do  under  the  im- 
mediate knowledge  that  they  have  committed  a 
capital  crime.  I  agree.  But  I  go  a  little  further. 
I  say  that  they  will  also  exhibit  a  physical  strength 
with  which  it  would  be  otherwise  impossible  to 
credit  them.     Fear  lends  it  to  them." 

"  Yes,"  Thresk  interrupted  quickly,  "  but  don't 
you  see,  Mr.  Pcttifer,  that  you  are  implying  the 
existence  of  an  emcjtion  in  Mrs.  Ballantyne  which 
the  facts  prove  her  to  have  been  without — fear, 
panic  ?  She  was  found  quietly  asleep  in  her  bed 
by  the  ayah  when  she  came  to  call  her  in  the 
morning.  There's  no  doubt  of  that.  The  ayah 
was  never  for  a  moment  shaken  upon  that  point. 
The  psychology  of  crime  is  a  curious  and  surpris- 
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ins  study,   Mr.    r(ftif<r,  hut  I   know    of  no  case 
where  terror  has  iictid  as  a  sleepiuf^'-ilraujrht." 

Mr.  IVttifer  sjuiled  and  turned  allogether  away 
from  the  question. 

"  It  is.  as  I  said,  a  minor  i)oint,  and  perhaps  one 
froiu  whieh  any  sort  (,f  inference  would  he  unsafe. 
It  intirested  me.     I  hiy  no  frrcut  stress  upon  it." 

He  dismissed  the  point  carelessly,  to  the  mo- 
mentary amusenunt  of  Henry  Thr'esk.  The  art 
of  slippinrr  away  from  defeat  had  been  practised 
with  greater  skill.  Thresk  lost  some  part  of  his 
apprehension  but  none  of  his  watchfulness. 

Now,  however,  we  come  to  something  very 
different,"  said  Pittifer,  hitching  himself  a  little 
closer  to  his  table  and  iixiug  his  eyes  upon  Threi>'  . 
"  The  case  for  the  {)rosecution  ran  like  this:  Ste 
[)hen  Ballantyne  was,  though  a  man  of  great  ability, 
a  secret  drunkard  who  humiliated  his  wif  in  public 
and  beat  her  in  private.  She  went  in  ter.or  of 
him.  She  bore  on  more  than  one  oce  isioii  the 
^  arks  of  his  violence  ;  and  upon  that  night  in 
aitipur,  perhaps  in  a  panic  and  very  likely  undc 
extreme  provocation,  she  snatched  up  her  rook- 
rifle  and  put  an  end  to  the  whole  bad  business." 

"  Yes,"  Thresk  agreed,  "  that  was  the  case  for 
the  Crown." 

"  Yes,  and  throughout  the  sitting  at  the  sti- 
pendiary's inquiry  before  you  came  upon  the  scene 
that  theory  was  clearly  developed." 

"  Yes." 

Thresk's  confidence  vanished  as  quickly  as  it 
had  come.     He  realised  whither  Pcttifer's  questions 
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were  leading.  Tlurc  was  a  (lifmitrly  weak  linl; 
in  his  stcjry  and  IVttifei  iiad  nolii'td  it  and  was 
testing  it. 

"Now,"  tlu'  solifilcir  colli  iiiiicd — "and  this  is 
tlic  important  jjoiiit  what  was  the  answer  to 
that  eharj.,'e  forcshaduwcil  by  the  (h  fence  durinj» 
those  days  before  yoti  appeared  ?  " 

Tliresk  answered  the  question  quickly,  if  answer 
it  could  be  called. 

"The  It  fence  had  not  formulated  any  answer. 
I  came  forward  bifore  the  ease  for  the  Crown 
finished." 

"  Quite  so.  15ut  Mrs.  Ballantyne's  counsel  did 
cross-examine  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution — 
we  must  not  forget  that.  Mr.  Thresk — and  from  the 
cross-examination  it  is  quite  clear  what  answer 
he  was  going  to  make.  He  was  going — not  to 
deny  that  Mrs.  Ballai  tync  shot  her  husband — 
but  to  plead  that  she  shot  him  in  self-defence." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Thr<  sk,  "  and  where  do  you  find 
that  ?  " 

He  had  no  doubt  himself  in  what  portion  of  the 
report  of  the  trial  a  proof  f  Pettifer's  statement 
was  to  be  discovered,  hut  he  made  a  creditable  show 
of  surprise  th  t  any  one  should  hold  that  opinion 
at  all. 

Pettifer  selected  a  column  of  newspaper  from 
his  cuttings. 

"  Listen."  he  said.  "  Mr.  Repton,  a  friend  of 
Mrs.  Ballantyne,  w^as  called  upon  a  subpoena  by 
the  Crown  and  he  testified  that  while  he  was  a 
Collector  at  Agra  he  went  up  with  his  wife  from  the 
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plains  to  tli(>  hill-stat ion  of  Moussoiiric  diirinfj  u 
hot  wtaflicr.  The  Hallaiityiics  wiiil  i  j)  at  tlio 
same  tiinr  and  occupu'd  a  hwiij^alow  ii<  xt  to 
Rrpton's.  One  iii<,'lit  Hci'  ii's  house  was  broken 
into.     lie    went    aeross  illantyne    the    next 

morning  and    advised  h  t!ie  |)resenee   of    his 

wife  to  sh-ep  with  a  rev<,       r  under  his  piMow." 

"  Yes,  1  RinetnlKT  that."  said  Thresk.  He  had 
indeed  cause  to  remember  it  very  well,  for  it 
was  just  this  evidence  «:fiven  by  Hepton  with  iU 
clear  im|)lieation  of  the  line  which  the  defence 
meant  to  take  that  had  sent  him  in  a  hurry  to 
Mrs.  Ballantync's  solicitor.  Pettifer  continued  by 
readinff  llepton's  words  slowly  and  with  emphasis. 

"  '  Mrs.  liallantync  then  turned  very  pale  and 
runninf?  after  me  down  the  garden  like  a  distracted 
woman  cried  :  "  Why  did  you  tell  him  to  do  that? 
It  will  some  night  mean  my  death."  '  This  state- 
ment, Mr.  Thresk,  was  elicited  in  cross-examination 
by  Mrs.  Ballantync's  counsel,  and  it  could  only 
mean  that  he  intended  to  set  up  a  plea  of  self- 
defence.  I  find  it  u  little  ditlicult  to  reconcile 
that  inttntion  with  the  story  you  subscqumtly 
toM." 

Henry  Thresk  for  his  part  knew  that  it  was  not 
merely  difficult,  it  was,  in  fact,  impossible.  Mr. 
Pettifer  had  read  the  evidence  with  an  accurate 
discrimination.  The  plea  of  self-defence  was  here 
foreshadowed  and  it  was  just  the  certainty  that  the 
defence  was  g(nng  to  rely  upon  it  for  a  verdict 
which  had  brought  Henry  Thresk  himself  into  the 
witness-box  at  Bombay,     Given  all  that  was  known 
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of  Strplirn  Hallantyiu'  and  of  tli<-  life  he  had  led  his 
iiidi;'.|)iiy  wif<',  thf  (hft'iu'c  would  li.ivo  hoin  a 
pood  oMc,  l)ut  for  a  single  fact — the  discovery  of 
HaMaiitym-'s  body  outside  the  tent.  No  plea  of 
self-defence  could  safely  be  left  to  cover  that. 
Thresk  himself  wondered  at  it.  It  struck  at  public 
syni|»athy,  it  seemed  tlie  act  of  a  person  insensate 
and  vindictive.  Therefore  he  had  come  forward 
with  his  story.  Hut  Mr.  Pettifer  was  not  to 
know  it. 

"  There  ixrc  three  thinjjs  for  you  to  remember," 
said  Thresk.  ''  In  the  first  place  it  is  too  early 
to  assume  that  s(>lf-defence  was  ^'oin*^  to  be  the 
pica.  Assumptions  in  a  case  of  this  kind  a.e  very 
dangerous,  Mr.  Pettifer.  They  may  lead  to  an 
irreparable  injustice.  We  must  keep  to  the  fact 
that  no  plea  of  self-defence  was  ever  formulated. 
In  the  second  place  Mrs.  Ballantyne  was  brought 
down  to  Bombay  in  a  state  of  complete  collapse. 
Her  married  life  had  been  a  torture  to  her.  She 
broke  down  at  the  end  of  it.  She  was  indifferent 
to  anything  that  might  happen." 

Pettifer  nodded.     "•  Yes,  I  can  understand  that." 

"  It  followed  that  her  advisers  had  to  act  upon 
their  own  initiative." 

"  And  the  third  point  ?  "  Pettifer  asked. 

"  Well,  it's  not  so  much  a  j)oint  as  an  of)inion  of 
mine.  But  I  hold  it  strongly.  Her  counsel  mis- 
handled the  case." 

Pettifer  pursed  up  his  lips  and  gnmted.  He 
tapped  a  finger  once  or  twice  on  the  table  in  front 
of  him      He  looked  towards  Thresk  as  if  all  was 
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not  quite  said.  Harold  Hazlcwood,  to  whom  the 
})Osition  of  a  ncfflectcd  listener  was  rare  and  unpala- 
table, saw  an  of»portunity  for  intervc  ntion. 

"  The   three  points   are  perhaps   not   v.  in- 

clusive," he  said. 

Thresk  turned  towards  him  coldly  : 

"  I  promised  to  answer  such  questions  as  Mr. 
Pcttifer  put  to  me.  I  am  doing  that.  I  did 
not  undertake  to  discuss  the  value  of  my  answers 
afterwards." 

"■  No,  no,  quite  so,"  murmured  Mr.  Hazlewood. 
*' We  arc  very  rjrateful,  1  am  sure,"  and  once 
more  left  the  argument  to  Pettil'er. 

"  Then  1  come  to  the  next  question,  Mr.  Thresk. 
At  some  moment  m  this  inquiry  you  of  your  own 
account  put  yourself  into  communication  with 
Mrs.  Ballantyne's  advisers  and  volunteered  your 
evidence  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Isn't  it  strange  that  the  defence  did  not  at  the 
very  outset  get  into  communication  with  you?" 

"  No,"  replied  Thresk.  Here  he  was  at  his 
ease.  He  had  laid  his  plans  well  in  Bombay. 
Mr.  Pcttifer  miglit  go  on  asking  questions  until 
m'dnight  upon  this  point.  Thresk  could  meet 
1  liu.  "  It  was  not  at  all  strange.  It  was  not 
known  that  I  could  throw  any  light  upon  the  affair 
at  all.  AH  that  passed  between  Ballantyne  and 
myself  passed  when  we  '  -^  '^  'lone;  and  Ballan- 
tyne was  now  dead." 

"  Yes,  but  you  had  di..oa  with  the  Ballantynes 
on  that  night.     Surely  it's  s'.ange  that  since  you 
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were   in  Bombay  Mrs.   Ballantyne's  advisers  did 
not  seek  you  out." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  added  Mr.  Hazlewood,  "  very 
strange  indeed,  Mr.  Thrcsk — since  you  were  in 
Bombay  ; "  and  he  looked  up  at  the  ceiling  and 
joined  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  his  whole  attitude 
a  confident  question :  "  Answer  that  if  you 
can." 

Thresk  turned  patiently  round. 
"  Hasn't  it  occurred  to  you,  Mr.  Hazlewood,  that 
it  is  still  more  strange  that  the  prosecution  did  not 
at  once  approach  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Pettifer  suddenly,  "  Tliat  question 
too  has  troubled  me ; "  and  Thresk  turned  back 
again. 

"  You  see,"  he  explained,  "  I  was  not  known 
to  be  in  Bombay  at  all.  On  the  contrary  I  was 
supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  the  Red  Sea  or  the 
Mediterranean  on  my  way  back  to  England." 

Mr.  Pettiier  looked  up  in  surprise.  The  state- 
ment was  news  to  him  and  if  true  provided  a 
natural  explanation  of  some  of  his  chief  per- 
plexities. "  Let  me  understand  that !  "  and  there 
was  a  change  in  his  voice  which  Thresk  was  quick 
to  detect.     There  was  less  hostility. 

"  Certainly,"  Thresk  answered.  '"  1  left  the 
tent  just  before  eleven  to  catch  the  Bombay  mail. 
I  was  returning  direct  to  England.  The  reason  why 
Ballantyne  asked  me  to  take  the  photograph  of 
Bahadur  Salak  was  that  since  I  was  going  on  board 
straight  from  the  train  it  could  be  no  danger 
to  mc." 
17 
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"  Then  why  didn't  you  go  straight  on  board  ?  " 
asked  Pettifer. 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  Thresk  replied.  "  I  thought  the 
mutter  over  on  the  journey  down  to  Bombay, 
and  I  came  to  the  conelu;,ion  that  since  the  photo- 
graph might  be  wanted  at  Salak's  trial  I  had  better 
take  it  to  the  Governor's  house  at  Bombay.  But 
Government  House  is  out  at  Malabar  Point,  lour 
miles  from  the  quays.  I  look  the  photograph 
out  myself  and  so  I  missed  the  boat.  But  there 
was  an  announcement  in  the  papers  that  I  had 
sailed,  f.iA  in  fact  the  consul  at  Marseilles  came  on 
board  at  that  port  to  inquire  for  me  on  instructions 
from  the  Indian  Government." 

Mr.  Pettifer  leaned  back. 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  he  said  thoughtfully.  "  That 
makes  a  difference — a  big  difference."  Then  he 
sat  upright  again  and  said  sharply: 

"  You  were  in  Bombay  then  when  Mrs.  Ballan- 
tyne  was  brought  down  from  Chitipur  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  when  the  case  for  the  Crown  was 
started  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  then  the  Crown's  witnesses  were  cross- 
examined  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

'■  \Vhy  did  you  wait  then  all  that  time  before 
you  came  forward  ?  "  Pettifer  put  the  question 
with  an  air  of  triumph.  "  Why,  Mr.  Thresk,  did 
you  wait  till  the  very  moment  when  Mrs.  Ballan- 
tyiic   wa.^   going  to   be  definitely  committed  to  a 
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particular  line  of  defence  before  you  announced 
that  you  could  clear  up  the  mystery  ?  Doesn't 
it  rather  look  as  if  you  had  remained  hidden  on  the 
chance  of  the  prosecution  breaking  down,  and  had 
only  come  forward  when  you  realised  that  to- 
morrow self-defence  would  be  pleaded,  the  firing 
of  that  rook- rifle  admitted  and  a  terrible  risk  of  a 
verdict  of  guilty  run  ?  " 

Thresk  agreed  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"  But  that's  the  truth,  Mr.  Pettifer,"  he  said, 
and  Mr,  Pettifer  sprang  up. 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Consider  my  position  " — Thresk  drew  up  his 
chaii*  close  to  the  table — "  a  barrister  who  was 
beginning  to  have  one  of  the  large  practices,  the 
Courts  opening  in  London,  briefs  awaiting  me,  cases 
on  which  I  had  already  advised  coming  on.  I  had 
already  lost  a  fortnight.  That  was  bad  enough, 
but  if  I  came  forward  with  my  story  J  must  wait 
in  Bombay  not  merely  for  a  fortnight  but  until 
the  whole  trial  was  completed,  as  in  the  end  I  had 
to  do.  Of  course  I  hoped  that  the  Prosecution 
would  break  down.  Of  course  I  didn't  intervene 
until  it  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
justice  that  I  should." 

He  spoke  so  calmly,  there  was  so  much  reason 
in  what  he  said,  that  Pettifer  could  not  but  be 
convinced. 

"  I  see,"  he  said.  "  I  see.  Yes.  That's  not 
to  be  disputed."  He  remained  silent  for  a  few 
moments.  Then  he  shuffled  his  papers  together 
and  replaced  them  in  the  envelope.     It  seemed  that 
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his  examination  was  dver.  Thresk  rose  from  his 
chair. 

"  You  have  no  more  questions  to  ask  mc  ?  " 
he  inquired. 

"  One  more." 

Pettifcr  came  round  the  table  and  stood  in  front 
of  Henry  Thresk. 

"  Did  you  know  Mrs.  Ballantyne  beiore  you 
went  to  Chitipur  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Thresk  replied. 

"  Had  you  seen  her  lately  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  When  had  you  last  seen  hei  "  " 

"  Eight  years  before,  in  tliis  neigh  ourhood. 
I  spent  a  holiday  close  by.  Her  father  and  mother 
were  then  alive.  I  had  not  seen  1.  r  since.  I  did 
not  even  know  that  she  was  in  India  anrl  married 
until  I  was  told  so  in  Bombay." 

Thresk  was  prepared  for  that  question.  He 
had  the  truth  ready  and  he  spoke  it  frankly.  Mr. 
Pettifer  turned  away  to  Hazlewood,  who  was  watch- 
ing him  expectantly. 

"  W^e  have  nothing  more  to  do,  Hazlewood,  but 
to  thank  Mr.  Thresk  for  answering  our  ques- 
tions and  to  apologise  to  him  for  having  put 
them." 

Mr.  Hazlewood  was  utterly  disconcerted.  After 
all,  then,  the  marriage  must  take  place  ;  the  plot 
had  ignominiously  failed,  the  great  questions  which 
were  to  banish  Stella  Ballantyne  from  Little 
Beeding  had  been  put  and  answered.  He  sat 
like  a  man  stricken  by  calamity.       He  stammered 
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out  reluctantly  a  few  words  to  which  Thrcsk  paid 

little  heed. 

"  You  are  satisfied  then  ?  "  he  asked  of  Petti- 
fer;  and  Pettifer  showed  him  unexpectedly  a 
cordial  anci  good-humoured  face. 

"  Yes.     Let  r  ,e  say  to  you,  Mr.  Thresk,  that  ever 
since  I  began  to    tudy  this  case  I  have  wished  less 
and  less   to  bear  hardly  upon  Mrs.   Ballantyne. 
As  1  read    those  columns  of    evidence  the  heavy 
figure  of  Stephen  Balhmtyne  took  life  again,  but  a 
very  siiister  life  ;    and  wh.n  I  look  at  Stella  and 
think  of  what  she  went  through  during  the  years 
of  her  marriedlifc  while  we  were  comfortably  here  at 
home  T  cannot  but  feel  a  shiver  of  discomfort.    Yes, 
lam  satisfied  and  I  am  glad  that  I  am  satisfied ; " 
and  with  a  smile  which  suddenly  illumined  his  dry 
parched  face  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Henry  Thresk. 
It  was  perhaps  as  well  that  the  questions  were 
over,  for  even  while  Pettifer  was  speaking  Stella's 
voice  was   heard  in  the  hall.     Pettifer  had  just 
time  to  thrust  away  the  envelope  with  the  cuttings 
into  a  drawer  before  she  came  into  the  room  with 
Dick.     She  had  been  forced  to  leave  the  three 
men  together,   but  she  had  dreaded  it.     During 
that  one  hour  of  absence  she  had  lived  through 
a   lifetime  of    terror   and  anxiety.     What   would 
Thresk    tell    them  ?     What    was    he    now    telling 
them  ?     She  was  like  one  waiting  downstairs  while 
a   surgical   operation    is   being   performed   in  the 
theatre  al  (we.       She  had  hurrv  d  Dick  back  to 
Little  Deeding,  and  when  she  came  into  the  room 
her  eyes  roamed  round  in  suspense  from  Thresk 
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to  Hazlewood,  frcjin  Hazlewcod  to  Pettifer. 
saw  the  tray  of  miniatures  upon  the  table. 

"  You    admire    the    collection  ? "    she   said 
Thresk. 

"  Very  much,"  he  answered,  and  Pettifer  took 
her  by  the  arm  and  in  a  voice  of  kindness  which 
she  had  never  heard  him  use  before  he  said  : 

"  Now  tell  me  about  your  house.  That's  much 
more  mtcresting." 

Stella  looked  at  him  in  doubL 

"  You  want  really  to  know  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  he  answered.  "  Will  it  suit  you 
when  you  arc  married  ?  " 

There  was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  doubt. 
By  some  miracle  this  hour  of  suspense  had  trans- 
formed her  enemy  into  her  friend.  Her  troubles 
then  were  really  over  ?  She  could  sleep  without 
waking  up  every  hour  ip  terror  lest  this  wonderful 
happiness  which  had  come  to  her  should  be  no 
more  than  a  dream,  a  wreath  of  smoke  ?  She  felt 
weak.  Por  a  moment  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
must  fall  ;  and  she  would  have  fallen  but  that 
Pettifer's  arm  steadied  and  supported  her. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said  gently  and  he  placed  her  on 
the  couch  beside  him.  "  I  know.  You  have 
had  a  time  of  anxiety,  Stella.  You  must  not  blame 
us  too  much.  Look  up  and  talk  to  me  !  You  are 
going  to  be  my  neighbour.  Tell  me  about  your 
house !  " 

Stella  looked  up  at  him  with  shining  eyes,  and  in 
her  cheeks  which  had  grown  pale  slowly  the  rose 
bloomed  again. 
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"There's  a  higli  garden  looking  right  across 
Hinksey  Park,"  she  said,  "where  once  ages  ago 
I  lived.  There  are  a  couple  of  bath-rooms— isn  t 
that  splendid  in  a  small  house  ?  "  And  then  across 
the  room  she  heard  the  scratch  of  a  lu<  ifer  a>.a 
words  were  spoken  which  brought  her  fears  m  an 
overmastering  legion  back  to  her. 

"  So  you  smoke  a  pipe  ?  "  Dick  Hazlewood  was 
saying  to  Thresk,  and  Thrcsk,  as  he  set  the  match 
to  the  tobacco  in  the  bowl,  remarked  : 

"  Ah  !  You  didn't  know  that,  Capt.un  Hazle- 
wood ?  I  am  lost  without  my  pipe.  Before  now 
when  I  have  left  it  behind  me  I  have  come  bark  for 
it  under  all  sorts  of  circumstances,  even  at  the 
risk  of  losing  a  train.  ^  But  you  didn't  know  that. 
Captain  Hazlewood  ?  " 

The  words  were  aimed  at  her,  were  spoken  so 
that  she  might  hear  them.  ?hc  sat  and  trembled. 
Mr.  Pettifer  was  satisfied  ;  yes,  but  there  was 
another  here  who  sent  her  a  wavning  across  the 
room  which  she  had  yet  to  reckon  with. 
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Henry  Tiiresk  took  Mrs.   Pettiftr  in  to  dinner 
that  night  and  she  found  him  j)oor  company.     He 
tried  indeed  by  fits  and  starts  to  entertain  her,  hut 
his  thoughts  were  elsewhere.     He  was  in  a  great 
pother  and  trouble  about  Stella  Ballantyne,  who 
sat  over  against  him  oji  the  other  side  of  the  tabic. 
She  wore  no  traces  of  the  consternation  which  his 
word,  had  caused  lier  a  couple  of  hours  before. 
She  had  come  dressed  in  a  slim  gown  of  shimmering 
blue,  with  her  small  h(  ad  erect,  a  smile  upon  her 
lips  and  a  bright  colour  in  her  cheeks.      1'hresk 
hardly  knew  her,  he  had  to  tell  himself  again  and 
again  that  this  was  the  Stella   Ballantyne  whom 
lie  had  known  here  and  in  India.     She  was  not  the 
girl  who  }  .a  ridden  with  him  ui)on  the  downs  and 
made  one  a.onth  of  his  life  very  memorable  and 
one  day  a  shameful  recollection.     Nor  was  she  the 
stricken  creature  of  the  tent  in  C'hitipur.     She  was 
a   woman   sure   of   her   resources,   radiant   in  her 
beauty,   confident   that    what  she   wore   was   her 
colour  and  gave  her  her  value.     Yet  her  trouble 
was  greater  than  Thresk's,  and  many  a  time  during 
the  course  of  that  dinner,  when  she  felt  his  eyes 
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resting  upon  her,  her  heart  siink  in  fear.  She 
sought  his  company  after  dinner,  but  she  )iad  no 
chance  of  ;i  private  word  with  liini.  Old  Mr. 
Ilazlewood  took  care  of  that.  One;  moment  Stella 
must  sing  ;  at  another  she  must  play  a  rubber 
of  bridge.  He  at  all  events  had  not  laid  aside  his 
enmity  and  suspected  some  understanding  between 
her  and  his  guest.  At  eleven  Mrs.  Pettifcr  took 
her  leave.  She  came  across  the  room  to  Henry 
Thresk. 

"  Are  you  staying  over  to-morrow  ?  "  she  asked, 
and  Thresk  vrith  a  laugh  answered  : 

"  I  wish  thai  I  could.  But  I  have  to  catch  an 
early  train  to  London.  Even  to-night  my  day's 
work's  not  over.  I  must  sit  up  for  an  hour  or 
two  over  a  brief." 

Stella  rose  at  the  same  time  as  Mrs.  Pettifcr. 

"  I  was  hoping  that  you  would  be  able  to  come 
across  and  see  my  little  cottage  to-morrow  morn- 
ing," she  said.  Thresk  hesitated  as  he  took  her 
hand. 

"  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  it,"  he  said. 
He  was  in  a  very  great  difficulty,  and  was  not 
sure  that  a  letter  was  not  the  better  if  the  more 
cowardly  way  out  of  it.  "  If  I  could  find  the 
time." 

"  Try,"  said  she.  She  could  say  no  more,  for 
Mr.  Hazlewood  was  at  her  elbow  and  Dick  was 
waiting  to  take  her  home. 

It  was  a  dark  clear  night ;  a  sky  of  stars  over- 
arched the  earth,  but  there  was  no  moon,  and 
though    lights    shone    brightly    even    at   a    great 
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distance  thrre  was  no  fjlinuncr  from  tlu-  road 
beneath  their  feet.  Dick  lield  her  close  in  his 
amis  at  the  door  of  her  cottage.  She  was  very 
stil'  ami  passive. 

"  You  are  tired  ?  "  he  asked. 

''  I  think  so." 

"■  Well,  to-night  has  seen  the  last  of  our  troubles, 
Stella." 

She  did  not  answer  him  at  once.  Her  hands 
clun^'  about  his  shoulders  and  with  her  face 
smothered    in   his   coat  she   whispered  : 

"  Dick,  I  couldn't  go  on  without  you  nf)W.  I 
couldn't,     i  wouldn't." 

There  was  a  note  of  passionate  despair  in  her 
voice  which  made  her  words  suddenly  terrible  to 
him.  He  took  her  anil  held  her  a  little  away  from 
him,  ])cering  into  her  face. 

"  What  are  you  saying,  Stella  ?  "  he  asked 
stemiy.  "  You  know  that  nothing  can  come 
between  us.  You  break  my  heart  when  you  talk 
like  that."  He  drew  her  again  into  his  arms. 
"  Is  your  maid  waiting  up  for  you  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Call  her  then,  whih  I  wait  here.  Let  me  see 
the  light  in  her  room.  I  want  her  to  sleep  with 
you  to-night." 

"  There's  no  need,  Dick,"  she  answered.  "  I 
am  unstrung  to-night.  I  said  more  than  I  meant. 
I  swear  to  you  there's  no  need." 

He  raised  her  head  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips. 

"  I  trust  you,  Stella,"  he  said  gently  ;  and  she 
answered  him  in  a  low  trembling  voice  of  so  much 
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tcndrrness  nrul  love  thiit  hv  wiis  rtassured. 
you  may,  ni\  dear,  you  may." 

She  w»tit  ii|)  to  Iht  room  and  tnrn''d  on  the  li^ht, 
ami  sut  down  in  hir  (.-tiair  jusi   n       ht-  had  done 
after  her  first  diiiiuT  at  Little  Heedin^^     She  had 
foreseen    then    all    the    troubles    whieh    had   since 
beset   her,    but  she    had   sc  tiued    to    have;   passed 
through   them — until   this  afternoon.     Over  there 
in  the  library  of  the  bi<^  house  was  Henry  Thresk— - 
the  stranjjer.     Very  like  ly  he  was  at  this  nKjmrnt 
writing  to  her.      H  he  had  only  consented  to  oome 
over  in  the  morning  and  give  her  the  chance  of 
pleading  with  him  !     She  wdit  to  the  window  and, 
drawing  u|>   the   blind,   leaiud   her  liead  out  and 
looked  across  the  meadow.     In  the  library  one  of 
the  long  windows  stood  o|)en  and  the  curtain  was 
not  drawn.     The  n.nm  was  full  of  light.     Henry 
Thresk   was    there.     He    had   befriended   her   this 
afternoon  as  he  had  befriended  her  at  Bombay,  for 
the  second  time  he  had  won  the  victory  for  her  ; 
but  the  very  next  moment  he  had  warned  her  that 
the  end  was  not  yet.     He  would  send  her  a  letter, 
she  had  not  a  doubt  of  it.     She  had  not  a  doubt 
either  of     the   message   which    the    letter   would 
bring. 

A  sound  rose  to  her  ears  from  the  gravel  path 
below  her  window — the  soimd  of  a  slight  involun- 
tary movement.  Stella  drew  sharply  back.  Then 
she  leaned  out  again  and  called  softly  : 

"  Dick." 

He  was  standing  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  window 
out  of  reach  of  the  light  which  streamed  out  upon 
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the    darkness    from    the    room    behind    her.     He 
moved  forward  now. 

"  Oh,  Dick,  why  are  you  waiti-  g  ?  " 
"  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  all  „  us  right,  Stella." 
"  I  gave  you  my  word,  Dick,"  she  whispered  and 
she  wished  him  good-night  again  and  waited  till 
the  sound  of  his  footsteps  had  altogether  died 
away.  He  went  back  to  the  house  and  found 
Thresk  still  at  work  in  the  library. 

"  I  don't  want  to  interrupt  you,"  he  said,  "  but 
I  must  thank  you  again.  I  can't  tell  you  what  I 
owe  you.  She's  pretty  wonderful,  isn't  she  ?  I 
feel  coarse  beside  her,  I  tell  you.  I  couldn't  talk 
like  this  to  any  one  else,  but  you're  so  sym- 
pathetic." 

Henry  Thresk  had  responded  with  nothing  more 
than  a  grunt.  He  sat  slashing  at  his  brief  with  a 
blue  pencil,  all  the  while  that  Dick  Hazlewood  was 
speaking,  and  wishing  that  he  would  go  to  bed. 
Dick  however  *vas  unabashed. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  woman  look  so  well  in  a  blue 
frock  ?  Or  in  a  black  one  either  ?  There's  a  sort 
of  painted  thing  she  wears  sometimes  too.  Well, 
j^crhaps  I  had  better  go  to  bed." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  wise,"  said  Thresk. 

Young  Hazlewood  went  over  to  the  table  in  the 
corner   and    lit   his    candle. 

"  You'll  shut  that  Avindow  before  you  go  to 
bed,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

Hazlewood  filled  for  himself  a  glass  of  barley- 
water  and  drank  it,  contemplating  Henry  Thresk 
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over  the  rim.    Then  lie  went  back  to  him,  carrying 
his  candle  in  his  hand. 

"  Why  dcMi't  you  get  married,  Mr.  Thresk  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  You  ought  to,  you  know.  Men  run 
to  seed  so  if  they  don't." 

■'  Thank  you,"  said  Thresk. 

The  tone  was  not  cordial,  but  mere  words  were 
an  invitation  to  Dick  Hazlewood  at  this  moment. 
He  sat  down  and  placed  his  lighted  candle  on  the 
table  between  Thresk  and  himself. 

"  I  am  thirty-four  years  old,"  he  said,  and 
Thresk  interposed  without  glancing  up  from  his 
foolscap  : 

"  From  your  style  of  conversation  I  find  that 
very  difficult  to  believe,  Captain  Hazlewood." 

"  1  have  wasted  thirty-four  complete  years  of 
twelve  months  each,"  continued  the  ecstatic 
Captain,  who  appeared  to  think  that  on  the  very 
day  of  his  birth  he  would  have  recognised  his 
soul's  mate.  "  Just  jogging  along  with  the  world, 
a  miracle  about  one  and  not  half  an  eye  to  perceive 
it.     You  know." 

"  No,  I  don't,"  Thresk  observed.  He  lifted  the 
candle  and  held  it  out  to  Dick.  Dick  got  up  and 
took  it. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said.  "  That  was  very  kind 
of  you.  I  told  you — didn't  I  ? — how  sympathetic  I 
thought  you." 

Thresk  was  not  proof  against  his  companion's 
pertinacity.  He  broke  into  a  laugh.  "  Are  you 
going  to  bed  ?  "  he  pleaded,  and  Dick  Hazlewood 
replied,  "  Yes,  I  am."    Suddenly  his  tone  changed. 
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"Stella  had  a  very  good  friend  in  you,  Mr.  Thresk. 
I  am  sure  she  still  has  one,"  and  without  waiting 
lor  any  answer  he  went  upstairs.  Hi^  bedroom 
was  near  to  the  iront  in  the  side  of  the  house.  It 
eommanded  a  view  of  the  ni.  adow  and  the  cottage 
and  he  rejoiced  to  stc>  that  all  Stella's  windows 
were  dark.  The  library  was  out  of  sight  round 
the  corner  at  the  back,  but  a  glare  of  light  from 
the  open  door  spread  out  over  the  lawn.  Ilazle- 
wood  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  just  midnight. 
He  went  to  bed  and  slept. 

In  the  library  Thresk  strove  to  concentrate  his 
thoughts  upon  his  brief.  But  he  could  not,  and  he 
threw  it  aside  at  last.  There  was  a  letter  to  be 
written,  and  until  it  was  written  and  done  with 
his  thoughts  would  not  be  free.  He  went  over  to 
the  writing-table  and  wrote  it.  But  it  took  a  long 
while  in  the  composition  and  the  clock  upon  the 
top  of  the  stable  was  striking  one  when  at  last 
he  had  finished  and  sealed  it  up. 

"  I'll  post  it  ui  the  morning  at  the  station,"  he 
resolved,  and  he  went  to  the  window  to  close  it. 
But  as  he  touched  it  a  slight  figure  wrapped  in  a 
dark  cloak  came  out  of  the  darkness  at  the  side 
and  stepped  past  him  into  the  room.  He  swung 
round  and  saw  Stella  Ballantyne. 

"  You  !  "  he  exclaimed.     "  You  must  be  mad." 

"  1  had  to  come,"  she  said,  standing  well  away 
from  the  window  in  the  centre  of  the  room  as  though 
she  thought  he  would  drive  her  out.  "  1  heard 
you  say  you  would  be  sitting  late  here." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  waiting  out  there  ?  " 
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"  A  little  while  ...  1  don't  know.  .  .  .  Not  very 
long.     I  wasn't  sure  that  you  were  alone." 

Thresk  closed  tin;  window  and  drew  the  curtain 
across  it.  Then  he  crossed  the  room  and  locked 
tiie  doors  leading  into  the  dining-room  and  hall. 

"  There  was  no  need  for  you  to  come,*'  he  said 
in  a  low  voice.     "  I  have  written  to  you." 

"  Yes."  She  nodded  her  h  ad.  ''  That's  why 
1  had  to  come.  This  afternoon  you  sjjoke  of 
leaving  your  pipe  behind.  I  understood,"  and  as 
he  drew  the  letter  from  his  pocket  she  recoiled  from 
it.  "  No,  it  has  never  been  written.  1  came  in 
time  to  prevent  its  being  written.  You  only  had 
an  idea  of  writing.  Say  that  !  You  are  my 
friend."  She  took  the  letter  from  him  now  and 
tore  it  across  and  again  across.  "  See  !  It  has 
never  been  written  at  all." 

But  Thresk  only  shook  his  head.  "I  am  very 
sorry.  I  see  to-night  the  stricken  woman  of  the 
tent  in  Chitipur.  I  am  very  sorry,"  and  Stella 
caught  at  the  commiseration  in  his  voice.  She 
dropped  the  cloak  from  her  shoulders  ;  she  was 
dressed  as  she  had  been  at  the  dinner  some  hours 
before,  but  all  her  radiance  had  gone,  her  cheeks 
trembled,  her  eyes  pleaded  desperately. 

"  Sorry  !  I  knew  you  would  be.  You  are  not 
hard.  You  couldn't  be.  You  must  come  close 
day  by  day  in  your  life  to  so  much  that  is  pitiful. 
One  can  talk  to  you  and  you'll  understand.  This 
is  my  first  chance,  the  first  real  chance  I  have  ever 
had,  Henry,  the  very  first." 

Thresk  looked  backwards  over  the  years  of  Stella 
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Ballantyne's  unhappy  life.  It  came  up.m  him 
with  a  shock  that  what  she  said  was  the  bare 
truth  ;  and  remorse  followed  hard  upon  the  heels 
of  the  shock.  This  was  her  first  real  chance  and 
he  himself  was  to  blame  that  it  had  come  no  earlier. 
The  first  chance  of  a  life  worth  the  living— it  had 
been  in  his  hands  to  give  her  and  he  had  refused 
to  give  it  years  ago  on  Bignor  Hill. 

"  It's  quite  true,"  he  admitted.  "  But  I  don't 
ask  you  to  give  it  up,  Stella,"  She  looked  at  him 
eagerly.  "  No  I  You  would  have  understood  that 
if  you  had  read  mj  'etter  instead  of  tearing  it  up. 
I  only  ask  vou  to  tell  your  lover  the  truth." 

"  He  knows  it,"  she  said  sullenly. 

"No!" 

"  He  does  I  He  does  I  "  she  protested,  her  voice 
rising  to  a  low  cry. 

"  Hush  !  You'll  be  heard,"  said  Thrcsk,  and 
she  listened  for  a  moment  anxiously.  But  there 
was  no  sound  of  any  one  stirring  in  the  house. 

"  We  are  safe  here,"  she  said.  "  No  one  sleeps 
above  us.     Henry,  he  knows  the  truth." 

"  Would  you  be  here  now  if  he  did  ?  " 

"  I  came  because  this  afternoon  you  seemed 
to  be  threatening  me.  I  didn't  understand.  I 
couldn't  sleep.  1  saw  the  light  m  this  room.  I 
came  to  ask  you  what  you  meant — that's  all." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  meant,"  said  Thresk,  and 
Stella  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him  sank  down 
upon  a  chair.  "  I  left  my  pipe  behind  me  in  the 
tent  on  the  night  I  dined  with  you.  Your  lover, 
Stelia,  doesn't  know  that.     I  came  back  to  fetch 
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it.     He   doesn't   know    that.      You   were   standiuj^ 

by  the  table "  and  Stella  Ballantyne  broke  in 

upon  him  to  silence  the  words  upon  his  lips. 

"  There  was  no  reason  wliy  he  should  know." 
she  cxclaiTned.  "  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  what 
happened.  We  know  what  happened.  There  was 
a  thief  " — and  Thresk  turned  to  her  then  wilii 
sueh  a  look  of  sheer  amazement  upon  his  face  that 
she  faltered  and  her  voice  died  to  a  murmur  of 
words  — "  a  lean  brown  arm  —a  hand  delicate  as  a 
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There  was  no  thief,"  he  said  quietly.  "  There 
was  a  man  delirious  with  drink  who  imagined  one. 
There  was  you  with  the  bruises  on  your  throat 
and  the  unutterable  misery  in  your  eyes  and  a 
little  rifle  in  your  hands.  There  was  no  one 
else." 

She  ceased  to  argue  ;  she  sat  looking  straight  in 
front  of  her  with  a  stubborn  face  and  a  resolution 
to  cling  at  all  costs  to  her  chance  of  happiness. 

"  Come,  Stella,"  Thresk  pleaded.  "  I  don't  say 
tell  every  one.  I  do  say  tell  him.  For  unless  you 
do  I  must." 

Stella  stared  at  him. 

"  You  ?  "  she  said.  "  You  would  tell  him  that 
you  came  back  into  the  tent  and  saw  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  much  more — that  I  lied  at  the  trial, 
i:hat  the  story  which  secured  your  acquittal  was 
false,  that  I  made  it  up  to  save  you.  That  I  told 
it  again  this  afternoon  to  give  you  a  chance  of 
slipping  out  from  an  impossible  position." 

She  looked  at  Thresk  for  a  moment  in  terror. 
18 
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Then  her  expression  changed.  A  wave  of  relief 
swept  over  her;    she  laughed  in  Thresk's  face. 

"  You  are  trying"  to  frighten  me,"  she  said. 
"  Oiil\  1  know  you.  Do  you  realise  what  it  would 
mean  to  you  if  it  were  ever  really  known  that  you 
had  lied  at  the  trial  ?  " 

''  Yes." 

"  Your  ruin.     Your  absolute  ruin." 

"  Worse  than  that." 

"  Prison  !  " 

"  Perhaps.     Yes." 

Stella  laughed  again. 

"  And  you  would  run  the  risk  of  the  truth  be- 
coming known  by  telling  it  to  so  much  as  one 
person.  No,  no  1  Another,  perhaps — not  you  I 
You  have  had  one  dream  all  your  life — to  rise  out 
of  obscurity,  to  get  on  in  the  world,  to  hold  the 
high  positions.  Everything  and  every  one  has  been 
sacrificed  to  its  fidfilment.  Oh,  who  should  know 
better  than  I  ?  "  and  she  struck  her  hands  together 
sharply  as  she  uttered  that  bitter  cry.  "  You 
have  lain  down  late  and  risen  early,  and  you  have 
got  on.  Well,  are  you  the  man  to  throw  away  all 
this  work  and  success  now  that  they  touch  fulfil- 
ment ?  You  are  in  the  chariot.  Will  you  step 
down  and  run  tied  to  the  wheels  ?  Will  you  stand 
up  and  say  '  There  was  a  trial.  I  perjured  myself  '  ? 
No.     Another,  perhaps.     Not  you,  Harry." 

Thrcsk  had  no  answer  to  that  indictment.  All 
of  it  was  true  except  its  inference,  and  it  was 
no  news  to  him.  He  made  no  effort  to  defend 
himself. 
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"  Yoii  arc  not  very  generous,  Stella,"  he  replied 
gently.  "  For  if  1  lied,  I  saved  yon  by  the 
lie."  ' 

Stella  was  softened  by  the  words.  Her  voice 
lost  its  hardness,  she  reached  out  her  hand  in  an 
apology  and  laid  it  on  his  arm. 

"  Oh,  I  know.  I  sent  you  a  little  word  of  thanks 
when  you  gave  nic  my  freedom.  But  it  won't  be 
of  much  value  to  me  if  I  lose — what  I  am  fighting 
for  now." 

"  So  you  use  every  weapon  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  But  this  one  breaks  in  your  hand,"  be  said 
firmly.  "  The  thing  you  think  it  incredible  that 
I  should  do  I    hall  do  none  the  less." 

Stella  looked  at  him  in  despair.  She  could  no 
longer  doubt  that  he  really  meant  his  words.  He 
was  reallv  resolved  to  make  this  sacrifice  of  himself 
and  her.     And  why  ?     Why  should  he  hiterfere  f 

"  You  save  me  one  day  to  destroy  me  the  next," 
she  said. 

"  No,"  he  replied.  "  I  don't  think  I  shall  do 
that,  Stella,"  and  he  explained  to  her  what  drove 
him  on.  "  I  had  no  idea  whv  Hazlewood  asked  me 
here.  Had  I  suspected  it  i  say  frankly  that  I 
should  have  refused  to  come.  But  I  am  here. 
The  trouble's  once  more  at  my  door  but  in  a  new 
shape.  There's  this  man,  young  Hazlewood.  I 
can't  forget  him.  You  will  be  marrying  him  by 
the  help  of  a  lie  I  told." 

"  He  loves  me,"  she  cried. 

"  Then  he  can  bear  the  truth,"  answered  Thresk. 
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He  {)ulled  up  a  chair  opposito  to  tluit  in  which 
Stella  sat.  "  1  want  you  to  understand  me,  if 
you  will.  I  don't  want  you  to  think  ine  harsh 
or  cruel.  I  told  a  lie  upon  my  oath  in  the  witness- 
box.  I  violated  my  traditions,  I  struck  at  my 
belief  in  the  value  of  my  own  profession,  and  such 
beliefs  mean  a  good  deal  to  any  mm."  Stella 
stirred  impatiently.  What  words  were  these  ? 
Traditions  !     The  value  of  a  profession  ! 

"  I  am  not  laying  stress  upon  them,  Stella,  but 
they  comit,"  Thresk  continued.  "  And  1  am 
telling  you  that  they  count  because  I  am  going  to 
add  that  I  should  tell  that  lie  again  to-morrow, 
were  the  trial  to-morrow  and  you  a  prisoner.  I 
should  tell  it  again  to  save  you  again.  Yes,  to 
save  you.  But  when  you  go  and — let  me  put  it 
very  plainly — use  that  lie  to  your  advantage,  why 
then  I  am  bound  to  cry  '  stop.'  Don't  you  see 
that  ?  You  are  using  the  lie  to  marry  a  man 
and  keep  him  in  ignorance  of  the  truth.  You 
can't  do  that,  Stella  !  You  would  be  miserable 
yourself  if  you  did  all  your  life.  You  would  never 
feel  safe  for  a  mom<  it.  You  would  be  haunted  by 
a  fear  that  some  day  he  would  learn  the  truth  and 
not  from  you.  Oh,  I  am  sure  of  it."  He  caught 
her  hands  and  pressed  them  earnestly.  "  Tell  him, 
Stella,  tell  him  !  " 

Stella  Ballantyne  rose  to  her  feet  with  a  strange 
look  upon  her  face.  Her  eyes  half  closed  as  though 
to  shut  out  a  vision  of  past  horrors.  She  turned  to 
Thresk  with  a  white  face  and  her  hands  tightly 
clenched. 
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"  You  don't  know  what  happened  on  that  night, 
after  you  rode  away  to  catch  your  train  ?  " 

"No." 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  know— before  you  sit  in 
judgment  ;  "    and  so  at  last  in  that  quiet  library 
under  the  Sussex  Downs  the  tragic  story  of  that 
night  wi.s  told.     For  Thresk  as   he   listened  and 
watched,  its  terrors  lived  again  in  the  eyes  and  the 
hushed  voice  of  Stella  Ballantyne,  the  dark  walls 
seemed  to  fall  back  and  dissolve.     The  moonlit 
plain  of  far-away  Chitipur  stretched  away  in  front 
of  him  to  the  dim  hill  where  the  old  silent  palaces 
crumbled  ;    and  midway   between   them  and  the 
green  signal-lights  of  the  railway  the  encampment 
blazed  like  the  clustered  lights  of  a  small  town. 
But   Thresk    learnt   more    than    the    facts.     The 
springs  of  conduct  were  disclosed  to  him  ;    the 
woman  revealed  herself,  dark  places  were  made 
light ;  and  he  bowed  himself  beneath  a  new  burden 
of  remorse. 


CHAPTER    XXVI 


TWO    STRANGERS 

"You  came  back  to  the  tent,"  she  began,  "and 
ever  since  then  you  have  mi  understood  what  you 
saw.  For  this  is  the  truth  :  I  was  going  to  kill 
myself." 

Thresk  was  startled  as  \u-  had  not  expected  to 
be  ;  and  a  great  wave  of  relii  f  swej)t  over  him  and 
uplifted  his  soul.  Here  was  the  simplest  explana- 
tion, yet  it  had  never  occurred  to  him.  Always 
he  had  been  besieged  by  the  vision  of  Stella  stand- 
ing quietly  by  the  table,  d(  liberately  preparing  her 
rifle  for  nsv,  always  he  had  linked  up  that  vision 
with  the  death  of  Stephen  Ballantyne  in  a  dread- 
ful connection.  He  did  not  doubt  that  she  spoke 
the  truth  now.  Looking  at  her  and  noticing  the 
anguish  of  her  face,  he  could  not  doubt  it.  So 
definite  a  premeditation  as  he  had  imagined  there 
had  not  been,  and  relief  carried  him  to  pity. 

"  So  it  had  come  to  that  ?  "  he  said. 

"  YcL,"  replied  Stella.  "  And  you  had  your 
share  in  bringing  it  to  that — you  who  sit  in  judg- 
ment." 

'•  I  !  "  Thresk  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  you  who  sit  in  judgment.     I  am  not  alone. 
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No,  1  am  not  alone.     A  crime   >va^     ummi.      '  Tr 
Then  you  must  shoulder  youi  portion  of  tlu  hla.,.  . 

Thresk    asked    hims.  If    m    vain    what    was    his 
shire      He  1-a.l  d.me  a  cour.nllv  thiuu  years  aRo 
a  few  miles  fn.u  1  his  spot.     He  had  m  v  r  eeased 
to  reproaeh  himself  for  the  cowaidi.e.      .iut  that 
it  had  lived  and  wn,ke<l  like  s„me  secret  malady 
until  in  the  end  it   had  mad.    him  an  all-uncon- 
scious   accomplice    in    that    midnight    tragedy,    a 
sharer  in  its  guilt,  if  guilt  there  were-here  again 
^vas  news  for  him.     But  tin    knowledge  which  her 
first  words  had  given  to  Inm,  that  all  these  years 
he  had  never  got  the  truth  of  her,  kept  hun  humble 
now.     He  ceased  to  be  judge.     He  became  pup.l, 
and  as  pupil  he  answered  her.  ^^ 

'•  I  am  readv  to  shoulder  it." 

He  was  seated  on  a  cushioned  bench  which  stood 
behind  the  writing-table  and  Stella  sat  down  at 

his  side.  .  .      , 

"  When  we  parted-that  mornmg-it  was  in  the 

drawing-room  over  there  in  my  cottage.  V\e 
parted,  you  to  your  work  of  getting  on,  Henry,  i 
to  think  of  you  getting  on  without  me  at  your 
side  There  was  a  letter  lying  on  the  table,  a 
letter  from  India.  Jane  Ilepton  had  written  it  and 
she  asked  mc  to  go  out  to  her  for  the  cold  weather. 
I  went.  1  was  a  young  girl,  lonely  and  very  un- 
happy, and  as  young  girls  often  do  who  are  lonely 
and  very  unhappy  I  drifted  into  marriage. 

-  I  see"  ^aid  Thresk  in  a  hushed  voice.  Itie 
terrible  conviction  grew  upon  him  now,  lurid  as 
the  breaking  of  a  day  of  storm,  that  the  cowardice 
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1r-  had  shown  on  Bijjnor  Hill  rumcd  htr  altogether 
and  hurt  him  not  at  all.  "  Yes,  I  sec.  There  my 
shar*'  begijis." 

'■  Oh  no.  Not  yet,"  she  answered.  '"  Then  1 
spoke  when  1  should  have  kept  silence.  1  let  my 
lit  art  go  out  when  I  should  have  guarded  it.  No, 
I  cannot  blame  you." 

"  You  have  tlu;  right  none  the  less." 

But  Stella  would  not  excuse  herself  now  and  to 
him  by  any  subtlety  or  artifice. 

"  No  :  I  married.  That  was  my  affair.  I  was 
beaten — despised — ridiculed — terrified  by  a  hus- 
band wlio  drank  secretly  and  kept  all  his  drunken- 
ness for  me.  That,  too,  was  my  affair.  But  I 
might  have  gone  on.  For  sev(-n  years  it  had 
lasted.  I  was  settling  n.to  a  dull  habit  of  misery. 
I  might  have  gone  on  being  bulliea  and  tortured 
had  not  one  little  thing  happened  to  push  me  over 
the  ))recipice." 

"  And  what  was  that  ?  "   asked  Thresk. 

"  Your  visit  to  me  at  Chitipur,"  she  rcj)lied,  and 
the  words  took  his  breath  away.  Why,  he  had 
travelled  to  Chitipur  merely  to  save  her.  He 
leaned  forward  eagerly,  but  she  anticipated  him. 
She  smiled  at  him  ^\  ilh  an  indulgent  forgiveness. 
"  Oh,  why  did  you  come  ?     But  I  know." 

"  Do  you  ?  "  Thresk  asked.  Here  at  ail  events 
she  was  wrong. 

"  Yes.  You  came  because  of  that  one  weak 
soft  spot  of  sentimentalism  there  is  in  all  of  you, 
the  strongest,  the  hardest.  You  are  strong  for 
years.     You  live  alone  for  years.     Then  comes  the 
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sentimental  moment  and  it's  wc  who  suffer,  not 
you." 

And  deep  in  Tliresk's  mind  was  tlie  terror  of  the 
mistakes  people  make  in  ignorance  of  tuch  other, 
and  ui  the  mortal  hurt  the  mistakes  infliet.  He 
had  misread  SttHa.  Here  was  she  misreading  him 
and  misreading  him  in  some  strange  way  to  her 
peril  and  ruin. 

"  You  are  sure  of  that  ?  "  he  asked.  She  had 
no  doubt — no  more  doubt  than  he  had  had  of  the 
reason  Avhy  she  stood  preparing  her  rifle. 

"  Quite,"  shi  answered.  "  You  had  heard  of 
me  in  Bombay  and  it  came  over  you  that  you 
would  like  to  see  huw  the  woman  you  had  loved 
looked  after  all  these  years  :  whether  she  retained 
her  pretty  way,  whether  she  missed  you — ah, 
above  all,  whether  she  missed  you.  You  wanted 
to  fan  up  into  a  mild  harmless  flame  the  ashes  of 
an  old  romance,  warm  your  hands  at  it  for  half  an 
hour,  recapture  a  savour  of  dim  and  pleasant 
memories  and  then  go  back  to  your  own  place 
and  your  own  work,  untouched  and  unhurt." 

Thresk  laughed  aloud  with  bitterness  at  the  mis- 
take she  had  made.  Yet  he  could  not  blame  her. 
There  was  a  certain  shrewd  insight  which  though 
it  had  led  her  astray  in  this  case  might  well  have 
been  true  in  any  other  case,  might  well  have 
been  true  of  him.  He  remembered  her  disbelief 
in  all  that  he  had  said  to  her  in  that  tent  at  Chiti- 
pur  ;  and  he  was  appalled  by  the  irony  of  things 
and  the  blind  and  feeble  helplessness  of  men  to 
combat  it. 
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"  So  that's  why  I  came  to  Chitipur  ?  "  he  cried. 
"  Yes,"    Stella   answered    without   a   second   of 
hesitation.     "  But    I   couldn't   be   kft   vuitoiiched 
and  unhurt.     You  came  and  all  that  I  had  lost 
^ame  with  you,  came  in  a  vivid  rush  of  bright  in- 
tolerable memories."     She  clasped  her  hands  over 
her  eyes  and  Thresk  lived  over  again  that  evening 
in  the  tent  upon  the  desert,  but  with  a  new  under- 
standing.    His  mind  was  illumined.     He  saw  the 
world  as  a  prison  in  which  each  living  being  is  shut 
off  from  his  neighbour  by  the  impenetrable  wall  of 
an  inability  to  understand. 

"  Memories  of  summers  here,"  she  resumed,  "  of 
women  friends,  of  dainty  and  comfortable  things, 
and  days  of  great  hajipiness  when  it  was  good — oh 
so  very  good !— to  be  alive  and  young.     And  you 
were  going  back  to  it  all,  straight  by  the  night-mail 
to  Bombay,   vt  might  from  the  station  on  board 
your  ship.     Oh,  how  it  hurt  to  hear  you  speak  of 
it,  with  a  casual  pliasant  word  about  exile  and  next- 
door  neighbours  !  "     She  clasped  her  hands  together 
in  front  of  her,  her  fingers  worked  and  twisted. 
"  No,  I  couldn't  endure  it,"  she  whi^pered.     "  The 
blows,  the    ridicule,  the  contempt,  I  determined, 
should  come  to  an  end  that  night,  and  when  you 
saw  me  with  the  rifle  in  my  hand  I  was  going  to 
end  it." 
"  Yes  ?  " 

"And    then    the   stupid,  st   thing   happened.     I 
couldn't  fmd  the  littlt   box  of  cartridges." 

Stella  described  to  him  how  she  had  run  hither 
and  thither  aV'uiit  the  trnt,  o{)ening  drawers,  look- 
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ing  into  bags  and  growing  more  nervous  and  more 
flurried  with  every  second  that  passed.  She  had 
so  litUe  time.  Ballantyne  was  not  going  as  far 
as  the  station  with  Thresk.  He  merely  intended 
to  see  his  visitor  off  beyond  the  edge  of  the  camp. 
And  it  must  all  be  over  and  done  with  before  he 
came  back.  She  heard  Ballantyne  call  to  Thresk 
to  sit  firm  while  the  eanicl  ro^e  ;  and  still  she  had 
not  found  thom.  She  heard  Thresk's  voice  saying 
good-night. 

"  The  last  words,  Harry,  I  wanted  to  hear  in  the 
world.  I  thought  that  I  would  wait  for  them  and 
the  moment  they  had  died  away — then.  But  I 
hadn't  found  the  cartridges  and  so  the  search 
began  again." 

Thresk,  watching  her  as  she  lived  through  again 
those    desperate    minutes,    was    carried    back    to 
Chitipur  and  seemed  to  be  looking  into  that  tent. 
He  had  a  dreadful  picture  before  his  eyes  of  a 
hunted  woman  rushing  wildly  from  table  to  table, 
with  a  white,  quivering  face  and  lips  which  babbled 
incoherently  and  feverish  hands  which  darted  out 
nervously,  over-setting  books  and  ornaments — in 
a  vain  search  for  a  box  of  cartridges  wherewith 
to  kill  herself.     She  found  them  at  last  behind  the 
whisky  bottle,  and  clutched  at  them  with  a  great 
sigh  of  relief.     She  carried  them  over  to  the  table 
on  which  she  had  laid  her  rifle,  and  as  she  pushed 
one    into   the   breach    Stephen   Ballantyne  stood 
in  the  doorway  of  the  tent. 

"  He  swore  at  me,"  Stella  continued.     "  I  had 
taken   the   necklace   off.     I    had   ^huvfu   you   the 
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bruises  on  my  throat.  He  cursed  me  for  it,  and 
he  asked  me  roughly  why  I  didn't  shoot  myself  and 
rid  him  of  a  fool.  I  stood  without  answering  him. 
That  always  maddened  him.  1  didn't  do  it  on 
purpose.  I  had  become  dull  and  slow.  I  just 
stood  and  looked  at  him  stupidly,  and  in  a  fury  he 
ran  at  ae  with  his  fist  raised.  I  recoiled,  he 
t lightened  me,  and  then  before  he  reached  me— 
yes,"  Her  voice  died  away  in  a  whisper.  Thresk 
did  not  interrupt.  There  was  more  for  her  to  tell 
and  one  dreadful  incident  to  explain.  Stella  went 
on  in  a  moment,  looking  straight  in  front  of  her 
and  with  all  the  passion  of  fear  gone  from  her 

voice. 

"  I  remember  that  he  stood  and  stared  at  me 
foolishly  for  a  little  while.  I  had  time  to  believe 
that  nothing  had  happened,  and  to  be  glad  that 
nothing  had  happened  and  to  be  terrified  of  what 
he  would  do  to  me.  And  then  he  fell  and  lay 
quite  still." 

It  seemed  that  she  had  no  more  to  say,  that  she 
meant  to  leave  unexplained  the  inexplicable  thing  ; 
and  even  Thresk  put  it  out  of  his  thoughts. 

"  It  was  an  accident  then,"  he  cried.  "  After 
all,  Stella,  it  was  an  accident." 

But  Stella  sat  mutely  at  his  side.  Some  struggle 
was  taking  place  in  her  and  was  reflected  in  her 
countenance.     Thresk's  eager  joy  was  damped. 

"  No,  my  friend,"  she  said  at  length,  slowly  and 
very  deliberately.     "  It  was  not  an  accident." 

"But  you  fired  in  fear."  Thresk  caught  now 
at  that  alternative.      "  You  ^hot  in  self-defence. 
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Stella,  1  blundered  at  Bombay."     He  moved  away 
from  her  in  his  agitation.     ''  I  am  sorry.     Oh,  I 
am  very  sorry.     I  should  never  have  come  forward 
at   all.     I   should   have   lain   quiet   and   let   your 
counsel  develop  his  case,  as  he  was  doing,  on  the 
line     of     self-defence.       You     would     have     been 
acquitted— and    rightly    acquitted.       You   would 
have   had   the   sympathy    of    every   one.     But    I 
didn't  know  your  story.     I  was  afraid  that  the 
discovery   of   Ballantyne   outside  the  tent  would 
ruin  you.     I  knew  that  my  story  could  not  fail 
to  saVc  you.      So  I  told  it.      But   I  was    wrong, 
Stella.     I  blundered.     I  did  you  a  great  harm." 
He  was  standing  before  her  now  and  so  poignant 
an  anguish  rang  hi  his  voice  that  Stella  was  moved 
by  it  to  discard  her  plans.     Thus  she  had  meant 
to  tell  the  story,  if  ever  she  was  driven  to  it.     Thus 
she  had  told  "it.     But  now  she  put  out  a  timid 
hand  and  took  him  by  the  arm. 

''  I  said  I  would  tell  you  the  truth.  But  I  have 
not  told  it  all.  It's  so  hard  not  to  keep  one  little 
last  thing  back.  Listen  to  me;"  and  with  a 
bowed  head  and  her  hand  still  clinging  desperately 
to  his  arm  she  made  the  final  revelation. 

"  It's  true  I  was  crazy  with  fear.  But  there  was 
just  one  little  moment  when  I  knew  wh;.t  I  was 
going  to  do,  when  it  came  upon  me  that  the  way  I 
had  "chosen  before  was  the  wrong  one,  and  this 
new  way  the  right  one.  No,  no,"  she  cried  as 
Thresk  moved.  "  Even  that's  not  alL  That 
moment— you  could  hardly  measure  it  in  time, 
yet  to  me  it  was  distinct  enough  and  is  marked 
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distinctly  in  my  lucniorits,  for  during  it  he  drew 
back." 

''  What  ?  "  cri.d  Thrcsk.  "  Don't  say  it, 
Stella  !  " 

''  Yfs,"  she  answered.  '"  Durine;  it  he  drew 
back,  knowing  what  I  was  ooing  to  do  just  as  I 
suddenly  knew  it.  It  was  a  moment  when  he 
seemed  to  me  to  bleat— yes,  that's  the  word— to 
bleat  for  mercy." 

She  had  told  the  truth  now  and  she  drop})cd  her 
hand  from  his  sleeve. 

"  And  you  ?  What  did  you  do  ? "  asked 
Thresk. 

"I?  Oh,  I  went  mad,  T  think.  When  I  saw 
him  lyincT  there  I  lost  my  head.  The  tent  was 
flecked  with  great  spots  of  fire  which  whirled  in 
front  of  my  eyes  and  hurt.  A  strength  far  greater 
than  mine  possessed  me.  I  was  crazy.  1  dragged 
him  out  of  the  tent — for  no  reason — that's  the 
truth— for  no  reason  at  all.  Can  you  believe 
that  ?  " 

''  Yes,"  replied  Thresk  readily  enough.  '^  I  can 
well  believe  that." 

"  Then  something  broke,"  she  resumed.  "  I 
felt  weak  and  mmibed.  1  dragged  myself  to  my 
room.  I  went  to  bed.  Does  that  sound  very  hor- 
rible to  you  ?  I  had  one  clear  thought  only.  It 
was  over.  It  was  all  over.  I  skpt."  She  leaned 
back  in  her  chair,  her  hands  dropped  to  her  side, 
her  eyes  closed.     "  Yes,  T  did  actually  sleep." 

A  clock  ticking  ujion  the  mantelshelf  seemed  to 
grow  louder  and  louder  in  the  silence  of  the  library. 
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The  so\md  of  it  forced  itself  ii])()n  Tlinsk.  It 
roused  Stella.  She  ojx'ued  her  eyes.  In  front  of 
her  Thresk  was  standing,  his  face  grave  and  viiy 
j)itifiil, 

"  Now  answer  mc  truly,"  said  Sttlla,  and  lean- 
ing forward  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him.  "  If  you 
still  loved  me,  would  you,  knowing  this  story,  re- 
fuse to  marry  nu  ?  " 

Thresk  look(  d  l)ark  aero~.s  the  years  of  her  im- 
happy  life  and  saw  her  as  the  sport  of  a  malicious 
destiny. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  should  not." 
"  Then  why  shouldn't  Dick  marry  me  ?  " 
"  Because  he  doesn't  know  this  story." 
Stella  nodded  her  head. 

"Yes.  There's  the  flaAv  in  my  appeal  to  you, 
I  know.  You  are  quite  right.  I  should  have 
told  him.  I  should  tell  him  now,"  and  suddenly 
she  dn^pped  on  her  knees  before  Thresk,  the 
tears  burst  from  her  eyes,  and  in  a  voice  broken 
with  passion  she  cried: 

"But  I  daren't — not  yet.  I  have  tried  to — ch, 
more  than  once.  Believe  that,  Harry  !  You  must 
believe  it  !  But  I  couldn't.  I  hadn't  the  courage. 
You  will  give  me  a  little  time,  won't  you  ?  Oh,  not 
long.  I  will  tell  him  of  my  own  free  will — very 
soon,  Harry.     But  not  now — not  now." 

The  sound  of  her  sobbing  and  the  sight  of  her 
distress  wrung  Thresk's  heart.  He  lifted  her  from 
the  ground  and  held  her. 

"  There's  another  way,  Stella,"  he  said  gently. 
"  Oh,  1  know,"  she  answered.     Slie  was  think- 
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ing  of  the  little  bottle  with  tlic  tablets  of  veronal 
which  stood  by  her  bed,  not  for  the  first  time  that 
night.     She    did    not    stop    to    consider    whether 
Thresk,  too,  had  that  way  in  his  mind.     It  came 
to  her  so  naturally  ;    it  was  so  easy,  so  simple  a 
way.     She  never  thought  that  she  misunderstood. 
She   had  come   to   the   end   of   the  struggle  ;     the 
battle   had  gone  against  lu  r  ;    she  recognised  it; 
and  now,  without  complaint,  she  bowed  her  head  for 
the  final  blow.     Tlie  inlu  rited  habit  of  submission 
taught  her  that  the  moment  had  come  for  com- 
pliance   and    gave    lur    the    dignity    of    patience. 
"  Yes,  I  suppose  that  I  nuist  take  that  way,"  she 
said,  and  she  walked  towards  the  chair  over  which 
she  had  thrown  her  wrap.     "  Good-night,  Harry." 
But  before  she  had  thrown  the  cloak  about  her 
shoulders    Thresk    stood    between    her    and    the 
window.     He  took  the  cloak  from  her  hands. 

"  There  have  been  too  many  mistakes,  Stella, 
between  you  and  me.  There  must  be  no  more. 
Here  are  we— until  to-night  strangers,  and  because 
we  were  strangers,  and  never  knew  it,  spoiling  each 
other's  lives." 

Stella  looked  at  him  in  bewilderment.  She  had 
taught  Thresk  that  night  unimagined  truths  about 
herself.  She  was  now  to  learn  something  of  the 
inner  secret  man  which  the  outward  trappings  of 
success  concealed.  He  led  her  to  a  sofa  and  placed 
her  at  his  side. 

"  You  have  said  a  good  many  hard  things  to 
me,  Stella,"  he  said  with  a  smile—"  most  of  them 
true,  but  some  untrue      And  the  untrue  things  you 
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wouldn't  have  said  if  you  had  ever  chanced  to 
ask  yoursilf  one  question  :  why  I  really  missed 
my  steamer  at  Bombay." 

Stella  liallantyne  was  startled.  She  made  a 
^niess  but  faltered  in  the  utterance  of  it,  so  ill  it 
fitted  with  her  estimate  of  him. 

"  You  missed  it  on  purpose  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  didn't  come  to  Chitipur  on  any  senti- 
mental journey  ;  "  and  he  told  how  he  had  seen 
her  portrait  in  Mrs.  Carruther's  drawing-room  and 
learnt  of  the  misery  of  her  marriage. 

"  I  came  to  fetch  you  away." 

And  again  Stella  stared  at  him. 

''  You  ?    You  pitied  me  so  much  ?    Oh,  Harry  !  " 

"  No.  I  wanted  you  so  much.  It's  quite  true 
that  I  sacrificed  everything  for  success.  I  don't 
deny  that  it  is  well  worth  having.  But  Jane 
Rcpton  said  something  to  me  in  Bombay  so  true— 
you  can  get  whatever  you  want  if  ycu  want  it 
enough,  but  you  cannot  control  the  price  you 
will  have  to  pay.  I  know,  my  dear,  that  I  paid 
too  big  a  price.  I  trampled  down  something  better 
north  having." 

Stella  rose  suddenly  to  her  feet. 
"  Oh,  if  I  had  known  that  on  the  night  in  Chiti- 
pur I     What  a  difference  it  would  have  made  !  " 
She  turned  swiftly  to  him.     "  Couldn't  you  have 
told  me  ?  " 

"  I  hadn't  a  chance.  I  hadn't  five  minutes  with 
you  alone.  And  you  wouldn't  have  believed  me 
if  I  had  had  the  chance.  I  left  my  pipe  behind 
me  in  order  to  come  back  and  tell  you.     I  had 
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.„„,    ,„..    lime    then   to   U,.    >-    M,„.    I    would 

-t:i:;;M  ..v. ....  t^., ...;- ;-  - 

might  kill  li^^rstii  -,m„.,,^u's  luturi-  kIu-  would 

l,uv,.  Imd  a  l.ttk    a  ^^^_^^^^^  ^     ,,,,,  „|,  „„ 

a  chance  ot  rtcovci^.  v^j^^ 

Heart  ot  ho,-  -^^^;:;C>    :  ;»  :lt  a,,o,,t  tiU.. 
saw  hevsflf  tiK  Mx'-t  "  j"  .„,„,  ^„a  ,„„gh- 

self  for  me."  answered,  and  still 

''-Ruin's  a  lai-L'e  word,     n«-  answcicv^, 

yielded rductantlv.     She  m  .^^^^   ^^^^^ 

She  was  warned  by  it  now . 

with  startled  eyes.  ^  „  j^^,^ 

-  Why  have  you  told  me  all  this  . 

in  suspense,  ready  for  flight.  ^^ 

-  I  want  to  prepare  you.     Iherc  s  a  way 
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the  ti-ouhlf.— the  hoiRst  way  tor  hotli  „f  i,s  :  to 
innkr  ii  cloni  l.rcast  of  it  toircfl,,,-  ..,iid  togt-tlur 
take  wiiat  follows." 

SIu-  was  uu  lur  fii t  ami  away  from  liim  in  a 
scroiul. 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried  in  alarm,  aiul  Thrcsk  mis- 
took the  cansc  of  tlic  alarm. 

"  Vou  eaii't,  hv  tried  aj^ain,  SUlla.  That's  over. 
You  have  been  acicjuitti d." 

SIk-  tini|)oris((l. 

"  Huf  you  ?  " 

"  I  ?  "  and  \\v  shrujfjrrd  his  shoulders.  "  I  take 
the  consequences.  I  doubt  if  they  would  be  so 
Very  heavy.  There  would  be  some  sympathy. 
And  afterwards— it  would  be  as  tJiough  you  had 
slipped  down  from  Chitipur  to  Bombay  and 
joined  me  as  I  had  planned.  We  can  make  the 
best  of  our  lives  together." 

There  was  so  muel>  ^ncerity  in  his  manner,  so 
much  simi)licity  she  Id  not  doubt  him  ;  and 
the  immensity  of  the  .^acriflce  he  was  prepared 
to  make  overwhelnidl  her.  It  was  not  merely 
scandal  and  the  Divorce  Court  which  he  was  ready 
to  brave  now.  He  had  gone  beyond  the  plan 
contemplated  at  Bombay.  He  was  willing  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  her  into  the  outer  darkness, 
laying  down  all  that  he  had  laboured  for  un- 
sparing'y. 

"  You  would  do  that  forme  ?  "  she  said.  "  Oh, 
you  put  me  to  shame  !  "  and  she  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

"  You  give  up  your  struggle  for  a  footing  in  the 
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had  fallen  easily   nilu  that  otiier 
had  never  ceased  to  care  too. 

-We'll    make    somethinjj    of    our   lives     never 
fear,"  he  was  saying.        »"t  to  luai  j^ 
.        ,  ■  •.     „     nnd   he   nut  knowing— oh,   my 

:;;:..'Tl^h:w^;outednvcn-but.  won't 

"Jhe^:trr  -iL  for  a  little  whlle^  One  by 

l^uined  away  f ror^  lum  and  sat  down  upon  a  chair 

a  little  way  off.  ^^ 

-  Stand    there,   Harry,      she    sa  ti.         ^^  » 

oomnosure  had  succeeded  her  agitation.         I  must 

11  yu  something  more  which  1  had  n-nt  o  hide 
from  vou-thc  last  thmg  which  I  have  kepi  back. 
It  will  hurt  you,  1  am  alraid. 

There  came  a  change  upon  Thresk  s  face.  He 
was  steeling  himself  to  meet  a  blow. 

"  Pn  on  " 

.It  i,„.-t  because  ot  hLs  position  that  1  cling  to 
Dick  I  want  him  to  keep  tliat-yes-for  h,s  sake, 
f'on'twant  him  to  lose  more  by  marrymg  me 
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He 


and  comprehension  hurbt 
You  rcJillv  cnrc  for 


than  he  needs  must  ; 
u[)on  Henry  Tliresk. 

"  You  earc  for  him  th«n  ! 
him  ?" 

"So  much,"  she  answered,  "that  if  I  lost  him 
now  I  should  lose  all  the  world.  You  and  I  ean't 
go  hack  to  where  we  stood  nine  years  ago.  You 
had  your  ehauce  then,  Harry,  if  you  had  wished  to 
take  it.  But  you  didn't  wish  it,  and  that  sort  of 
chance  doesn't  often  come  again.  Others  like  it 
— yes.  Hut  not  quite  the  same  one.  I  am  sorry. 
But  you  must  believe  me.  If  1  lost  Di(  k  I  should 
lose  all  the  world." 

So  far  she  had  spoken  very  deliberately,  but 
now  her  voice  faltered. 

"  That  is  my  one  poor  excuse." 

The  unexpectfd  word  roused  Thresk  to  incpiiry. 

"  Excuse  ?  "  he  asked,  and  with  her  eyes  fixed  in 
fear  upon  him  she  continued: 

"Yes.  I  meant  Dick  to  n\arry  me  publicly. 
But  I  saw  that  his  father  shrank  from  the  marriage. 
I  grew  afraid.  I  told  Dick  of  my  fears.  He 
banished  them.     I  let  him  banish  them." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "   Thresk  asked. 

"  We  were  married  privately  hi  London  five  days 
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ago 

Thresk  uttered  a  low  cry  and  in  a  moment 
Stella  was  at  his  side,  all  her  composure  gone. 

"  Oh,  I  know  that  it  was  wrong.  But  I  was  being 
hunted.  They  were  all  like  a  pack  of  wolves  after 
me.  Mr.  Hazlewood  had  joined  them.  1  was 
driven  into  a  corner.     I  loved  Dick.     They  meant 
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to  tear  him  from  mc  without  any  pity.      I  clung. 
Yes,  I  ching." 

But  Thrcsk  thrust  her  aside. 

"  You  tricked  liim,"  he  cried. 

"  I  didn't  dare  to  tell  him/'  Stella  i)1eaded, 
wringing  her  hands.  "  I  didn't  dare  to  lose 
him." 

"  You  tricked  him,"  Thresk  repeated  ;  and  at 
the  note  of  anger  in  his  voice  Stella  found  herself 
again. 

"  You  accuse  and  condemn  me  ?  "    slie  asked 

quietly. 

"  Yes.  A  thousand  times,  yes,"  he  exclaimed 
hotly,  and  she  answered  with  another  question 
winged  on  a  note  of  irony: 

"  Because  I  tricked  him  ?  Or  because  I — 
married  him  ?  " 

Thresk  was  silenced.  He  recognised  the  truth 
implied  in  the  distinction,  he  turned  to  her  with  a 
smile. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  You  arc  right,  Stella. 
It's  because  you  married  him." 

He  stood  for  a  moment  in  thought.  Then  with 
a  gesture  of  helplessness  lie  picked  up  her  cloak. 
She  watched  hi^^  action  and  as  he  came  towards 
her  she  cri(>d  : 

"  But  I'll  tell  him  now,  Harry."  In  a  way  she 
owed  it  to  this  man  who  cared  for  her  so  much, 
who  was  so  prepared  for  sacrifice,  if  sacrifice  could 
help.  That  morning  on  the  downs  was  swept 
from  her  memory  now.  "  Yes,  I'll  tell  him  now," 
she  said   eagerly.     Since  Henry  Thresk  set  such 
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store  upon  thai  confession,  ^vhy,  so  very  likely 
would  Dick,  hei  husbpnd,  too. 
But  Thresk  shook  his  head. 
"  What's  the  use  now  ?  You  give  him  no  chance. 
You  can't  set  him  free  ;  "  and  Stella  was  as  one 
turned  to  stone.  All  argument  seemed  sooner 
or  later  to  turn  to  that  one  dread  alternative 
which  had  already  twice  that  night  forced  itself 
on  her  acceptance. 

"  Yes,  I  can,  Harry,  and  I  will,  I  promise  you, 
if  he  wishes  to  be  free.  I  can  do  it  quite  easily, 
quite  naturally.  Any  woman  ce  M.  So  many  ot 
us  take  things  to  make  us  sleep." 

There  was  no  boastf  ulness  in  her  voice  or  manner, 
but  rather  a  despairing  recognition  of  facts. 

"Good  God,  you  musn't  think  of  it  1 "  said  Thresk 
eagerly.     "  That's  too  big  a  price  to  pay." 
Stella  shook  her  head  wistfully. 
"You  hear  it  said,  Harry,"  she  answered  with  an 
indescribable   wistfulness,    "that   women  will   do 
anything  to  keep  the  men  they  love.     They'll  do 
a  great  deal— I  am  an  example— but  not  always 
everything.     Sometimes    love    runs    just    a    little 
stronger.     And  then  it  craves  that  the  loved  one 
shall  get  all  he  wants  to  have.     If  Dick  wants  his 
freedom  I  too,  then,  shall  want  him  to  have  it." 

And  while  Thresk  stood  with  no  words  to  answer 
her  there  came  a  knocking  upon  the  door.  It 
was  gentle,  almost  furtive,  but  it  startled  them 
both  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  For  a  moment  they 
stood  rigid.  Then  Thresk  silently  handed  Stella 
her  cloak  and  pointed   towards  the  window.     He 
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began  to  speak  aloud.  A  word  or  two  revealed 
his  plan  to  Stella  Ballantyne.  He  was  rehearsing 
a  speeeh  which  he  was  to  make  in  the  Courts  before 
a  jury.  Bu'  the  handle  of  the  door  rattled  and 
now  old  Mr.  Hazlewood's  voice  was  heard. 

"  Thresk  !    Are  you  there  ?  " 

Once  more  Thresk  pointed  to  the  window.  But 
Stella  did  not  move. 

"  Let  him  in,"  she  said  quietly,  and  with  a 
glance  at  her  he  unlocked  the  door. 

Mr.  Hazlewood  stood  outside.  He  had  not  gone 
to  bed  that  night.  He  had  taken  off  his  coat  and 
now  wore  a  smoking-jackct. 

"  I  knew  that  I  should  not  sleep  to-ni'^ht,  so 
I  sat  up,"  he  began,  "  and  I  thought  ihnt  heard 
voices  here." 

Over  Thresk's  shoulder  he  saw  Stella  Ballantyne 
standing  erect  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  her  shin- 
ing gown  the  one  bright  patch  of  colour.  "  You 
here  ?  "  he  cried  to  her,  and  Thresk  made  way 
for  him  to  enter.  He  advanced  to  her  with  a  look 
of  triumph  in  his  eyes. 

"  You  here — at  this  house — with  Thresk  ?  You 
were  persuading  him  to  continue  to  hold  his 
tongue." 

Stella  met  his  gaze    steadily. 

"  No,"  she  replied.  "  He  was  persuading  me 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  he  has  succeeded." 

Mr.  Hazlewood  smiled  and  nodded.  There  was 
no  magnanimity  in  his  triumph.  A  schoolboy 
would  have  shown  more  chivalry  to  the  opponent 
who  was  down. 
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"  You  confess  then  ?  Good  !  Richard  must 
be  told." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Stella.  "  I  claim  the  right  to 
tell  him." 

But  Mr.  Hazlewood  scoffed  at  the  proposal. 

"  Oh  dear  no  !  "  he  cried.  "  I  refuse  the  claim. 
I  shall  go  straight  to  Richard  now." 

He  had  actually  taken  a  couple  of  steps  towards 
the  door  before  Stella's  voice  rang  out  suddenly- 
loud  and  imperative. 

"  Take  care,  Mr.  Hazlewood.  After  you  have 
told  him  he  will  come  to  mc.     Take  care  !  " 

Hazlewood  stopped.     Certainly  that  was  true. 

"  I'll  tell  Dick  to-morrow,  here,  in  your  pre- 
sence," she  said.  "  And  if  he  wishes  it  I'll  set  him 
free  and  never  trouble  either  of  you  again." 

Hazlewood  looked  at  Thresk  and  was  persuaded 
to  consent.  Reflection  showed  him  that  it  was  the 
better  plan.  He  himself  would  be  present  when 
Stella  spoke.  He  would  see  that  the  truth  was 
told  without  embroidery. 

"  Very  well,  to-morrow,"  he  said. 

Stella  flung  the  cloak  over  her  shoulders  and 
went  up  to  the  window.     Thresk  opened  it  for  her. 

"  I'll  see  you  to  your  door,"  he  said. 

The  moon  had  risen  now.  It  hung  low  with  the 
branches  of  a  tree  like  a  lattice  across  its  face  ; 
and  on  the  garden  and  the  meadow  lay  that 
unearthly  light  which  Tails  when  a  moonlit  night 
begins  to  drown  in  the  onrush  of  the  dawn. 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  I  would  rather  go  alone. 
But   do   something  for   me,  will   you  ?     Stay   to- 
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morrow.     Be  here  when  I  tell  him."     She  choked 
.lown  a  sob.     "  Oh,  I  shall  want  a  friend  and  you 

are  so  kind." 

"  So  kind  !  "  he  repeated  with  a  note  of  bitter- 
ness. Could  there  be  praise  from  a  woman's  lips 
more  deadly  ?  You  are  kind  ;  you  are  put  in 
your  place  in  the  ruck  of  men  ;  you  arc  extin- 
guished. 

"  Oh  yes,  I'll  stay." 

She  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  stone  flajjs  out- 
side the  window. 

"  Will  he  forgive  ?  "    she  asked.     "  You  v  ould 
And  h-  is  not  so  very  young,  is  he  ?     It's  the  young 
who  dor't  forgive.     Good-night." 

She  went  along  the  path  and  across  the  meadow. 
Thrcsk  watched  her  go  and  saw  the  light  spring 
up  in  her  room.     Thei^  h  scd  the  whidow  and 

drew  the  curtain.  Mr.  xlaJ  lewood  had  gone. 
Thresk  wondered  what  the  morrow  would  bring. 
After  all,  Stella  was  right.  Youth  could  be  hard. 
Yes,  he  was  glad  Dick  Hazlewood  was  half  his 
way  through  the  thirties.  For  himself— well, 
he  knew  his  business.  It  was  to  be  kind.  He 
turned  off  the  lights  and  went  to  bed. 
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"Six,  seven,  cifilit,"  said  Mr.  Hazlcwood,  counting 
the  letters  which  he  had  already  written  since 
breakfast  and  placing  them  on  the  salver  which 
Hubbard  was  holdinjr  out  to  him.  He  was  a  very 
different  man  tliis  morning  from  the  Mr.  Hazlcwood 
of  yesterday.  He  shone,  complacent  and  serene. 
He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  gazed  mildly  at 
the  butler.  "  There  must  be  an  answer  to  the 
problem  which  I  ]tat  to  you,  Hubbard." 

Hubbard  wrinkled  his  brows  in  thought  and 
succeeded  only  in  looking  a  hundred  and  ten  years 
old.  He  had  the  melancholy  look  of  a  moulting 
bird.     He  shook  hi^  head  and  drooped. 

"  No  doubt,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  But  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,"  Mr.  Hazlc- 
wood continued  briskly,  "  you  can  throw  no  light 
upon  it  ?  " 

"  Not  a  glimmer,  sir." 

Mr.  Hazlcwood  was  disappointed  and  with  him 
disa])pointment  was  petulance. 

"That  is  unlike  you,  Hubbard,"  he  said,  "for 
sometimes  after  I  have  been  deliberating  for  days 
over    some    curious    and    perplexing   conundrum, 
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you  have  solvrcl  it  the  moment  it  has  been  put  to 

Hubbard  drooped  still  lower.  He  began  the 
droop  as  a  bow  of  acknowledgment,  but  forgot 
to  raise  his  head  again. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,  sir,"  he  said.  He  seemed 
oppressed  by  the  goodness  of  Mr.  Hazlewood. 

"  Yet  you  arc  not  clever,   Hubbard  !     Not  at 

all    clever." 

"  No,  sir.  I  know  my  place,"  returned  the  butler, 
and  Mr.  Hazlewood  continued  with  a  little  envy. 

"  You  must  have  some  wonderful  gift  of  insight 
winch  guides  you  straight  to  the  inner  meaning 
of  things." 

"  It's  just  common-sense,  sir,"  said  Hubbard. 

"  But  I  haven't  got  it,"  cried  Mr.  Hazlewood. 
"  How's  that  ?  " 

"  You  don't  need  it,  sir.  You  arc  a  gentleman," 
Hubbard  replied,  and  carried  the  letters  to  the 
door.  There,  however,  he  stopped.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir."  he  said,  "  but  a  new  parcel  of  The 
Prison  Walls  has   arrived  this  morning.     Shall  I 

unpack  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Hazlewood  frowned  and  serat'  bed  his  ear. 

"  \\\.ll — cr— no,  Hubbard— no,"  he  said  with  a 
trifle  of  discomfort.  "  I  am  not  sure  indeed  that 
The  Prison  Walls  is  not  almost  one  of  my  mistakes. 
We  all  make  mistakes,  Hubbard.  I  think  you 
shall  burn  that  parcel,  Hubbard— somewhere  where 
it  won't  be  noticed." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Hubbard.  "  I'll  burn  it 
under  the  shadow  of  the  south  wall." 
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Mr    Hazkwood  looked  up  with  a  start.     Was 
it    possible    that    Hubbard    was     poking    fun    at 
him?    Tlie  mere  notion  was  inen  dible  and  mdeed 
Hubbard  shulUed   with    so    much   me.  kness   from 
the  room  that  Mr.  Hazlewood  dismissed   it.     He 
went   across    the    hall  to  the  dining-room,  Avhere 
he  found  Henry  Thresk  trifling  with  his  breakfast 
No   embarrassment  weighed  upon  Mr.  Hazlewood 
this  morning.     He  effervesced  with  good-humour. 
-  I   do   not  blame   you,   Mr.  Thresk,"   he  said, 
"  for  the  side  you  took  yesterday  afternoon.     Vou 
were  a  stranger  to  us  in  this  house.     I  understand 

your  position."  i  „       -j 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  sure,  Mr.  Hazlewood,  said 
Thresk  drily,  "  that  I  understand  yours.  For  my 
part  I  have  not  closed  my  eyes  all  night.  Vou,  on 
the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  slept  well." 

"I    did    indeed,"    said    Hazlewood.     "I    was 
relieved  from  a  strain  of  suspense  under  which  I 
have  been  labouring  for  a  month  past.     To  have 
refused  my  consent  to   Richard's   marriage  with 
Stella  Ballantvne  on  no  other  grounds  than  that 
social  prejudice    forbade  it  would  have  seemed  a 
complete,    a    stupendous    reversal    of    my    whole 
theory  and  conduct  of  life.     I  should  have  become 
an  object  of  ridicule.     People  would  have  laughed 
at    the    philosopher    of    Little    Beeding.     I    have 
heard  their  laughter  all  this  month.     Now,  how- 
ever,   once   the   truth   is    known   no  one   will    be 

able  to  say " 

Henry  Thresk  looked  up  from  his  plate  agliast. 
"Do   you   mean   to  say,  Mr.  Hazlewood,   that 
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after  Mrs.  Biilhuitync  has  told  htr  story  you  mean 
to  make  that  story  f)uhlic-  ?  " 

Mr.  Ilazkwood  stared  in  amazenunt  at  Henry 
Thresk. 

''  But  of  course,"  he  said. 

'•  Oh,  you  can't  be  thinking  of  it!" 

"  But  I  am.  I  nmst  do  it.  There  is  so  much 
at  stake,"  replied  Hazlcwood. 

"  What  ?  " 

"  The  wIkjIc  consistency  of  my  life,  I  must 
make  it  clear  that  1  am  not  acting  upon  prejudice 
or  suspicion  or  fear  of  what  the  world  will  say  or 
for  any  of  the  coTiventional  reasons  which  might 
guide  other  men." 

To  Thresk  this  point  of  view  was  horrible  ;  and 
there  was  no  arguing  against  it.  It  was  inspired  by 
the  dreadful  vanity  of  a  narrow,  shallow  nature, 
and  Thresk's  experience  had  nevei'  shown  him 
anything  more  diflicult  to  combat  auvl  overcome. 

"  So  for  the  sake  of  your  reputation  for  con- 
sistency you  will  make  a  very  unhappy  woman 
bear  shame  and  obloquy  which  she  might  easily  be 
spared  ?  You  could  find  a  thousand  excuses  for 
breaking  off  the   marriage." 

"  You  put  the  ease  very  harshly,  Mr.  Thresk," 
said  Hazlewood.  "  But  you  have  not  considered 
my  position,"  and  he  went  indignantly  back  to 
the  library. 

Thresk  shrugged  his  shoulders.  After  all  if 
Dick  Hazlewood  turned  his  back  upon  Stella  she 
would  not  hear  the  abuse  or  suffer  the  shame. 
That  she   would    take   the   dark   journey   as   she 
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dcolaml  he  could  not  doiil)t.  And  no  one  conld 
prevent,  her-— not  even  he  himself,  though  his  heart 
niif,dit  break  at  her  taking  it.     All  depended  upon 

Diek. 

lie  appeared  a  fi'W  minutes  afterwards  fresli 
from  his  ride,  gU.wing  with  oood-humour  and  con- 
tentment.     But  i\u-  siyht  of  'Ihresk  suri)rised  him. 

"  Ilulloa,"  he  cried.  "'  Good-morning.  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  catch  the  eight  forty- 

Uve." 

'•  1  ic  U  lazy,"  answered  Thresk.  "  I  sent  off  some 
telegrams  to  put  off  my  engagements." 

''  Good,"  said  Diek,  and  he  sat  down  at  the 
breakfast-table.  As  he  poured  out  a  cup  of  tea, 
Thresk  said  : 

"  I  think  1  heard  you  were  over  thirty." 

"  Yes." 

"  Thirty's  a  good  age,"  said  Thresk. 

"  It  looks  back  on  youth,"  answered  Diek. 

"  That's  just  what  I  mean,"  remarked  Tliresk. 
"  Do   you  mind   a  cigarette  ?  " 

'^  Not  at  all." 

Thresk  smoked  and  while  he  smoked  he  talked, 
not  carelessly  yet  careful  not  to  emphasise  his 
case.  "  Youth  is  a  graceful  thing  of  high-sounding 
words  and  impetuous  thoughts,  b\it  like  many 
other  graceful  things  it  can  be  very  hard  and  very 

cruel." 

Dick  Hazlewood  looked  closely  and  quickly  at 
his  companion.     But  he  answered  casually  : 

"  It  is  e   nposed  to  be  generous." 

"  And  it  is— to  itself,"  replied  Thresk.     "  Gcner- 
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oils  whni  its  synij)atlius  luc  ciilisUd,  gt^iurous  so 
l()ii<f  as  ail  goes  \V(11  uitli  it  :  ^ri  iicrous  because  it 
is  confident  of  tiiuiupli.  Hut  ils  generosity  is 
not  11  ni!itt(  r  (f  judauK  iil.  It  docs  not  eonic 
from  any  witle  outlook  ujjon  a  world  wlure  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  everything.  It  is  u 
nuitter  of  physienl  health." 
"  Yes  ?  "  said  Dick. 

"  And  once  affronted,  once  hurt,  youtli  finds 
it  diflicult  to  forgive." 

So  far  both  men  had  been  debatmgon  an  abstract 
topic  without  any  inuuediate  application  to  them- 
selves. But  now  Dick  leanid  across  the  table  with 
a  smile  upon  his  face  which  Thresk  did  not  undir- 
stand. 

''  And  why  do  you  say  this  to  me  this  morning, 
Mr.  Thresk  ?  "  he  asked  pointedly. 

"  Yes,  it's  rather  an  impertinence,  isn't  it  ? " 
Thresk  agreed.  "  But  I  was  looking  into  a  case 
late  last  night  in  which  irrcvocal)le  and  terrible 
things  arc  going  to  happen  if  there  is  not  for- 
giveness." 

Dick  took  his  cigarette-case  from    his   pocket. 
"  I  see,"  he  remarked,  and  struck  a  match.     Both 
men   rose  from   the   table   and  at   the   door  Dick 
turned. 

"  Your  case,  of  course,  has  not  yet  come  on,"  he 
said. 

"  No,"  answered  Thresk,  "  but  it  will  very  soon.'* 
They  went  into  the  library,  and  Mr.  Ilazlewoud 
greeted  his  son  with  a  vivacity  which  for  weeks  had 
been  absent  from  his  demeanour. 
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"  Did  you  ride  this  niornini^  ?  "   ho  asked. 

"  Yes,  but  St(  Ihi  didn't.  She  sent  word  ovrr 
that  she  was  tirrd.  1  must  go  across  and  stt-  how 
she  is." 

Mr.    Hazlewood    intcrpcjsc  d    quickly : 

"  Thcr-'  is  no  need  of  tiiat,  my  boy  ;  she  is  coming 
here  this  morning." 

"Oh!" 

Dick  looked  at  his  lather  in  astonislinient. 
She  said  no  word  of  it  to  me  last  niffht — and 
I  saw  her  home.     I  suppose  she  sent  word  over 
about  that  too  ?  " 

He  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  his  com- 
panions, but  neither  answered  him.  Some  un- 
easiness  indeed  was  apparent   in  them   both. 

"  Olio  !  "  he  said  with  a  smile.  "  Stella's 
coming  over  and  I  know  nothing  of  it.  Mr.  Thresk's 
lazy,  so  remains  at  Little  Beeding  and  delivers  a 
lecture  to  me  over  breakfast.  And  you,  father, 
seem  in  remarkable  spirits." 

Mr.  Hazlewood  seized  upon  the  opportunity 
to   interrupt  his   son's   reflections. 

"  I  am,  my  boy,"  he  cried.  "  I  walked  in  the 
fields  this  morning  and— — -"  But  he  got  no  further 
with  his  explanations,  for  the  sound  of  Mrs.  Petti- 
fer's  voice  rang  high  in  the  hall  and  she  burst  into 
the  room. 

"  Harold,  I  have  only  a  moment.  Good-morning, 
Mr.  Thrcsk,"  she  cried  in  a  breath.  "  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you." 

Thresk    was    disturbed.     Suppose    that    Stella 
came  while  Mrs.  Pettifer  was  here  !     She  must  not 
20 
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speak  in  Mrs.  \\lUUv\  prcsciu-.-.  Souulu.w  Mrs. 
IVttirti-  must  \h-  (lisiuissed.  No  such  mixiety, 
howiv.r,   luuasscd  Mr.   llazWwood. 

"  Say  it,  Margaret,"  lu-  said,  sniilin^'  bciugnanlly 
uiH.u  he  r  '     "  Vuu  caiuiot  aiUK.y  me  this  morning. 
1  am  mys.  If  aK'ain,"  and  Dick's  eyes  turned  sharply 
upon  him.     -  All  my  old  powci-s  of  obscrvatu-n  have 
n  turned,  mv  old  interest  m  the  grc-at  dark  ndelle 
„,.    ,,^,„,,,,,   litV    has  re-awakened.     The  hram,   the 
sedulous,  active    brain,  resumes    its    work    to-day 
askin<T  questions,  probing  problems.      I  rose  early, 
Mir.mret  "  he  llourislud  his  hands  like  one  making 
u   speech,    -and    walking    in    the    lU  Ids    amongst 
the  cows  a  most  curious  speculation  forced  itself 
upon  mv  mind.     How  is  it,   I  asked  niyself-- 

It  seemed  that  Mr.  Ha/lewood  was  destined 
never  to  complete  a  sentence  that  morning,  lor 
Margaret  Pettifer  at  this   {mint   banged   1  un- 

brella  u|)ou  the  floor. 

-Stop    talking,    Harold,  and  listen    to    me!     1 
have  been  speaking  with  Robert  and  we  withdraw 
all  oppe)sition  e-    I'icKs  :i-.irriage." 
Mr.   Ilazlewood  was   dumfoundered. 
"  You,  Margaret— you  of  all  people  !  "  he  stam- 
mered. ^.  ,^   1      ^  1-1  _„ 
-  Yes,"   she   replied  decisively.         Robert  likes 
her  and  Robert  is  a  good  judge  of  a  woman.     That's 
one  thing.     Then  1  believe  Dick  is  gomg  to  take 
St.  Quentins  ;    isn't  that  so,  Dick  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Dick.     "  That's  the  house  we 

looked  over  yesterday." 

,  .„  ..    ..,         i  _  ,l„,^f  r,  Vumrlrfd.  vards  irom 
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us,  :iii(l  it  would  luit  Ix  conilortubli;  for  any  of 
us  if  Uick  iitul  Dick's  wifi'  wire  straiif^ns.  So  I 
^ivc  in.  TliciT,  Dit-k  !  "  She  wtiit  ac-ross  llu- 
loom  and  lu  Id  out  Uvv  hand  to  liini.  '•  I  am  going 
lo  call  on  Stella  this  afternoon." 
Dick  Hushed  with  pleasure. 
''  That's  splendid,  Aunt  Marf,'aret.  T  knew  you 
wire  all  ri<,'ht,  yt>u  know.  You  put  on  a  few  frills 
at  first,  of  course,  but  you  are  for;^iv(  n." 

Mr.  Ilazlewood  n\ade  so  complete  a  pielir-  of 
dismay  that  Dick  could  not  but  pity  him.  He 
went  across  to  his  father. 

'•  Now,  sir,"  he  said,  ''  let  us  hear  this  problem." 
The  old  man  was  not  proof  ntrainst  the  invitti'  ion. 
"  You  shall,  Richard,"  he  exclaimed.  "  You 
are  the  very  man  to  hear  it.  Your  aunt,  Richard, 
is  of  too  practical  a  mind  for  such  speculations. 
It's  a  most  curious  problem.  Hubbard  quite 
failed  to  throw  any  light  upon  it.  I  myself  am, 
I  confess,  bewildered.  And  1  wonder  if  a  fresh 
young  mind  can  help  us  to  a  solution."  He  patted 
his  son  on  the  shoulder  and  then  took  him  by  the 
arm. 

•'  The  fresh  young  mind  will  have  a  go,  father," 
said  Dick.     "  Fire  away." 

"  I  was  walking  in  the  fields,  my  boy." 

"  Yes,  sir,  among  the  cows." 

"  Exactly,  you  put  your  finger  on  the  very  point. 

How  is  it,  I  asked  myself " 

"  That's  quite  your  old  style,  father." 
"  Now  isn't  it,  Riclmrd,  isn't  it  ?  "  Mr.  Hazle- 
wood   dropped   Dick's   arm.     He   warnud   to   his 
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Ihcmc.  IlecaufTht  fur.  He  assumed  the  attitude 
of  the  orator.  "  How  is  it  that  with  the  advance- 
ment of  scienee  and  the  progress  of  civilisation 
a  cow  gives  no  mo'-e  milk  to-day  than  she  did  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  ?  " 

With  outspread  arms  he  asked  for  an  answer 
and  the  answer  came. 

'•  A  fresh  young  mind  can  solve  that  problem 
in  two  shakes.  It  is  because  the  laws  of  nature 
forbid.  That's  your  trouble,  father.  That's  the 
great  drawback  to  sentimental  enthusiasm.  It's 
alwavs  up  against  the  laws  of  nature." 

"  Dick,"  said  Mrs.  Pettifer,  "  l)y  some  extra- 
ordinary miracle  yoi  ore  gifted  with  common-sense. 
I  am  off."  She  w^nt  away  in  a  hurricane  as  she 
had  com.c,  and  it  was  time  that  she  did  go, 
for  even  while  she  was  closing  the  door  Stella 
Ballantyne  came  out  from  her  cottage  to  cross 
the  meadow.  Dick  was  the  ^-  ^t  to  hear  the  gate 
click  as  she  unlatched  it  and  .  a.scd  into  the  garden. 
He  took  a  step  towards  the  window,  but  his  father 
interposed  and  for  once  with  a  real  authority. 

"  No,  Richard,"  he  said.  "  Wait  with  us  here. 
Mrs.   Ballantyne   has  somethin;;:  to  tell   us." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Dick  quietly,  and  he  came 
back  to  the  other  two  men.     "  Let  me  understand." 
His   face   was   g.-avc   but  without   anger  or   any 
conius...:.     "Stella  returned  here  last  night  after 
I  had  taken  her  home  ?  " 
"Yes,"   said  Thresk. 
"  To  see  you  ?  " 
"  Yes." 
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"  And  my  father  came  clown  and  found  you 
together  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  heard  voices,"  Mr.  Hazlewood  hurriedly 
interposed,  "  and  so  naturally  I  came  down." 

Dick  turned  to  his  father. 

"  That's  all  right,  father.  I  didn't  think  you 
were  listening  at  the  keyhole.  I  am  not  blaming 
anybody.  I  want  to  know  exactly  where  we  arc 
—that's  all." 

Stella  found  the  little  group  awaiting  her,  and 
standing  up  before  them  she  told  her  story  as  she 
had  told  it  last  night  to  Thresk.  She  omitted 
nothing  nor  did  she  falter.  She  liad  trembled  and 
cried  for  a  great  part  of  the  night  over  the  ordeal 
which  lay  before  her,  but  now  that  she  had  come 
to  it  she  was  brave.  Her  composure  indeed  aston- 
ished Thresk  and  filled  him  with  compassion.  He 
knew  that  the  very  roots  of  her  heart  were  bleeding. 
Only  once  or  twice  did  she  give  any  sign  of  what 
these  few  minutes  were  costing  her.  Her  eyes 
strayed  towards  Dick  Hazlewood's  face  in  spite 
of  herself,  but  she  turned  them  away  again  with 
a  wrench  of  her  head  and  closed  her  eyelids  lest 
she  should  hesitate  and  fail.  All  listened  to  her 
m  silence,  and  it  was  strange  to  Thresk  that  the 
one  man  who  seemed  least  concerned  of  the  three 
was  Dick  Hazlewood  himself.  He  watched  Stella 
all  the  while  she  was  speaking,  but  his  face  was 
a  mask,  not  a  gesture  or  movemeut  gave  a  clue  to 
his  thoughts.  When  Stella  had  finished  he  asked 
composedly  : 
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'^  Whv  (lidti'l  you  tell  uu-  all  this  at  the  beginning, 
Stella?" 

And  now  she  turned  to  him  in  a  burst  of  })assion 
and  remorse. 

"  Oh,  Diek,  I  tried  to  tell  yon.     1  made  up  my 
mind  so  often   that  I  would,  but  1  never  had  the 
courage.      I  am  terribly  to    blame.      I  hid   it  all 
from  you — yes.     But  oh!  you  meant  so  much  to 
i^^e— you  yourself,  Dick.     It  wasn't  your  position. 
It  wasn't  what  you  brought  with  you,  other  people's 
friendship,    other    people's    esteem.     It    was    just 
yo,^! — you — you  !     I  longed  for  you  to  want  me, 
as    I   wanted  you."     Then  she   recovered  herself 
and  stopped.     She  was  doing  the  very  thing  she 
had   resolved   not  to   do.     She  was    pleading,  she 
was  making  excuses.       She  dn  w   herself  up   and 
with  a  dignity  which  was  quite  pitiful  she  now 
pleaded  against  herself. 

"  But  I  don't  ask  for  your  pity.  You  mustn't 
be  merciful.  I  don't  want  mercy,  Dick.  That's 
of  no  use  to  me.  I  want  to  know  what  you  think — 
just  Ai' It  you  really  and  truthfully  think — that's 
all.  1  can  stand  alone— if  I  must.  Oh  yes,  I 
can  stand  alone."  And  as  Thresk  stirred  and 
moved,  knowing  well  in  what  way  she  meant  to 
stand  alone,  Stella  turned  her  eyes  full  upon 
him  in  warning,  nay,  in  menace.  "  I  can  stand 
alone  quite  easily,  Dick.  You  mustn't  think  that 
I  should  suffer  so   very    much.     I    shouldn't!    I 

shouldn't " 

In  spite  of  her  control  a  sob  broke  from  her 
throat  and   her  bosom  heaved  ;    and   then  Dick 
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Hazlewood  went  quietly  to  lier  side  and  took  her 

hand. 

''  I  didn't  interrupt  you,  Stella.  I  wanted  you 
to  teil  everything  now,  once  for  all,  so  that  no  one 
of  us  three  need  ever  mention  a  word  of  it  again." 
otella  looked  at  Dick  Hazlewood  in  wonder, 
and  then  a  liyht  broke  over  her  face  like  the  morn- 
ing. His  arm  slipped  about  h-.r  waist  and  she 
leaned  against  him  suddenly  weak,  almo  t  to 
swooning.  Mr.  Hazlewood  started  up  from  his 
chair  in  consternation. 

^  But  you  heard  her,  Richard  !  " 
"  Yes,  father,  ^  heard  her,"  he  answered.     "  But 
you  see  Stella  is  my  wife." 

•'  Your "    Mr.    Hazlewood's   lips    refused   to 

sjjcak  the  word.      He  fell  back  again  in  his  chair 
and  dropped  his  face  in  his  hands.     "Oh,  no!" 

"  It's  true,"  said  Dick.  '"  I  have  rooms  in  London, 
you  know.  I  went  to  London  last  week.  Stella 
came  up  on  Monday,  it  was  my  dohig,  my  wish. 
Stella  is  my  wife." 

Mr.  Hazlewood  groaned  aloud. 
"  But  she  has  tricked  you,  Richard,"  and  Stella 
agreed. 

"  Yes,  I  tricked  you,  Dick.  I  did,"  she  said 
miserably,  and  she  drew  herself  from  his  arm. 
But  he  caught  her  hand. 

"  No,  you  didn't."  He  led  her  over  to  his  father. 
"That's  where  you  both  make  your  mistake. 
Stella  tried  to  tell  me  something  on  the  very  night 
when  we  walked  back  from  this  house  to  her 
cottage  and  I  asked  her  to  marry  me.     She  has 
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tried  again  often  duiiim;  the  In.-it  weeks.  1  knew 
very  well  what  it  wi\-  '>efore  you  turned  against 
her  before  I  marriec         .-.     She  didn't  trick  me." 

Mr.  Hazlewood  turned  in  diNpair  to  Henry 
Thresk. 

"  Wha+.  do  you  say  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  That  I  am  very  glad  you  aski  d  me  here  to  give 
my  advice  on  your  collection,"  Thresk  answered. 
"  I  was  inclined  yesterday  to  take  a  different 
view  of  your  invitation.  But  I  did  what  perhaps 
I  may  suggest  that  you  should  do:  I  accepted 
the   situation." 

He  we   "■  across  to  Stella  and  took  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  she  cried,  "  thank  you." 

"And  now"— Thresk  turned  to  Dick— "  if  I 
might  look  at  a  Bradshaiv  I  could  find  out  the 
next  train  to  London." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Dick,  and  he  went  over  to 
the  writing-table.  Stella  and  Henry  Thresk  were 
left  alone  for  a  moment. 

"  We  shall  see  you  again,"  she  said.     "  Please  !  " 

Thresk  laughed. 

"  No  doubt.  I  am  not  going  out  into  the  night. 
You  know  m.y  address.  If  you  don't  ask  Mr. 
Hazlewood.  It's  in  King's  Bench  Walk,  isn't  it  ?  " 
And  he  took  the  time-table  from  Dick  Hazlewood's 
hand. 

THE   END 


Prin'ed  by  Huill,  VfaUon  A   Yiney,  IM.,  London  and  Aylesbury. 
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